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OF  PEDESTALS. 

Most  writers  consider  the  pedestal  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  order,  without  which  it  is  not  esteemed  complete. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  it  be 
considered  in  that  light,  or  as  a  distinct  composition  ; 
nevertheless,  seeing  that  in  the  particular  description  given 
by  Vitruvius',  of  the  Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Tuscan 
orders,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  pedestal,  and  that  in  the 
Ionic  order,  he  only  mentions  it  as  a  necessary  part  in  the 
construction  of  a  temple,  without  signifying  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  order,  or  assigning  any  particular  proportions 
for  it,  as  he  doth  for  the  parts  of  the  column  and  the  en- 
tablature,—  I  have  judged  it  more  regular  to  treat  of  the 
pedestal  as  a  separate  body,  having  no  more  connection 
with  the  order  than  as  an  attic,  a  basement,  or  any  other 
part  with  which  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  accompa- 
nied. 

1  "  Stylobata,"  Pedestal,  "  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Uti  quadrce,  trunci,  lysis,  ad 
ipsum  Stylobutam,  qui  erit  sub  columnw  spirts,  conveniat.  Baldus :  -Plura  in 
Stereobata  de  Stylobata  diximus,  quare  hie  pauca  inculcabimus.  Stylobata 
Graeca  vox,  columnae  pedem,  fulcimentumve  denotat.  Nostrates,  Piedi- 
stallo  dicunt.  Andreas  vero  Palladius  dum  Graecam  vult  originem  aliqua- 
tenus  referre,  pedistillum  scripsit,  ac  si  diceret,  columns:  pedem — Hybrida 
vox.  Ego  stallum  a  stylo  non  puto  factum,  sed  a  stando ;  quo  vocabulo, 
licet  barbaro,  utuntur  Pontificiarum  legum  periti,  dum  dicunt,  Canonicis 
deberi  locum  in  Capitulo,  stallum  in  Chore  Piedistallum  igitur  dicemus, 
pedis  nempe  columnae  stallum,  id  est  basis  ipsius  sedem."  Johau.  de  Lacl 
de  significatione  vocabulorum  quibus  Vitruvius  utilur.  The  pedestal  or 
stylobata  was  used  in  Grecian  architecture,  as  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 
In  the  Propylea  we  find  the  columns  raised  on  insulated  stylobatas,  but 
without  a  cornice,  and  with  a  plain  plinth  below  them.  [ed.] 
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A  pedestal,  like  a  column  or  an  entablature,  is  com- 
posed of  three  principal  parts,  which  are  the  base,  the 
dye,  and  the  cornice.  The  dye  is  always  nearly  of  the 
same  figure,  being  constantly  either  a  cube  or  a  parallelo- 
piped  ;  but  the  base  and  cornice  are  varied,  and  adorned 
with  more  or  fewer  mouldings,  according  to  the  simplicity 
or  richness  of  the  composition  in  which  the  pedestal  is 
employed.  Hence  pedestals  are,  like  columns,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite, 
and  Corinthian. 

Some  authors  are  very  averse  to  pedestals,  and  compare 
a  column  raised  on  a  pedestal  to  a  man  mounted  on  stilts, 
imagining  that  they  were  first  introduced  merely  through 
necessity,  and  for  want  of  columns  of  a  sufficient  length. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  ancients  often  made  use  of 
artifices  to  lengthen  their  columns,  as  appears  by  some  that 
are  in  the  Baptistery  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  the  shafts 
of  which  being  too  short  for  the  building,  were  length- 
ened and  joined  to  their  bases  by  an  undulated  sweep, 
adorned  with  acanthus  leaves ;  and  the  same  expedient 
has  been  made  use  of  in  some  fragments  which  were  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  at  Nismes,  contiguous  to  the 
temple  of  Diana.  Nevertheless  it  doth  not  seem  proper 
to  comprehend  pedestals  in  the  number  of  these  artifices, 
since  there  are  many  occasions  on  which  they  are  evi- 
dently necessary,  and  some  in  which  the  order,  were  it 
not  so  raised,  would  lose  much  of  its  beautiful  appearance. 
Thus  within  our  churches,  if  the  columns  supporting  the 
vault  were  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  the  seats 
would  hide  their  bases  and  a  good  part  of  their  shafts ; 
and  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  if  the  columns  of  the 
scene  had  been  placed  immediately  on  the  stage,  the  actors 
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would  have  hid  a  considerable  part  of  them  from  the  au- 
dience ;  for  which  reason  it  was  usual  to  raise  them  on 
very  high  pedestals,  as  was  likewise  customary  in  their 
triumphal  arches :  and  in  most  of  their  temples,  the  co- 
lumns were  placed  on  a  basement  or  continued  pedestal, 
that  so  the  whole  order  might  be  exposed  to  view,  not- 
withstanding the  crowds  of  people  with  which  these  places 
were  frequently  surrounded.  And  the  same  reason  will 
authorize  the  same  practice  in  our  churches,  theatres, 
courts  of  justice,  or  other  public  buildings  where  crowds 
frequently  assemble. 

In  interior  decorations,  where,  generally  speaking, 
grandeur  of  style  is  not  to  be  aimed  at,  a  pedestal  dimi- 
nishes the  parts  of  the  order  which,  otherwise,  might 
appear  too  clumsy ;  and  has  the  farther  advantage  of  plac- 
ing the  columns  in  a  more  favorable  view,  by  raising  their 
base  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  spectator's  eye.  And  in  a 
second  order  of  arcades  there  is  no  avoiding  pedestals,  as 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  arches  any  tole- 
rable proportion. 

Sometimes  too  the  situation  makes  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy pedestals,  an  instance  of  which  there  is  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace  at  Paris ' ;  where  the  body  of  the  building 
standing  on  higher  ground  than  the  wings,  the  architect 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  first  order  of  the  wings  on  a  pe- 
destal, to  bring  it  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  body,  or 

1  Built  from  the  designs  of  Jacques  de  Brosse,  a  French  architect,  who 
flourished  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medecis.  This  palace  was  begun 
in  1615,  and  completed  in  1620,  the  gateway  excepted,  which  was  the 
work  of  De  Boffrand. 

De  Brosse  built  the  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  by  which  he  acquired  much 
reputation.  He  engaged  occasionally  in  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, but  of  his  success  therein  much  cannot  be  said.  CED>] 

L  L 
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corps  de  logis,  of  the  building,  which  stands  immediately 
upon  the  pavement. 

These  instances  will  sufficiently  shew  the  necessity  of 
admitting  pedestals  in  decorations  of  architecture.  With 
regard  to  the  proportion  which  their  height  ought  to  bear 
to  that  of  the  columns  they  are  to  support,  it  is  by  no 
means  fixed,  the  ancients,  and  moderns  too,  having  in 
their  works  varied  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  adapted 
their  proportions  to  the  occasion,  or  to  the  respective 
purposes  for  which  the  pedestals  were  intended.  Thus, 
in  the  amphitheatres  of  the  ancients,  the  pedestals  in  the 
superior  orders  were  generally  low,  because  in  the  aper- 
tures of  the  arches,  they  served  as  rails  to  inclose  the  por- 
tico, and  therefore  were,  for  the  conveniency  of  leaning 
over,  made  no  higher  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  acci- 
dents j  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  most  of  our  modern 
houses,  where  the  height  of  the  pedestals  in  the  superior 
orders  is  generally  determined  by  the  cills  of  the  win- 
dows. The  ancients,  in  their  theatres,  made  the  pedestals 
in  the  first  order  of  their  scene,  high,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  but  the  pedestals 
in  the  superior  orders  were  very  low,  their  chief  use  being 
to  raise  the  columns  so  as  to  prevent  any  part  of  them 
from  being  hid  by  the  projection  of  the  cornice  below 
them  ;  and  thus,  on  different  occasions,  they  used  diffe- 
rent proportions,  being  chiefly  guided  by  necessity  in 
their  choice.  The  moderns  have  followed  their  example, 
as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  examines  the  works  of 
Palladio,  of  Vignola,  of  Michael  Angelo,  Scamozzi,  and 
many  other  famous  architects. 

Nevertheless    writers    on    architecture    have   always 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  fix  a  certain  determi- 
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nate  proportion  for  the  pedestal,  as  well  for  the  parts  of 
the  order.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  in  this  place 
their  different  opinions,  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  Vignola's  method  is  the  only  true  one  '.  His  pedes- 
tals are,  in  all  the  orders,  of  the  same  height,  being  one- 
third  of  the  column,  and  as  their  bulk  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes of  course,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  diameters  of 
their  respective  columns  do,  the  character  of  the  order  is 
always  preserved,  which,  according  to  any  other  method, 
is  impossible. 

In  the  designs  which  I  have  given  of  arches  with  pe- 
destals, the  pedestals  are  all  of  the  same  height,  each  of 
them  being  three-tenths  of  the  height  of  their  respective 
columns  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  always  to  this 
proportion,  they  may  be  higher  or  lower,  as  the  occasion 
shall  require.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  when 
pedestals  are  profiled  under  each  column,  and  the  dye  is 
much  less  than  a  square  in  height,  the  pedestal  has  a 
clumsy  appearance  ;  and  when  a  pedestal  of  the  same  kind 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  column,  it  has  a 
lean,  unsolid,  tottering  aspect.  But  if  they  are  continued 
without  any  breaks,  this  need  not  be  attended  to  ;  though 
indeed  there  are  very  few  occasions  in  which  pedestals 
higher  than  one-third  of  the  column,  ought  to  be  suffered, 
as  they  lessen  too  much  the  parts  of  the  order,  and  be- 
come themselves  too  principal  in  the  composition. 

With  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  pedestal,  if  the 

*  "  Ancorche  nelT  Ordine  Toscano  rare  volte  occorra  di  farvi  il  Piedestal- 
lo,  nondimeno  1'  ho  posto  qui  in  disegno  per  seguire  la  disposizione ;  avver- 
tendo  che  in  tutti  i  cinque  ordini  (e  cio  serva  di  regola  generale)  ho  osser- 
vato,  i  piedestalli,  con  i  suoi  ornamenti,  dover  essere  la  terza  parte  della 
suaColonna:  colla  base,  ecapitello,"  &c.  Vignola,  Capitolo  terzo.  [ed.] 
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whole  height  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  one  of  them  may 
be  given  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  two  to  the  base, 
and  the  remaining  six  to  the  dye ;  or  if  the  pedestal  is 
lower  than  ordinary,  its  height  may  be  divided  into  eight 
parts  only,  of  which  one  may  be  given  to  the  cornice, 
two  to  the  base,  and  five  to  the  dye,  as  Palladio  has  done 
in  his  Corinthian  order,  and  Perrault  in  all  the  orders  '. 

The  plan  of  the  dye  is  always  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
plinth  of  the  column,  the  projection  of  the  cornice  may 
be  equal  to  its  height,  and  the  base,  being  divided  into 
three  parts,  two  of  them  will  be  for  the  height  of  the 
plinth,  and  one  for  the  mouldings,  of  which  the  projec- 
tion must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  projection  of  the 
cornice,  that  so  the  whole  base  may  be  covered  and  shel- 
tered by  it, — a  precaution  which  Scamozzi  has  observed 

1  Ordonnauce  dee  cinq  Espcccs  dc  Colonnes.     1  Partie,  ch.  6.  &  7- 
The  following  table  shews  the  height  of  pedestals  in  antique  and  modern 
works,  in  minutes,  each  n  g>j  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Mouldings  T      , 

Plinth,    above  Dye.    Cornice.    H'"X 

Plinth.  Hiignt. 

M[V.  MIN.  MI.V.  HIH.  MIN. 

„                      rPalladio    20  14  80  20  140 

° ''     j  Scamozzi      30  15  68^  22*  Kiii 

C  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  44  19  J  93f  23J-  180| 

,                     J  Coliseum 831  91  81f  17  141 -J 

J  Palladio    28;-  14J-  97!  21?  1621 

t  Scamozzi 30  15  82>  22}  150 

(ArchofConstantine    ...   17.V  29  153"  29 »"  228 

J  Coliseum 23*     114       78       19>      1314 

Ccunth.a^  paUad.o   ^     ]4-        y3       J     ]5()* 

tScamozzi 30  15  132}  22"  20(1 

(Arch  of  Titus 55  30  14l"  29~  255 

Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths    46  25i  144V  25  [  241 

Composite  ./ Palladio    33  17  133"  17  200 

J  Scamozzi 30  15  1124,  22*  180 

I  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus...  30  30*  140  V  29£  182,; 

[ED.] 
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in  all  his  designs,  though  Palladio  has  neglected  it  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his,  the  palace  of  the  Porti,  and  one  or 
two  other  buildings  in  the  Vicentine,  excepted. 

These  measures  are  common  to  all  pedestals,  and  in 
the  annexed  plate  there  are  designs  of  proper  ones  for 
each  order,  in  which  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  mi- 
nuter parts  are  accurately  drawn  and  figured. 

It  is  sometimes  customary  to  adorn  dyes  of  pedestals 
with  projecting  tablets,  or  with  pannels  sunk  in,  and  sur- 
rounded with  mouldings.  The  former  of  these  practices 
ought  seldom  to  be  admitted,  as  these  tablets  alter  the 
general  figure  of  the  pedestal,  and  when  they  project 
much,  give  it  a  heavy  appearance  ;  and  the  latter  should 
be  reserved  for  very  large  pedestals  only,  of  such  kinds  as 
those  supporting  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Rome,  and  the  Monument  in  London,  where  they  may 
be  filled  with  inscriptions,  or  adorned  with  bas-reliefs, 
analogous  to  the  occasion  on  which  the  column  was  erect- 
ed. Even  in  the  largest  buildings,  pedestals  are  commonly 
too  small  to  admit  of  such  ornaments,  which  only  serve 
to  give  them  an  unsolid  trifling  appearance,  and  contri- 
bute to  complicate,  without  improving,  the  composition. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  pedestals,  it  must  be 
observed  that  when  columns  are  entirely  detached  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall,  as  when  they  are 
employed  to  form  porches,  peristyles,  or  porticos,  they 
should  never  be  placed  on  detached  pedestals,  as  they 
are  in  some  of  Scamozzi's  designs,  in  the  temple  of  Scisi ', 
mentioned  by  Palladio,  and  at  Lord  Archer's  House,  now 
Lowe's  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden  ;  for  then  they  may  in- 

1  See  note,  page  220.  [ED] 
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deed  be  compared  to  men  mounted  on  stilts,  as  they  have 
a  very  weak  and  tottering  appearance.  In  compositions 
of  this  kind,  it  is  generally  best  to  place  the  columns  im- 
mediately upon  the  pavement,  which  may  either  be  raised 
on  a  continued  solid  basement,  or  be  ascended  to  by  a 
flight  of  fronting  steps,  as  at  St.  Paul's,  and  at  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury';  but  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a  fence  in  the  intercolumniations,  as  in  the  case 
of  bridges  and  other  buildings  on  the  water,  or  in  a  second 
order,  the  columns  may  then,  in  very  large  buildings, 
be  raised  on  a  continued  plinth,  as  in  the  upper  order  of 
the  western  porch  of  St.  Paul's,  which,  in  such  case  will 
be  sufficiently  high :  and  in  smaller  buildings,  wherever 
it  may  not  be  convenient  nor  proper  to  place  the  ballus- 
trade  between  the  shafts,  the  columns  may  be  raised  on 
a  continued  pedestal  j  as  they  are  in  Palladio's  design  for 
Signor  Cornaro's  house  at  Piombino,  and  at  the  Vtfla 
Arsieri,  near  Vicenza  ;  another  beautiful  building  of  the 
same  master. 

The  base  and  cornice  of  these  pedestals  must  run  in  a 

1  "  'Twill  be  impossible  to  pass  by  the  new  church  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  without  giving  it  a  very  particular  survey ;  'tis  built  all  of 
stone,  is  adorned  with  a  pompous  portico,  can  boast  many  other  decorations, 
has  been  stinted  in  no  expense,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  is  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  even  to  a  proverb.  The  reason  is  this,  the  builder  mistook  whim 
for  genius,  and  ornament  for  taste.  He  has  even  erred  so  much  that  the 
very  portico  docs  not  seem  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  as  to  the 
steeple  it  is  stuck  on  like  a  wen  to  the  rest  of  the  building ;  then  the  exe- 
crable conceit  of  setting  up  the  king  on  the  top  of  it,  excites  nothing  but 
laughter  in  the  ignorant,  and  contempt  in  the  judge.  In  short  'tis  a  lasting 
reflection  on  the  fame  of  the  architect,  and  the  understanding  of  those  who 
employed  him."  Critical  Review  of  the  Buildings  in  London,  8vo.  1734. 
Ralph  is,  not  without  reason,  severe  on  the  steeple  in  the  above  critique,  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  much  to  admire  in  the  detail  of  this  church,  which 
MB  built  by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  [ed.] 
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straight  line  on  the  outside  throughout ;  but  the  dyes  are 
made  no  broader  than  the  plinths  of  the  columns,  the 
intervals  between  them  being  filled  with  ballusters;  which 
is  both  really  and  apparently  lighter,  than  if  the  whole 
pedestal  were  a  continued  solid. 

It  will  be  superfluous  to  caution  our  English  architects 
against  employing  triangular,  circular,  or  polygonal  pe- 
destals in  their  buildings,  or  such  as  are  swelled  and  have 
their  dye  in  the  form  of  a  balluster,  or  are  surrounded 
with  cinctures.  Such  extravagances,  though  frequent  in 
some  foreign  countries,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  En- 
gland, and  are  now  laid  aside  wherever  good  taste  pre- 
vails. 

In  my  designs  of  pedestals  '  I  have  represented  them 
under  the  proportions  observed  by  me  in  arches  with  pe- 
destals, but  when  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  general  height, 
the  measures  of  the  particular  members  may  easily  be 
determined,  by  dividing  the  whole  height  in  the  Tuscan 
order  into  U  parts,  in  the  Doric  into  4f ,  in  the  Ionic  into 
5f,  and  in  the  Composite  or  Corinthian  into  6  parts,  mak- 
ing use  of  one  of  these  parts  as  the  module,  and  deter- 
mining the  heights  and  projections  of  the  different  mem- 
bers according  to  the  figures  marked  in  the  designs. 

1  See  PL  of  Pilasters. 
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OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Among  the  ancients  the  use  of  the  orders  was  very  fre- 
quent; many  parts  of  their  cities  were  provided  with  spa- 
cious porticos,  their  temples  were  surrounded  with  co- 
lonades,  and  their  theatres,  baths,  basilicas,  triumphal 
arches,  mausolea,  bridges,  and  other  public  buildings, 
were  profusely  enriched  with  columns ;  as  were  likewise 
the  courts,  vestibules,  and  halls  of  their  private  villas  and 
houses. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  moderns  have  made  the 
orders  of  architecture  the  principal  ornaments  of  their 
structures.  We  find  them  employed  in  almost  every 
building  of  consequence,  where  they  are  sometimes 
merely  ornamental ;  but  at  others  they  are  of  real  use  as 
well  as  ornament,  serving  to  support  the  covering,  or  any 
other  burdens  placed  upon  them.  On  some  occasions, 
they  are  employed  alone,  the  whole  composition  consist- 
ing only  of  one  or  more  ranges  of  columns  with  their  en- 
tablature. At  other  times  the  intervals  between  the 
columns  are  filled  up,  and  adorned  with  arches,  doors, 
windows,  niches,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  similar  in- 
ventions. The  columns  are  either  placed  immediately 
on  the  pavement,  or  raised  on  plinths,  pedestals,  or  base- 
ments, either  engaged  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  or 
standing  detached,  near  or  at  some  distance  from  them, 
and  frequently  different  orders  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  or  intermixed  with  each  other  on  the  same  level. 
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In  all  these,  and  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  orders  are 
introduced,  particular  measures,  rules,  and  precautions 
are  to  be  observed,  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
full  detail  in  the  following  chapters. 


M  M 
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OF  INTERCOLUMNIATIONS. 

Columns  are  either  engaged  or  insulated,  and  when  in- 
sulated they  are  either  placed  very  near  the  walls  or  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  them. 

With  regard  to  engaged  columns,  or  such  as  are  near 
the  walls  of  a  building,  the  intercolumniations  are  not  li- 
mited, but  depend  on  the  width  of  the  arches,  windows, 
niches,  or  other  objects,  and  their  decorations,  placed 
within  them.  But  columns  that  are  entirely  detached,  and 
perform  alone  the  office  of  supporting  the  entablature,  as 
in  peristyles,  porches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each 
other,  both  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent  solidity. 

The  ancients  had  several  manners  of  spacing  their  co- 
lumns, which  are  described  by  Vitruvius  in  his  third  and 
fourth  books.  Those  practised  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  were,  the  Pycnostyle  ',  of  which  the  interval  was 
equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  * ;  the 
Systyle  interval 3,  of  two  diameters  ;  the  Eustyle  4,  of  two 
diameters  and  one  quarter  ;  the  Diastyle  5,  of  three  dia- 
meters ;  and  the  Araeostyle  6,  of  four.  In  the  Doric  order 
they  used  other  intercolumniations,  regulating  them  by 
the  triglyphs,  of  which  one  was  always  to  be  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  middle  of  each  column,  so  that  they  were 
either  systyle  monotriglyph,  of  one  diameter  and  a  half} 

1  See  PI.  of  Intercolumniations. 
From  nux/oo-ruXo;,  qui  est  crebris  columnis,  ex  -ux>-.-  6V  c-rv>.o.:.  [ed.] 
From  Euo-n/Xo;,  qui  est  columnis  paulo  remissioribus.  CED0 

*  From  Euo-ti/Xo,-,  cujus  columns;  justis  intervallis  distributae  sunt,  [ku.] 
From  Aioo-TuXof,  qui  est  columnis  inter  se  extensis.  CED0 

From  A«aioarvXof,  raras  columnas  habens.  LtD] 
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diastyle,  of  two  diameters  and  three  quarters ;  or  araeo- 
style, of  four  diameters ;  and  the  Tuscan  intervals  were 
exceedingly  wide,  some  of  them  being  above  seven  dia- 
meters, which,  as  the  architraves  were  of  wood,  was 
practicable. 

Among  these  different  intercolumniations,  the  pycno- 
style  and  systyle  are  too  narrow,  and  though  Mr.  Perrault 
imagines,  from  their  frequency  in  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  ancients  delighted  more  in  them  than  in 
any  of  the  others,  yet,  I  believe,  their  use  must  be 
ascribed  rather  to  necessity  than  to  choice ;  for  as  the 
architraves  were  composed  of  single  stones  or  blocks  of 
marble,  extending  from  the  axis  of  one  column  to  that  of 
another,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  blocks  of  a 
sufficient  length  for  diastyle  intervals  in  large  buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  araeostyle  and  Tuscan  intercolum- 
niations, they  are  by  much  too  wide,  either  for  beauty  or 
strength,  and  can  only  be  used  in  rustic  structures,  where 
the  architraves  are  of  wood,  and  where  convenience  or  eco- 
nomy takes  place  of  all  other  considerations :  nor  is  the  dia- 
style sufficiently  solid-  in  large  compositions.  The  eustyle, 
therefore,  being  a  medium  between  the  narrow  and  wide 
intervals,  and  at  the  same  time  being  both  spacious  and 
solid,  has  been  preferred  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  mo- 
derns, to  any  of  the  rest. 

Vitruvius,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  third  book,  says 
that  the  thickness  of  the  column  should  be  augmented 
when  the  intercolumniation  is  enlarged,  so  that  if,  in  a 
pycnostyle,  the  diameter  is  one-tenth  of  the  height,  it 
should  in  an  araeostyle  be  one-eighth  ;  for  if,  says  he,  in 
an  araeostyle  the  thickness  of  the  columns  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  ninth  or  tenth  part  of  their  height,  they  will  ap- 
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pear  too  slender  and  delicate,  whereas,  if  in  a  pycnostvle, 
the  diameter  of  the  column  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its 
height,  it  will  appear  gouty,  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  intention  of  Vitruvius  was  good,  but  the  means 
by  which  he  attempts  to  compass  it,  are  insufficient.  His 
design  was  to  strengthen  the  supports  in  proportion  as  the 
intervals  between  them  were  enlarged,  yet,  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  him,  this  cannot  be  effected, 
since  one  necessary  consequence  of  augmenting  the  dia- 
meter of  the  column  is  enlarging  the  intercolumniation 
proportionably.  PaUadio  and  Scamozzi  have,  however, 
admitted  this  precept  as  literally  just,  and  by  their  man- 
ner of  applying  it,  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  considerable 
absurdity. 

It  is  evident  that  Vitruvius  intended  the  five  interco- 
lumniations  mentioned  in  his  third  book,  merely  for  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  ;  the  latter  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  differed  from  the  former  only  in  its  capital  ; 
for  in  the  second  and  seventh  chapters  of  his  fourth  book, 
he  establishes  other  intervals  for  the  Doric  and  Tuscan 
orders.  Nevertheless,  they  have  employed  these  interco- 
lumniations  in  different  orders.  PaUadio  has  used  the 
sy style  in  the  Corinthian,  and  the  araeostyle  in  the  Tus- 
can ;  by  which  means  the  Corinthian  peristyle,  of  which 
the  character  should  be  extreme  delicacy  and  lightness, 
becomes  twice  as  strong  and  material  as  the  Tuscan,  of 
which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  ought  to  be  ex- 
treme solidity ;  and  Scamozzi  has  fallen  into  the  same 
error,  though  not  to  so  great  an  excess,  his  Tuscan  inter- 
columniation being  only  diastyle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  in  favor  of  this  precept  of 
Vitruvius,  that  by  following  his  doctrine,  the  solidity  of 
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the  column  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  breadth  of  the  interval ;  the  difference  of  the 
latter  between  columns  of  eight  or  ten  diameters  in  height, 
being  only  as  eighty  to  one  hundred,  whereas  that  of  the 
former  is  as  sixty-four  to  one  hundred.  But  the  apparent 
magnitudes  of  cylindrical  bodies  viewed  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, are  to  each  other  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
diameters,  not  as  their  solid  contents  ;  and  as  the  bulk 
of  the  architrave  and  other  parts  of  the  entablature  vary 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  column 
does,  the  real  strength  of  the  structure  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  it. 

Vignola  has  observed  nearly  one  and  the  same  propor- 
tion in  all  his  intercolumniations,  which  practice,  though 
condemned  by  several  eminent  writers,  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  as  it  answers  perfectly  the  intention 
of  Vitruvius,  preserves  the  character  of  each  order,  and 
maintains  in  all  of  them  an  equal  degree  of  real  solidity. 

Setting  therefore  aside  the  pycnostyle  and  systyle  dis- 
positions, on  account  of  their  want  of  space,  and  the 
araeostyle,  for  its  deficiency  in  point  of  strength,  it  may 
be  established,  that  the  diastyle  intercolumniation,  and 
the  eustyle,  of  which,  the  latter  ought,  on  most  occasions, 
to  have  the  preference,  may  be  employed  without  dis- 
tinction in  all  the  orders,  excepting  the  Doric  ;  in  which 
the  most  perfect  interval  is  the  ditriglyph  ;  neither  the 
monotriglyph  nor  the  araeostyle  being  to  be  admitted  but 
in  cases  of  necessity. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  measures  of 
Vitruvius  be  scrupulously  adhered  to,  with  regard  to  the 
eustyle  interval,  the  modillions  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite cornices,  and  the  dentils  in  the  Ionic,  will  not  come 
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regularly  over  the  middle  of  each  column.  The  ancients, 
generally  speaking,  were  indifferent  about  these  little  ac- 
curacies ;  but  the  moderns,  taking  example  by  some  of 
the  chastest  remains  of  antiquity,  have  with  reason,  strictly 
attended  to  them.  A  trifling  alteration  will  remedy  this 
defect,  and  being  attended  with  no  inconveniency,  it  may 
without  hesitation  be  allowed.  I  shall  therefore,  in  imi- 
tation of  Yignola,  instead  of  two  diameters  and  a  cpiarter, 
give  two  diameters  and  one  third  to  the  eustyle  interco- 
lumniation ;  not  only  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite orders,  but  likewise  in  the  Tuscan  :  for  I  would  en- 
deavour to  simplify  the  art,  and  avoid  an  unnecessary 
increase  of  rules,  in  a  science  already  too  much  encum- 
bered with  them. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  windows,  doors,  niches, 
or  other  decorations,  which  correspond  with  the  interco- 
lumniations  in  the  peristyle  or  gallery  ;  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  the  intervals  so  narrow  as  eustyle,  or  even  as  dia- 
style :  wherefore  the  moderns,  authorized  by  some  few 
examples  of  antiquity,  where  grouped  columns  are  em- 
ployed, have  invented  a  manner  of  disposing  them,  by 
IVrrault  called  Araosystyle,  which  admits  of  a  larger 
interval,  without  any  detriment  to  the  apparent  solidity  of 
the  building.  This  kind  of  disposition  is  composed  of 
two  systyle  intercolumniations,  the  column  that  separates 
them  being  approached  towards  one  of  those  at  the  ex- 
tremities, sufficient  room  being  only  left  between  them  for 
the  projection  of  the  capitals:  so  that,  the  great  space  is 
three  diameters  and  a  half  wide;  and  the  small  one,  onlv 
half  a  diameter. 

This  manner  has  been  applied  with  success  on  the  porch 
of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  on  the  principal  front  of  the 
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Old  Louvre  in  Paris  ;  the  decorations  of  the  niches  in  the 
last  of  these  buildings,  having  required  such  wide  inter- 
columniations,  that  they  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
without  coupled  columns. 

Mr.  Blondel  in  his  Gowns  d' Architecture,  employs  several 
chapters  of  his  first  book,  part  3,  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  the  arasosystyle  disposition.  His  principal  objections 
are  its  want  of  real  solidity,  its  great  expence,  since  near 
double  the  quantity  of  columns  are  required  that  would 
be  sufficient  in  the  diastyle,  and  the  irregularities  which 
it  occasions  in  the  Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
entablatures. 

These  objections  are  too  considerable  not  to  deserve 
attention,  and  it  will  always  be  best  to  avoid  the  grouping 
of  columns.  Nevertheless,  if  on  any  occasion,  either  to 
humour  the  fancy  of  some  capricious  patron,  or  to  con- 
quer some  other  insurmountable  difficulty,  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  introduce  them,  they  may  doubtless  be 
employed,  care  however  being  taken  to  use  such  precau- 
tions as  will  render  the  irregularities,  occasioned  by  this 
disposition,  least  striking  and  disagreeable. 

In  the  Tuscan,  or  Ionic  orders,  no  precautions  will  be 
found  necessary  ;  the  entablature  in  the  former  of  these 
being  entirely  plain,  and  in  the  latter  only  enriched  with 
dentils,  which  admit  of  a  regular  distribution,  in  all  inter- 
vals divisible  by  thirds  of  modules.  But  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  modillions 
are  regularly  disposed,  and  spaced  according  to  their  just 
measures,  they  will  neither  answer  in  the  large  or  little 
intercolumniation,  so  as  to  have  one  of  them  over  the 
middle  of  each  column. 
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To  remedy  this  defect,  Perrault,  the  architect  of  the 
peristyle  of  the  Louvre,  has  enlarged  both  the  modillions 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  the  distance  from  one  cen- 
tre to  another,  in  the  broad  intervals,  being  one  module, 
thirteen  minutes  ;  and  in  the  narrow  ones,  one  module, 
fifteen  minutes.  This  method,  though  tolerable  in  that 
building,  where  the  dentil  band  is  not  cut,  and  the  angles 
are  terminated  by  undiminished  pilasters,  will  not  answer 
in  most  other  cases :  for,  either  the  whole  cornice  must 
be  enlarged,  and  all  its  proportions  changed,  or  the  mo- 
dillions will  not  fall  regularly  over  the  dentils  ;  the  coffers 
in  the  soffit  will  be  oblong  instead  of  square,  and  the  space 
between  the  last  modillion  and  that  over  the  angular  co- 
lumn, will  be  less  by  far  than  any  of  the  others  :  all  which 
are  irregularities  too  great  to  be  tolerated. 

The  simplest  and  best  manner  of  proceeding,  is  to  ob- 
serve a  regular  distribution  in  the  entablature,  without  any 
alteration  in  its  measures,  beginning  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  building  ;  by  which  method  the  modillions  will 
answer  to  the  middle  of  every  other  column,  and  be  so 
near  the  middle  of  the  intermediate'  ones,  that  the  differ- 
ence will  not  easily  be  perceivable.  The  only  inconve- 
nience arising  from  this  practice  is,  that  the  three  cen- 
tral intercolumniations  of  the  composition  will  be  broader 
by  one  third  of  a  module,  than  is  necessary  for  eleven 
modillions:  but  this  is  a  very  trifling  difference,  easily 
divided  and  rendered  imperceptible  if  the  extent  be  any 
thing  considerable. 

In  the  Doric  order,  grouped  columns  are  not  so  easily 
managed  ;  and  though  they  have  been  employed  in  many 
considerable  buildings,  and  by  eminent  architects,  yet,  in 
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very  few  of  them,  have  they  been  properly  treated.  At 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais',  and  several  other  buildings  in 
Paris,  the  metope  between  the  coupled  columns  is  much 
broader  than  any  of  the  others  ;  at  the  Minims1  near  the 
Place  Roy  ale,  that  the  metope  might  be  square,  the  bases 
of  the  columns  are  made  to  penetrate  each  other ;  at  the 
castle  of  Vincennes 3,  the  height  of  the  frize  is  consider- 
ably augmented  for  the  same  reason ;  and  Scamozzi, 
wherever  he  joins  together  two  Doric  columns  or  pilas- 
ters, omits  the  base  of  one  of  them,  substituting  a  plinth 
in  its  place  ;  that  so  the  interval  may  not  be  too  broad  to 
admit  of  a  regular  metope. 

None  of  these  methods  are  good,  nor  equal  to  that  which 
Palladio  has  practised  at  the  palace  of  Count  Chiericato, 
and  in  the  Basilica  at  Vicenza.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the 
interval  between  the  coupled  columns  is  twenty-one  mi- 
nutes only  ;  so  that  the  distance,  from  the  axis  of  one 
column  to  that  of  the  other,  is  two  modules,  twenty-one 
minutes  ;  or  six  minutes  more  than  is  sufficient  for  a  re- 
gular metope  and  two  half  triglyphs.  In  order  to  hide 
this  excess,  each  of  the  triglyphs  is  thirty-one  minutes 
broad,  their  centres  are  each  of  them  removed  one  minute 
within  the  axis  of  the  column,  and  the  metope  is  three 
minutes  broader  than  the  others.  A  difference  so  trifling, 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  without  great  difficulty,  more 
especially  as  the  next  metopes  to  the  wide  one  become, 

1  Built  by  Jacques  de  Brosse,  see  note  page  257-  CED-D 

1  The  last  work  of  Francois  Mansard,  an  account  of  whom  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  note.  fjED.J 

3  Doric  court  designed  by  Le  Veau — "  dove,"  says  Milizia,  "  aumento 
l'altezza  delle  colonne  d'un  modulo  per  accrescer  quella  del  fregio,  e  render 
cosi  regolari  i  triglifi  e  le  metope."  CBD-] 

N    N 
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by  the  removal  of  the  triglyphs  abovementioncd,  each  one 
minute  wider  than  the  rest  in  the  composition. 

When,  therefore,  grouping  of  columns  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  Doric  order,  the  Attic  base  of  Palladio 
must  be  employed,  on  account  of  its  small  projection  ;  the 
great  interval  must  be  araeostyle,  and  the  small  one, 
twenty-one  minutes,  which  leaves  a  space  of  one  minute 
between, the  plinths  of  the  coupled  columns. 

In  peristyles,  galleries,  or  porticos,  all  the  intercolum- 
niations  must  be  equal ;  but  in  a  loggia,  or  a  porch,  the 
middle  interval  may  be  broader  than  the  others,  by  a  tri- 
glyph,  a  couple  of  modillions,  or  three  or  four  dentils; 
unless  the  columns  at  the  angles  be  either  coupled,  or 
grouped  with  pilasters  ;  in  which  cases,  all  the  other  in- 
tervals should  be  of  the  same  dimension.  For  when  they 
are  of  different  widths,  as  at  the  Sorbonne,1  and  the  Col- 
lege Mazarin  *  in  Paris,  it  creates  confusion,  and  the  unity 
of  the  composition  suffers  thereby. 

Blondel 3  observes,  that  when  peristyles  or  colonnades 


*  Designed  by  Le  Mercier,  the  same  Architect  who  gave  designs  Em 
the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris.  It  was,  built  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu— first  stone  laid  in  1650,  finished  1(353.  CEIK3 

2  Now  College  des  Quatre  Nations — founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for 
the  education  of  young  gentlemen  from  the  four  nations  conquered  bv 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  begun  on  the  designs  of  Le  Veau,  and  finished  by 
Lambert  and  Dorbay  in  1G62.  CED-J 

3  "  Jc  ne  sortirois  jamais  de  cctte  matiere  si  je  voulois  entrer  dans  an 
plus  grand  detail  de  la  figure,  et  de  la  grandeur  des  Portiquos,  je  me  con- 
tenteray  de  dire  que  pour  avoir  agreablenient  la  suite  des  Colonnes  dans 
les  Peristyles  ou  Colonnates  Polystiques,  c'est  a  dire  qui  ont  plus  d'une 
file,  il  est  bon  de  les  faire  en  ligne  droite  et  sans  retour.  Ce  qui  fait  que 
je  nc  voudrois  pas  conseiller  de  les  faire  ni  rondes  ny  a  pans  sans  graude 
necessitc  parceque  ces  figures  ne  pernu'ttent  pas  que  la  vciie  jouisse  tout 
a  la  fois  de  la  beaute  de  ['arrangement  des  Colonnes  qui,  sont  interrom- 
piies  par  le  concours  de  celles  qui  sortent  de  lcur  alignement  droit,"  &c. 
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are  composed  of  more  than  one  row  of  columns,  as  are 
those  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  they  should 
neither  be  of  circular  nor  polygonal  figures,  but  continued, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  straight  lines ;  because  in  either 
of  the  former  cases,  the  regular  disposition  of  the  columns 
is  only  perceivable  from  the  centre  of  the  figure ;  the 
whole  appearing,  from  all  other  points,  a  disagreeable  heap 
of  confusion.  This  remark  is  very  just.  I  have  frequently 
observed  and  regretted  the  bad  effect  of  a  circular  dispo- 
sition in  the  abovementioned  magnificent  structure,  where 
the  four  ranges  of  columns  of  which  the  colonnades  are 
composed,  offer  nothing  but  confusion  to  the  spectator's 
eye  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  same  inconveniency,  though  in  a  smaller  degree, 
subsists  with  regard  to  engaged  pilasters,  or  half  columns, 
placed  behind  the  detached  columns  of  single,  circular, 
oval,  or  polygonal  peristyles,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  of 
Burlington-House.  Wherefore,  in  buildings  of  that  kind, 
it  will  perhaps  be  best,  to  decorate  the  back  wall  of  the 
peristyle  with  windows  or  niches  only. 

When  buildings  are  to  be  executed  on  a  small  scale,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  of  temples,  and  of  other  inventions, 
used  for  the  ornament  of  gardens,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  make  the  intercolumniations,  or  at  least  the  cen- 
tral one,  broader  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  than  usual ;  for  when  the  columns  are  placed 
nearer  each  other  than  three  feet,  there  is  not  room  for  a 
fat  person  to  pass  between  them. 

BlondeL,  Cours  d' Architecture.  Troisieme  partie,  Liv.  i.  chap.  14.  He  then 
proceeds  to  a  criticism  on  the  colonnade  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which 
there  is  much  truth  and  justice.  Qed.] 
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Arches  though  not  so  magnificent  as  colonnades,  are 
stronger,  more  solid,    and  less   expensive1.      They   are 

1  In  note,  page  160,  mention  has  been  made  of  Le  Bran's  Theorie  de 
1' Architecture.  In  its  application  to  vaulting  and  arches,  he  proceeds 
upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  foregoing  part  he  does  for  the  colum- 
nar arrangements  of  the  orders.  There  is  so  much  ingenuity  in  tin- 
author's  researches,  and  the  application  of  his  theo-  Q 
ry,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  generally  produces  an  %  \\ 
elegant  result,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor 
uninstructive  to  glance  at  it  in  this  place ;  it  is  not 


given  here  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  student  to  ^  1.  .  <'..  ..Is 
believe  it  will  assist  him  in  equilibrating  his  arch, 
which  is  a  science  that  would  require  a  distinct  and 
elaborate  Treatise.  This  caution  is  necessary  be- 
cause a  dependance  upon  the  construction  in  ques- 
tion, might  in  some  cases  be  attended  with  ill  con- 
sequences. 

Le  Bran's  principle  is,  "  that  the  burthen  shall  be  equal  to  the  sup- 
port," or  in  other  words,  that  the  surface  amngl  zz  lgi  v — and 
that  in  vaulting  the  part  z  g  m  n  which  hangs  over,  should  be  equal  to 
that  a  z  l  g  which  has  a  solid  bearing,  and  that  then  — jrg—  =  l  g  the 
thickness  of  the  pier. 

The  two  surfaces  of  the  burthen  ai,gz  and  z  g  m  N  are  not  exactly 
equal,  because  the  triangle  con  is  incommensurable  ;  but  we  will  dis- 
pense with  mathematical  precision,  and  take  the  proportion  of  the  dia- 
meter to  the  circumference  as  7  :  21.  In  this  case  the  surface  of  a  circle 
inscribed  in  a  square,  will  be  three  quarters  of  the  superficies  of  the  square. 
The  triangle  G  o  n  and  the  rectangle  R  a  z  o  will  be  a  sixteenth  part  of 
the  square,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  will  each  —  square  of  half 
the  radius.  Thus  the  two  parts  of  the  burthen  R  o  l  g  and  m  z  o  n  will 
be  equal.  In  respect  of  the  supports,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  half 
of  the  burthen  only  acts  on  the  support,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertical  z  g.  But  this  centre  is  somewhere 
in  a  line  p  a,  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  arch,  since  a  p  g  l   = 
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proper  for  triumphal  entrances,  gates  of  cities,  of  palaces, 
of  gardens,  and  of  parks ;  for  arcades  or  porticos  round 
public  squares,  markets,  or  large  courts ;  and  in  general, 
for  all  apertures  that  require  an  extraordinary  width.  In 
Bologna,  and  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  streets  are  on 
each  side  bordered  with  arcades,  like  those  of  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  add  greatly  to 
their  magnificence.  In  hot  or  rainy  climates,  these  arcades 
are  exceedingly  convenient  to  passengers,  affording  them 
both  shade  and  shelter ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
a  great  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants,  as  they  darken  their 
apartments,  hinder  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  serve  to 
harbour  idle  and  noisy  vagabonds,  who  crowd  their  en- 
trances, and  disturb  their  quiet.  At  Rome,  the  Courts  of 
the  Vatican,  those  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the  Borghese, 

a  p  si  N.  Thus  the  common  centre  of  the  two  parallelograms  a  m  r  n  and 
a  z  c,  l  is  in  o,  in  the  direction  Q  c.  Hence,  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
incommensurable  triangle  o  n  g,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  somewhere 
from  p  to  o ;  and  since  the  weight  overhanging,  and  that  whose  bearing  is 
solid  are  equal,  z  g  m  n  which  overhangs,  draws  or  thrusts  a  z  l  g,  on 
account  of  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  o  p  from  the  vertical  z  G, 
for  if  this  centre  was  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  the  action  either 
way  would  be  annihilated. 

This  being  the  case,  if  we  divide  the  surface  of  half  the  arcade  by  the 
width  l  g,  we  shall  have  the  rectangle  L  g  I  v.  From  this  equality 
between  the  burthen  and  support,  the  height  of  the  arch  will  be  found 
equal  to  twice  its  width. 

Arcades,  whose  key  stone  is  less  than  one -fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
arch,  can  have  the  support  and  burthen  equal,  but  those  whose  key  stone 
is  deeper  will  not  comply  with  those  conditions,  because  the  supports  only 
augment  in  width  ;  if  they  also  increased  in  height,  stability  would  be 
wanting,  on  account  of  their  resistance  diminishing  in  an  inverse  ratio  as 
the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  increased.  In  this  case,  in  order  that 
the  supports  may  be  stable,  when  the  depth  of  the  key  stone  is  more  than 
half  the  radius,  the  height  of  the  arch  must  never  exceed  twice  its  width." 
—See  Le  Brun,  page  23.  [ed.] 
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and  of  many  other  palaces,  are  likewise  surrounded  with 
arcades,  where  the  equipages  and  domestics  attend  under 
cover,  some  of  them  being  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit 
two  or  three  coaches  abreast.  Such  conveniencies  would 
be  very  useful  in  this  metropolis,  particularly  contiguous 
to  the  Court,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  churches, 
to  all  places  of  public  amusement,  and  even  to  most  town 
habitations  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  where 
numerous  fine  equipages  and  valuable  horses  stand  half 
the  night,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  But  the  scarcity  and 
prodigious  value  of  ground  in  the  fashionable  or  commer- 
cial parts  of  the  town,  render  them,  in  general,  unattain- 
able. 

There  are  various  manners  of  decorating  arches  ;  some- 
times their  piers  are  rusticated,  at  others  they  are  adorned 
with  pilasters,  columns,  terms,  or  Caryatides  ;  and  on 
some  occasions,  they  are  made  sufficiently  broad  to  admit 
niches  or  windows.  The  circular  part  of  the  aperture  is 
either  surrounded  with  rustic  arch  stones,  or  with  an  ar- 
chivolt,  enriched  with  mouldings  ;  which  in  the  centre  is 
generally  interrupted  by  a  key  stone  in  form  of  a  console, 
a  mask,  or  some  other  proper  ornament  of  sculpture ; 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as  a 
seemingly  necessary  support  to  the  architrave  of  the  order. 
Sometimes  the  archivolt  springs  from  an  impost  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  pier,  and  at  others  from  columns  with  their 
regular  entablature  or  architrave  cornice  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  arch  ;  and  there  are  some  instances  of  arcades 
without  any  piers ;  the  arches  being  turned  from  single 
or  coupled  columns  ;  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without 
entablatures :  as  in  the  temple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  and 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  which  however  is  a 
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practice  seldom  to  be  imitated,  being  neither  solid  nor 
handsome. 

When  arches  are  large  the  key  stone  should  never  be 
omitted,  but  cut  into  the  form  of  a  console,  and  carried 
close  up  under  the  soffit  of  the  architrave ;  which,  by 
reason  of  its  extraordinary  length  of  bearing,  requires  a 
support  in  the  middle.  And  if  the  columns  that  adorn 
the  piers  are  detached,  as  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome, 
it  is  necessary  to  break  the  entablature  over  them,  making 
its  projection  in  the  interval  no  more  than  if  there  were 
no  columns  at  all ;  for,  though  the  architrave  might  be 
made  sufficiently  solid,  yet  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  see 
so  great  a  length  of  entablature  hanging  in  the  air,  with- 
out any  prop  or  apparent  support. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  these  breaks  in 
entablatures  should  be  very  sparingly  employed,  never  in- 
deed but  to  avoid  some  considerable  inconvenience  or  de- 
formity ;  for  they  are  unnatural,  render  the  columns  or 
other  supports  apparently  useless,  destroy,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  simplicity  of  the  composition,  and  can  seldom  be 
contrived  without  some  mutilations  or  striking  irregulari- 
ties in  the  capitals  and  cornices  of  the  orders,  as  may  be 
observed  in  several  parts  of  the  inside  of  St.  Paul's  in  this 
city,  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  imposts  of  arches  should  never  be  omitted ;  at 
least  if  they  are,  a  plat-band  ought  to  supply  their  place  : 
and  when  columns  are  employed  without  pedestals  in 
arcades,  they  should  always  be  raised  on  plinths,  which 
will  serve  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean,  prevent  their  bases 
from  being  broken,  and  improve  the  proportions  of  the 
arches,  particularly  in  the  Doric  order,  where  the  inter- 
columniations  being  governed  by  the  triglyphs,  are  rather 
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too  wide  for  a  well  proportioned  arch.  In  all  arches  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  circular  part  must  not  spring 
immediately  from  the  impost,  but  take  its  rise  at  such  a 
distance  above  it,  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  whole 
curve  seen  at  the  proper  point  of  view.  When  archivolts 
are  employed  without  a  key  or  console  in  their  middle, 
the  same  distance  must  be  preserved  between  the  top  of 
the  archivolt  and  the  architrave  of  the  order  as  when 
there  is  a  key,  or  at  least  half  that  distance,  for  when  they 
are  close  to  each  other,  their  junction  forms  an  acute  and 
disagreeable  angle. 

The  void  or  aperture  of  arches  should  never  be  much 
more  in  height,  nor  much  less,  than  double  their  width  ; 
the  breadth  of  the  pier  should  seldom  exceed  two-thirds, 
nor  be  less  than  one-third,  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  composition  ;  and  the  an- 
gular piers  should  be  broader  than  the  rest  by  one-half, 
one-third,  or  one-fourth.  The  archivolt  and  impost  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  arch,  due  care  being,  however, 
taken  to  keep  them  subservient  to  the  cornice,  the  archi- 
trave, and  other  principal  parts  of  the  order.  For  this 
reason  the  height  of  the  impost  should  not  be  more 
than  one-seventh,  nor  need  it  ever  be  less  than  one-ninth, 
of  the  width  of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  archivolt  must  not 
be  more  than  one-eighth,  nor  less  than  one-tenth  thereof. 
The  breadth  of  the  console  or  mask,  which  serves  as  a 
key  to  the  arch,  should,  at  the  bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  archivolt,  and  its  sides  must  be  drawn  from  the  center 
of  the  arch.  The  length  thereof  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  one  and  a  half  of  its  bottom  breadth,  nor  more 
than  double. 

The  thickness  of  the  piers  depends  on  the  width  of 
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the  portico,  and  the  weight  which  the  arcade  has  to  carry 
above,  for  they  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  bur- 
then, and  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  portico's  vault. 
But  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  it  should 
not  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  nor 
more  than  one-third  ;  and  when  arches  are  closed  up,  to 
receive  doors,  windows,  or  niches,  the  recesses  should  be 
deep  enough  at  least  to  contain  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  what  is  placed  in  them  ;  otherwise  the  architecture 
will  appear  flat,  and  the  cornices  of  the  niches  or  win- 
dows projecting  before  the  fronts  of  the  arches,  will  be- 
come too  principal  and  striking  in  the  composition ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  order  of  the  Farnese  at  Rome. 

These  dimensions  are  general,  but  for  a  more  accurate 
detail,  the  annexed  designs'  may  be  consulted,  where 
the  proper  measures  of  every  part  are  expressed  in  figures. 

Vignola  in  all  his  orders,  excepting  the  Corinthian, 
makes  the  height  of  the  arch  double  its  width.  His  piers, 
when  the  columns  have  no  pedestals,  are  always  three  mo- 
dules, and  four  modules  when  they  have  pedestals  ;  his 
imposts  are  all  of  them  one  module  in  height,  and  the 
archivolts  are  either  one  module,  or  half  a  module,  as  they 
belong  to  arches  with  or  without  pedestals. 

Palladio  has  given  designs  only  of  arches  with  pe- 
destals. Their  height  is  from  one  and  two  thirds  to  two 
and  a  half  of  their  width,  and  his  piers  are  all  of  them 
nearly  three  modules  and  three  quarters,  excepting  in 
the  Composite  order,  where  they  are  four  and  four-fifths. 

Scamozzi's  Tuscan  arch  is,  in  height,  somewhat  less 
than  double  its  width,  which  height  he  increases  gra- 

1  See  Plate  of  Arches. 
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dually,  till,  in  the  Corinthian  arch  with  pedestals,  it  is 
nearly  twice  and  one  half  the  width.  His  piers  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  delicacy  in  the  orders ; 
his  Tuscan  pier  in  arches  without  pedestals  being  four 
modules  and  a  half,  and  his  Corinthian  only  three  modules 
and  three  quarters.  In  arches  with  pedestals,  his  Tuscan 
pier  is  four  modules  and  two-thirds,  and  his  Corinthian 
only  four  modules.  His  imposts  and  archivolts  are  like- 
wise varied,  and  their  proportions  are  relative  to  the  width 
of  the  arches  and  the  height  of  the  piers,  so  that  they  arc 
considerably  larger  in  arches  with  pedestals,  than  in  those 
without. 

Vignola's  arches,  being  all  of  the  same  proportion,  do 
not  characterize  the  difference  of  the  orders.  His  piers  in 
arches  without  pedestals,  are  too  narrow,  and  his  archivolts 
too  slight.  In  his  Doric  arch  without  pedestals,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  arch  and  architrave  of  the  order  is  too 
considerable,  as  it  is  indeed  in  several  others  of  his 
arches ;  and  in  his  Doric  with  pedestals,  the  piers  are  much 
too  broad.  Palladio  makes  too  great  a  difference  between 
the  height  of  his  arches.  His  Tuscan  and  Doric  are  too 
low,  his  Corinthian  and  Composite  much  too  high.  His 
piers  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  void  of  the  arch, 
in  the  delicate  orders,  than  in  the  massive.  His  archivolts 
are  slender,  his  imposts  clumsy  and  ill  profiled.  The  aper- 
tures of  Scamozzi's  arches  are  well  proportioned,  except 
in  the  Corinthian  order,  where  they  are  like  Palladio's, 
of  an  excessive  height.  His  piers  bear  a  proper  relation 
to  the  arches,  as  do  likewise  his  imposts  and  archivolts, 
excepting  in  the  arches  with  pedestals,  where  they  are 
much  too  predominant  in  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
composition,  and  the  members  of  which  they  consist  are 
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larger  than  those  of  the  cornice  of  the  order,  a  fault  which 
Palladio  has  likewise  been  guilty  of  to  a  very  great  ex- 
cess. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  extremely  reasonable  to  aug- 
ment the  size  of  the  imposts  and  archivolts  of  arches  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  aperture,  and  in  cases 
where  no  order  is  employed  it  ought  always  to  be  done  ; 
but  when  the  arches  are  not  only  adorned  with  imposts 
and  archivolts,  but  are  likewise  surrounded  with  pedestals, 
columns,  and  entablatures,  it  must  be  very  improper  to 
change  considerably  the  proportions  of  any  one  of  these 
parts,  while  all  the  rest  remain  unaltered, — since  the 
consequence  must  be  a  considerable  disparity  between 
them,  so  much  the  more  striking,  as  they  are  near  each 
other  and  of  similar  natures,  both  circumstances  tending 
to  facilitate  a  comparison ;  while  a  trifling  disproportion 
between  the  aperture  of  the  arch  and  its  impost  or  archi- 
volt  will  seldom  be  perceived,  and  never  can  be  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye. 

In  the  annexed  plates1  are  given  designs  of  arches  in 
all  the  orders,  wherein  it  has  been  attempted  to  avoid 
the  faults  with  which  the  above-mentioned  masters  are 
charged.  In  the  arches  without  pedestals,  their  height  is 
made  equal  to  the  length  of  the  column  ;  which  height  is, 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders,  something  less  than 
double  the  width  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  Corinthian  or 
Composite  something  more  than  double  ;  and  in  arches 
with  pedestals  nearly  the  same  proportion  between  the 
height  and  the  width  of  the  aperture  is  observed. 

The  difference  of  width  in  the  arches,  supposing  the 

1  See  Plates  of  Arches  without  and  with  Pedestals. 
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orders  to  be  all  of  the  same  height,  not  being  considerable, 
I  have  constantly  observed  the  same  dimensions  as  well 
in  the  piers  as  in  the  imposts  and  archivolts ;  which  is 
done  to  avoid  a  troublesome  and  needless  detail,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  different  orders  being  sufficiently  preserved 
without  it.  For  though  the  Corinthian  pier  contains  in 
width  the  same  number  of  modules  as  the  Tuscan,  yet  as 
these  modules  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
delicacy  in  the  orders,  the  real  size  of  the  one  is  to  that 
of  the  other,  only  as  seven  to  ten. 

In  the  Doric  order,  the  distribution  of  the  frize  makes 
it  difficult  to  proportion  the  apertures  of  the  arches  well, 
either  with  or  without  pedestals;  for  the  intervals  of  three 
or  four  triglyphs  are  too  narrow,  and  those  of  four  and 
five  are  rather  too  wide.  Palladio,  to  conquer  that  diffi- 
culty, has  at  the  Carita  in  Venice1,  omitted  the  usual  or- 
naments of  the  frize,  and  introduced,  instead  of  them,  an 
imitation  of  those  on  the  frize  of  the  Sibyl's  Temple  at 
Tivoli* ;  having  at  the  same  time  made  the  distance  be- 

1  Monisterio  Jo'  Canonici  Lateranjnsi  della  Carita.  The  building  has 
never  been  finished.  LED-J 

''  This  exquisite  temple,  which  is  circular,  has  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Price  in  his  Essay,  as  an  example  of  beauty,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Burke's 
doctrine  of  flowing  lines.  On  this  passage  of  Mr-  Price,  the  noble  author 
of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture" 
observes,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  general  beauty  of  this  temple,  or  the 
charm  of  its  appearance,  especially  in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed  ; 
whatever  may  be  the  corrupt  taste ot  some  of  its  ornamental  details."  This 
ex  cathedrii  remark  I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  noticed, 
but  that  the  student  might  be  perhaps  misled,  had  I  passed  it  in  silence. 
If  he  rely  on  my  judgment  respecting  the  taste  of  the  detail  of  the  tem- 
ple in  question,  he  will  receive  an  impression  toto  ccelo  different  from 
that  conveyed  by  the  quotation.  The  capital  of  the  temple  of  the  .Sibyl 
at  Tivoli,  is  in  its  singular  construction,  the  leaves  being  cut  into  the  bell 
and   not  appliquccs,  see   note  page   147,  a   remarkable   specimen  of  the 
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tween  the  axis  of  the  columns  only  eleven  modules  and  a 
half,  instead  of  twelve  and  a  half,  which  was  the  regular 
measure.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  designs  of  the  Doric  order,  has 
diminished  the  breadth  of  the  metopes  and  triglyphs  ; 
and  Scamozzi  has  made  his  Doric  columns  seventeen  mo- 
dules high,  instead  of  sixteen,  their  usual  dimension, 
and  raised  them  on  plinths,  which  last  expedient  Sangallo 
has  likewise  made  use  of  in  the  lower  order  of  the  Farnese 
at  Rome. 

In  imitation  of  Sangallo,  I  have  in  the  Doric  arch  with- 
out pedestals,  raised  the  columns  on  plinths,  but  avoided 
augmenting  their  height,  as  I  did  not  incline  to  change 
the  established  proportions  of  the  order,  where  there  ap- 
peared so  little  occasion  for  it.  However,  if  the  lowness 
of  the  arch  should  be  objected  to,  it  may  easily  be  reme- 
died either  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  column,  as 
Palladio  has  done  in  his  arch  with  pedestals,  or  by  dimi- 
nishing the  breadth  of  the  metopes  and  triglyphs,  accord- 
ing to  Le  Clerc's  method,  or  by  employing  both  these  ar- 
tifices together  ;  which  last  should  be  preferred,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  change  in  the  proportions  of  each  particular  part 
less  considerable. 

The  same  expedients  may  be  used  in  changing  the 
measures  of  the  Doric  arch  with  pedestals,  if  they  should 
not  please  ;  observing  always  to  divide  the  alteration  pro- 
portionably  between  the  pedestal,  the  column,  and  the 
frize  of  the  order ;  by  which  means  the  height  of  the 

genius  and  taste  of  the  Architect  who  contrived  it.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  work  is  not  highly  finished  like  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  but 
beauty  of  form  and  high  finishing  are  not  inseparable  in  works  of  taste. 

[ED.] 
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aperture  may  be  brought  to  double  its  width  without  ap- 
parent detriment  to  any  other  part  ;  for  many  things 
which,  in  the  strictness  of  theory,  appear  licentious,  are, 
in  reality,  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  the  execution, 
because  they  are  not  easily  perceptible. 

The  proportions  of  the   Tuscan  arch  may  likewise  be 
changed  if  required,  and  the  height  of  the  aperture  be 
made  nearer  to  double  its  width,  which,  as  there  are  nei- 
ther modillions  nor  dentils  in  the  cornice,  may  be  done 
without  changing  the  proportion  of  any  part  of  the  order. 
Should  the  breadths  which  I  have  given  to  the  piers  of 
all  the  abovementioned  arches,  though  they  seem  to  me 
well-proportioned,  be  thought  too  considerable,  they  may 
be  diminished,  and  in  arches  without  pedestals,  be  re- 
duced to  three  modules  and  three  quarters,  like  those  of 
Palladio,  observing,  in  such  case,  to  reduce  the  archivolts  to 
twenty  six  minutes,  instead  of  the  thirty,  which  they  have 
in  the  annexed  designs.  The  piers  of  arches  with  pedestals 
may  likewise  be  lessened,  and  instead  of  four  modules  and 
a  half,  be  only  four  in  breadth,  which  may  be  done  with- 
out changing  the  dimensions  of  the  archivolts  ;  nor  need, 
in  either  of  the  cases,  the  imposts  of  any  of  the  arches  be 
altered. 

When  columns  are  engaged  in  the  piers,  their  projection 
depends  on  that  of  the  impost,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent part  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  column, 
at  least  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders  ;  but  in  the  Ionic, 
Composite,  and  Corinthian,  it  may  project  somewhat 
beyond  the  axis,  as  in  the  Redentore  '  at  Venice,  one  of 

1  This  elegant  church  was  decreed  and  dedicated  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  World,  by   the  Venetians,  in  gratitude   for  their  delivery  from  the 
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Palladio's  best  works,  because,  when  the  columns  in  these 
orders  are  disengaged  much  above  the  half  of  their  dia- 
meter, it  occasions  very  disagreeable  mutilations  in  the 
capitals,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  porch  of  St.  George's', 
Bloomsbury,  and  at  the  Banqueting-House,  Whitehall. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  delicacy  in  the  orders, 
I  have  increased  the  thickness  of  the  piers  in  each,  a 
quarter  of  a  module.  Scamozzi's  rule  is  quite  opposite  to 
this,  for  he  diminishes  his  piers  in  thickness  as  well  as  in 
breadth,  in  the  delicate  orders ;  by  which  practice  the  real 
solidity  of  the  structure  is  much  affected,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  columns,  which  may  be  considered  as  parts  of 
the  piers,  or  as  their  abutments,  are  much  weaker  in  the 
Composite  and  Corinthian,  than  they  are  in  the  Tuscan  or 
Doric  orders  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  method  here  ob- 
served, the  solidity  of  all  the  piers  is  nearly  the  same,  a 
circumstance  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  trifling 
disproportion  between  the  thickness  of  the  pier  and  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  which  can  seldom  be  discovered, 
and  never  without  a  nicer  inspection  than  can  take  place 
in  observing  the  general  effect  of  any  composition. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  decoration  of  arcades,  the 
portico  may  either  have  a  flat  ceiling,  or  be  arched  in  va- 
rious manners.   When  the  ceiling  is  flat,  there  may  be  on 

dreadful  plague  that  raged  in  the  city  in  the  year  1576.  On  the  3d  of  May 
1577)  the  Doge  and  Patriarch  of  Venice  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice, 
on  which  was  the  following  inscription : — 

EX  PIO,  SOLEMNIQ.  VOTO  REIP.  AD  ARCENDA  FULGURA  DIR.E  PESTIS 
REDEMPT.  DEO  SANCT  D.  GREG.  XIII.  PONT.  MAX.  VENET.  DUCE 
ALOYSIO  MOCENICO,  JOAN.  TRIVIS.  PATRIAR.  MDI.XXVI. 

See  "  Venetia  Citta  Nobilissima,  e  singolare,  descritta  Da  M.  F.  Sanso- 
vino,"  4to.  Venetia,  mdclxiii.  pa.  255. 

1  See  note  at  page  262.  [ed.J 
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the  backs  of  the  piers,  pilasters  of  the  same  kind  and  di- 
mensions with  the  columns  on  their  fronts  ;  facing  which 
pilasters  there  must  be  others  like  them,  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  portico.  Their  projection,  as  well  as  that  of  those 
against  the  back  of  the  piers,  may  be  from  one-sixth  to 
one-quarter  of  their  diameter.  These  pilasters  may  sup- 
port a  continued  entablature,  or  one  interrupted  and 
running  across  the  portico  over  every  two  pilasters,  in 
order  to  form  coffers  ;  or  the  architrave  and  frize  only 
may  be  continued,  while  the  cornice  alone  is  carried 
across  the  portico  over  the  pilasters,  as  before,  and  serves 
to  form  compartments  in  the  ceiling,  as  is  done  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Massimi  Palace '  at  Rome,  and  in  the  great 
stable  of  the  King's  Mews,  near  Charing  Cross. 

Where  the  portico  is  arched,  either  with  a  semi-circular 
or  elliptical  vault,  the  backs  of  the  piers  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  portico  may  be  decorated  with  pilasters,  as  is 
above  described,  supporting  a  regular  continued  enta- 
blature, from  a  little  above  which  the  arch  should  take  its 
spring,  that  no  part  of  it  may  be  hid  by  the  projection  of 
the  cornice.  The  vault  may  be  enriched  with  compart- 
ments of  various  regular  figures,  such  as  hexagons,  octa- 
gons, squares,  and  the  like,  of  which,  and  their  decora- 
tions, several  examples  are  given  among  the  designs  for 
ceilings.  But  when  the  vault  is  groined,  or  composed  of 
flats,  circular  or  domical  coves,  sustained  on  pendentivcs, 
the  pilasters  may  be  as  broad  as  are  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  piers,  but  they  must  rise  no  higher  than  the  top  of 

1  By  Baldassare  Pcruzzi,  one  of  the  many  Architects  employed  on  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  Peruzzi  was  born  in  14JU,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1536.  He  has  the  honour  of  lying  by  the  side  of  the  divine  Raffaelle 
d'Urbino,  in  the  Pantheon.  CED0 
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the  impost,  the  mouldings  of  which  must  finish  and  serve 
them  instead  of  a  capital ;  from  whence  the  groins  and 
pendentives  are  to  spring,  as  also  the  bands  or  arcs  doub- 
leaax  which  divide  the  vault. 

In  the  third  plate  of  arches  are  six  different  designs  of 
arcades,  all  of  them  composed  by  celebrated  masters,  and 
perfect  in  their  kind.  Fig.  1,  though  less  so  than  the  rest, 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  invention  of  Serlio  ',  who  recom- 
mends that  manner  of  arching  in  cases  where  columns 
are  already  provided,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  places 
abounding  with  antiquities,  of  which  the  length  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  intended  purpose.  And  he  observes  that 
where  these  arches  are  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure them  with  strong  abutments  at  each  end.  The  great 
aperture  of  this  kind  of  arch  may  be  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  diameters  of  the  column  in  width,  and  in 
height  double  that  dimension  ;  the  width  of  the  small  aper- 
ture must  never  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  large  one, 
and  its  height  is  determined  by  the  height  of  the  columns. 
To  me  it  seems  that  this  sort  of  disposition  might  be  consi- 
derably improved  by  adding  an  architrave  cornice  or  an 
entablature  to  the  column,  by  omitting  the  rustics,  and 
by  surrounding  the  arches  with  archivolts. 

Fig.  2  is  of  Vignola's  invention,  and  executed  by  him 
in  the  (Tortile  of  the  castle  at  Caprarola\    The  arches  are, 

1  Lib.  iv.  Dell'  ornamento  Rustico. 

x  By  Giacomo  Barozzi  da  Vignola.  Not  any  of  his  other  works,  beautiful 
as  thev  are,  are  deemed  by  Milizia  "  paragonabili  al  Palazzo  di  Caprarola, 
che  e  senza  dubbio  l'opera  piu  Grande  e  piii  bella  di  si  egregio  Artista." 
It  was  built  for  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  in  a  lonely,  mountainous, 
and  barren  spot  on  the  Viterbo  road,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  The 
building  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  surrounded  with  rocks.  The  effect 
on  anuroaclring  it  resembles  that  of  enchantment.     In  front,  to  the  right 

P  P 
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in  height,  somewhat  more  than  twice  their  width  ;  the 
distance  from  the  arch  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  arch.  The  breadth  of 
the  pier  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  arch ;  and  the  aper- 
ture of  the  window  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  that 
breadth.     Fig.  3  is  an  invention  of  Bramante  ',  and  exe- 

and  left,  are  the  stables  and  other  offices  :  out  of  which  the  main  body  of 
the  building  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  on  the  plan,  whose  salient 
angles  are  Hanked  by  bastions,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of 
civil  and  military  architecture,  with  an  air  of  infinite  grandeur.  The  de- 
tails are  all  in  good  taste,  and  exceedingly  pleasing.  Not  less  so  is  the 
plan  of  this  singular  palace.  Besides  a  large  loggia  and  staircase  on  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  there  are  four  great  rooms,  to  which  is  a  sepa- 
rate access  by  means  of  the  circular  open  arcade  which  circumscribes  tin- 
central  court.  Though  the  building  is  not  of  great  magnitude,  the 
apartments  are,  from  their  judicious  disposition,  of  considerable  number. 
Some  of  the  views  which  adorn  the  interior  of  the  palace  are  from  the 
pencil  of  Yignola  himself.  "Allorcho  il  famoso  Monsignore  Barbara  vide 
questo  Palazzo,"  according  to  Milizia  "  disse,  che  la  presenza  era  maggior 
della  Fama.'  A  more  magnificent  villa  than  that  just  described  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  Europe.  [kd.] 

'  Donato  Lazzari,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Bramante  da  Urbino. 
was  a  painter  and  architect.  He  was  born  at  Caste]  Durante,  some  say 
Fcrmignano,  in  the  territory  of  Urbino,  in  1444,  and  died  in  1514.  Of 
his  works  as  a  painter  we  know  but  little,  but  his  talents  as  an  architect, 
the  original  plan  for  St.  Peter's,  which  all  the  succeeding  architects  could 
not,  by  their  many  alterations,  supersede,  sufficiently  evince.  His  first 
patron,  after  his  arrival  in  Pome,  was  Cardinal  Caratfa,  for  whom  he  de- 
signed and  executed  the  choir  in  the  Convent  dei  Frati.  This  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Alexander  VI.  for  whom  he  was  much  employed. 
Under  Julius  II.  he  was  engaged  as  superintendant  of  his  buildings,  in  ac- 
complishing the  junction  of  the  Belveder  with  the  Vatican,  by  means  of 
two  galleries  over  a  gorge.  At  Bologna,  in  1504,  he  was  employed  in  for- 
tifying the  town  during  the  war  of  Bfirandola.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
after  this  journey,  he  made  the  designs  for  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  were  carried  into  execution  as  high  as  the  entablature  and  the  four 
great  arches  for  the  support  of  the  dome,  before  his  death.  Michael 
Angelo,  who  admired  his  designs,  Conformed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
original   intention  of  Bramante.    in   carrying   on  the   works,  but    it    was 
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cuted  in  the  Garden  of  the  Belvidere  at  Rome.  The 
height  of  the  arch  is  a  trifle  more  than  twice  its  width  ; 
the  breadth  of  the  pier  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  arch  ; 
and,  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  two  of  them  are 
given  to  the  parts  of  the  pier  supporting  the  archivolts, 
four  to  the  two  columns,  two  to  the  intervals  between  the 
niche  and  the  columns,  and  four  to  the  niche.  The  height 
of  the  pedestal  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  arch;  the  co- 
lumns are  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  the  height  of  the 
entablature  is  one  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  columns ; 
the  impost  and  archivolt  are,  each  of  them,  equal  to  half 
a  diameter  of  the  column.  Fig.  4  is  very  common  in  the 
works  of  Palladio,  and  has  been  often  imitated  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  height  of  the  arch  may  be  about  twice  its 
width,  and  the  breadth  of  the  pier  should  never  be  less 
than  one,  nor  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  width  of  the 
arch.  Fig.  5  is  a  design  of  Vignola,  executed  at  Monte 
Dragone,  a  seat  of  the  Princes  Borghese,  near  Frascati. 
The  height  of  the  arch  is  something  more  than  twice  its 
width,  and  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  including  the  columns 
that  support  the  arch,  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  width  of  the 
arch  itself.  Fig.  C  is  an  invention  of  Palladio,  and  execut- 
ed by  him  in  the  Basilica  at  Vicenza.  The  most  beautiful 
proportion  for  compositions  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  arch  be  in  height  twice  its  width  ;   that  the 

much  altered  by  the  architects  who  succeeded  him.  It  was  Bramante 
who  invited  Raftaelle,  his  cousin,  to  Rome,  instructed  him  in  architecture, 
and  procured  employment  for  him  in  the  Vatican.  In  gratitude  for  his~ 
care  of  him,  Rafaelle  has  left  us  his  portrait  in  the  School  of  Athens. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  talents  of  Bramante.  In 
writing  to  his  friend  Messer  Bartolomeo,  he  says,  "  Non  si  pu6  negare, 
che  Bramante  non  fosse  valente  nell'  architettura  quanto  ogni  altro,  che  sia 
stato  dagli  antichi  in  qua,"  &c.  CED0 
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breadth  of  the  pier  do  not  exceed  that  of  the  arch,  nor  be 
much  less ;  that  the  small  order  be  in  height  two-thirds 
of  the  large  columns,  which  height  being  divided  into 
nine  parts,  eight  of  them  must  be  for  the  height  of  the 
column,  and  the  ninth  for  the  height  of  the  architrave 
cornice,  two-fifths  of  which  should  be  for  the  architrave, 
and  three  for  the  cornice.  The  breadth  of  the  archivolt 
should  be  equal  to  the  superior  diameter  of  the  small  co- 
lumns, and  the  key-stone  at  its  bottom  must  never  exceed 
the  same  breadth. 


'  '///////A 
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When  two  or  more  orders  are  employed,  and  placed 
upon  each  other  in  a  building,  the  laws  of  solidity  require 
that  the  strongest  should  be  placed  lowermost ;  wherefore 
the  Tuscan  is  to  support  the  Doric,  the  Doric  the  Ionic, 
the  Ionic  the  Composite  or  Corinthian,  and  the  Compo- 
site the  Corinthian  only  *. 

This  rule,  however,  has  not  always  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to ;   most  authors  place  the  Composite  above  the 

1  Knight,  in  his  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  Part  ii. 
chap.  2,  says,  "  The  appropriation  of  particular  proportions  to  the  columns 
of  the  particular  orders  is,  I  believe,  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  one  order  over  another,  of  which  I  know  of  no  instance  an- 
terior to  the  theatres  of  the  Romans ;  the  first  of  which,  excepting  tem- 
porary structures  of  wood,  was  that  of  Pompey.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  orders  in  buildings  of  this  kind,  the  plainest  was  naturally 
placed  lowest,  and  the  most  enriched  highest,  and  hence  the  plainest  was 
made  the  most  massive,  and  the  most  ornamented  the  most  light  and  slen- 
der ;  but  as  this  distinction  of  proportions  arose  merely  from  the  relative 
positions  which  they  held  when  thus  employed  together,  and  not  from  any 
inherent  principle  of  propriety,  there  can  be  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
established  custom  why  it  should  be  observed  when  they  are  employed  se- 
parately, and  independent  of  each  other."  Upon  this  passage  there  is  a  note 
by  its  author  alluding  to  the  Temple  at  Tegea,  said  by  Pausanias,  Arcad. 
xli.  to  have  been  designed  by  Scopas,  in  which  there  was  an  upper  range 
of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  over  the  lower  Ionic  range ;  but  Mr. 
Knight  thinks  as  the  temple  was  built  on  the  site  of  one  burnt  in  the  96th 
Olympiad,  and  that  as  these  works  did  not  proceed  with  great  rapidity  in 
inferior  cities,  it  may  be  likely  that  the  upper  range  was  added  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  this  note  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  Inquiry  into  Grecian  Architecture,  who  says,  page  176, 
that  Mr.  Knight  has  fallen  into  a  mistake;  at  all  events  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  mention  the  substance  of  the  note  in  question.  CED-D 
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Corinthian,  and  we  find  it  so  disposed  in  many  modern 
buildings.  There  are  likewise  examples  where  the  same 
order  is  repeated ;  as  at  the  theatre  of  Statilius  Taurus  ' 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  there  are  others  where  an  inter- 
mediate order  is  omitted,  and  the  Ionic  placed  on  the 
Tuscan,  or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Doric  ;  but  none  of 
these  practices  are  regular.  The  first  of  them  is  an  evi- 
dent trespass  against  the  rules  of  solidity,  and  should  ne- 
ver be  imitated  ;  the  second  occasions  a  tiresome  uniform- 
ity ;  and  the  last  cannot  be  effected  without  several  dis- 
agreeable irregularities  ;  for  if  the  diameter  of  the  superior 
order  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  inferior,  as 
if  the  succession  were  regular,  the  upper  order  will  behigher 
than  the  lower  one  ;  and  if  the  diameter  be  lessened,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  height,  the  column  will  be  too  slen- 
der, the  intercolumniation,  which  at  best  becomes  too 
wide,  will  be  still  more  enlarged,  and  the  piers,  if  there  be 
arches,  will  be  considerably  too  broad.  Besides  all  which, 
the  characters  of  the  different  orders  will  be  much  too 
opposite  to  be  employed  in  the  same  aspect,  without 
being  connected  by  some  preparatory  decoration. 

In  placing  columns  above  each  other,  it  is  always  to  be 
observed,  that  the  axis  of  all  the  columns  must  corre- 
spond, and  be  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  at  least  in 
front ;  in  flank  they  may  or  may  not  be  so,  as  shall  be 
most  convenient,  though  it  is  certainly  more  regular,  as 
well  as  more  solid,  to  place  them  on  a  perpendicular  line 
in  flank  likewise.  At  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  axis 
of  the  Ionic  column  is  almost  a  foot  within  that  of  the 
Doric  one  below  it ;  which,  as  the  columns  are  engaged, 

1  See  Suetonius  in  Yitj  Caligul.  cap.  li!,  where  the  theatre  of  Taurus 
Statilius  is  noticed.  CKU-'] 
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and  the  wall  of  the  second  story  is  considerably  retracted, 
could  not  well  be  avoided  ;  and  in  cases  of  a  similar 
nature,  where  the  solidity  of  the  structure  is  not  affected 
by  it,  the  same  method  may  be  taken  ;  observing,  how- 
ever, never  to  make  the  retraction  greater  than  it  is  at 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  where  the  front  of  the  plinth, 
in  the  second  order,  is  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  shaft 
in  the  first. 

But  wherever  columns  are  detached,  it  will  always  be 
best  to  place  them  exactly  over  each  other,  that  so  the 
axis  of  all  may  form  one  continued  perpendicular  line ; 
for  then  the  structure  will  be  solid,  which  it  cannot  be 
when  the  superior  column  is  placed  considerably  within 
the  inferior  one,  as  a  great  part  of  it  can  then  have  no 
other  support  than  the  entablature  of  the  order  below  it. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  by  so  doing,  the  bases  of  the  upper 
order  will  have  a  false  bearing  in  front,  as  well  as  on  the 
sides  ;  but  there  being  no  possibility  of  removing  this  in- 
conveniency  on  the  sides,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence to  remove  it  in  front,  where  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

Vitruvius,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  fifth  book,  says, 
that  the  columns  in  a  second  story  should  be  less  than 
those  in  a  first  by  one  quarter ;  for  the  inferior  parts  being- 
most  loaded,  ought  to  be  strongest :  and  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  he  repeats  the  same  precept, 
adding,  that  if  a  third  order  should  be  placed  upon  a 
second,  its  columns  ought  likewise  to  be  less  by  one  quar- 
ter than  those  of  the  second  order.  So  that,  according  to 
this  rule,  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  third  order, 
would  only  be  nine  sixteenths  of  that  in  the  first ;  and  if 
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the  columns  were  placed  on  pedestals,  which  according  to 
him,  must  be  less  by  one  half  in  a  superior,  than  in  an 
interior  order,  the  height  of  the  pedestal  and  column  in 
the  second  order,  would  be  to  their  height  in  the  first,  as 
eleven  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  height  of  the  pedestal  and 
column,  in  the  third  order,  would  be  to  their  height  in  the 
first,  nearly  as  fifteen  to  thirty-two ;  that  is,  less  by  more 
than  one  half.  And  further,  if  three  orders  of  detached 
columns  thus  proportioned  were  placed  one  above  the 
other,  as,  for  instance,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ; 
and  the  lower  intercolumniations  were  Eustyle,  or  of  two 
diameters  and  one  third;  the  second  intercolumniations 
would  be  Aiaeostyle,  or  of  four  diameters ;  and  the  third 
would  be  nearly  of  six  diameters  and  a  half:  a  width  of 
intercolumniation  extremely  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  at 
any  rate  unsolid,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius's  own  doc- 
trine, not  practicable  but  where  the  architraves  are  made 
of  timber.  And  if,  in  like  manner,  three  orders  of  engaged 
columns  were  placed  above  each  other,  either  alone,  or  on 
pedestals;  and  the  lower  intercolumniation  was  of  a  proper 
width  to  admit  a  well  proportioned  niche,  window,  door  or 
arch,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  decorate  the  se- 
cond intercolumniation,  and  absolutely  impossible  to  de- 
corate the  third,  which  though  considerably  wider  than 
the  first,  would  be  no  more  than  about  half  as  high. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  various  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  modern  architects,  witli  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  orders  placed  above  each  other ;  the  curious 
may  consult  Blondel's  Cours  d'Architecture ',  where  the 

« 

'  Quatricme  Partio,  chap,  !.  et  seq.  [KIJ] 
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greatest  part  of  them  are  enumerated,  and  their  merits 
nicely  weighed ;  the  whole  discussion  being  spun  out  to 
the  extent  of  seventy  well  filled  folio  pages.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Scamozzi's  rule'  is  universally 
esteemed  the  best ;  being  simple,  natural,  and  attended 
with  fewer  inconveniencies  than  any  other.  It  is  built 
upon  a  passage  in  the  fifth  book  of  Vitruvius,  and  imports, 
that  the  lower  diameter  of  the  superior  column  should 
constantly  be  equal  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  inferior 
one,  as  if  all  the  columns  were  formed  of  one  long  tapering 
tree,  cut  into  several  pieces. 

According  to  this  rule,  the  Doric  column  will  be  to  the 
Tuscan,  as  thirteen  and  one-third  to  fourteen  ;  the  Ionic 
to  the  Doric,  as  fifteen  to  sixteen ;  the  Composite  or  Co- 
rinthian to  the  Ionic,  as  sixteen  and  two  thirds  to  eight- 
een ;  and  the  Corinthian  to  the  Composite,  as  sixteen  and 
two  thirds  to  twenty. 

In  this  progression  it  appears,  that  when  the  Composite 
and  Corinthian  are  employed  together,  the  relations  be- 
tween them  are  more  distant  than  between  any  of  the 
other  orders.  But  this  may  be  remedied  by  lessening  the 
diminution  of  the  inferior  column,  making  its  upper  dia- 
meter six-sevenths,  or  seven- eighths  of  the  lower  one, 
instead  of  five-sixths ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  very 

'  "  Laonde,  noi  coucludiamo,  die  sia  molto  piu  ragionevole,  e  riescano 
anco  molto  meglio,  e  piu  grate  all'occhio  a  far  esse  colonne  1'une  minori 
dell'altre  quanto  porta  la  loro  propria  diminuitione,  in  modo,  che  la  gros- 
sezza  della  parte  di  sopra  delle  prime,  sia  a  punto  la  grossezza  delle 
seconde,  e  cosi  di  mano  in  mano :  la  qual  cosa  si  vede  osservata  nelT  Ordine 
Ionico  de  Theatro  di  Marcello,  e  altri  edifici :  e  questa  e  ragione,  e  termine 
naturale,  come  se  d'un  lungo,  e  solo  albero  si  facessero  le  lunghezze  de'  loro 
fusti,  l'uno  dopo  l'altro,"  &c.  See  Scamozzi,  Parte  Seconda,  Lib.  vi. 
cap.  11.  Qed.] 

Q  Q 
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best  expedient  will  be,  never  to  use  these  two  orders  in 
the  same  aspect ;  for  they  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  differs 
little  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  object. 

It  may  probably  be  objected,  that  the  inferior  orders, 
according  to  the  abovementioned  proportions,  will  not  be 
sufficiently  predominant.  But  if  both  the  orders  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  front,  this  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
there  are  many  examples,  where  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  greater,  which  yet  succeed  perfectly  well,  and 
are  generally  esteemed.  And  if  the  superior  order  only 
subsists  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  emls,  as  is  often  the  case, 
then  the  parts  of  the  inferior  order,  over  which  no  supe- 
rior is  placed,  are  generally  finished  with  a  balustrade, 
levelling  with  the  cills  of  the  windows  in  the  second  order; 
which  unites  with,  and  is  sufficient  to  give  a  proper  degree 
of  predominance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  composition. 

In  England  there  are  few  examples  of  more  than  two 
stories  of  columns  in  the  same  aspect :  and  though  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  we  frequently  meet  with 
three,  and  sometimes  more,  yet  it  is  a  practice  by  no  means 
to  be  recommended  or  imitated;  for  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  avoiding  many  striking  inconsistencies,  or  of  pre- 
serving the  character  of  each  order  in  the  intercolumnal 
decorations,  Palladio  has  attempted  it  at  the  Carita  in 
Venice  ;  Sangallo  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Home  ;  Am- 
manati '  in  the  Cortile  of  the  Pitti  at  Florence ;  but  all 

'  Bartolomeo  Ammanati,  a  Florentine  Architect  anil  Sculptor,  was 
bom  in  1511,  died  in  1586.  His  first  master  was  Beccio  Randinclli.  but 
he  afterwards  studied  under  Sansuvino  at  Venice.  The  celebrated  Bridge 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  of  which  he  was  architect,  has  spread 
his  reputation  throughout  the  world.  Ammanati  wrote  a  work,  enti- 
tled "  La  Citta"  never  published,  and  for  a  length  of  time  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  containing  designs  for  all  the  public  edifices  requisite  in  a 
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unsuccessfully.  It  is  even  difficult  to  arrange  two  orders 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  regularity  for  the  reasons 
already  offered  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  which  will 
remain  in  force,  even  when  Scamozzi's  rule  is  observed, 
though  the  relations  between  the  heights  of  the  different 
orders  are  then  less  distant  than  by  any  other  method. 

In  the  first  plate  of  orders  above  each  other,  1  have 
given  designs  of  double  colonnades  in  all  the  orders,  which 
are  so  disposed  that  the  modillions,  mutules,  triglyphs, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  entablature,  fall  regularly  over 
the  axis  of  the  columns,  except  in  the  Composite  and 
Corinthian  combination,  where  in  the  Eustyle  interval, 
the  modillions  of  the  second  cornice  do  not  exactly  answer. 
But  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  spectator's  eye, 
makes  this  irregularity  less  important,  more  especially  as 
a  modillion  will  fall  exactly  over  the  axis  of  every  third 
column.  Nevertheless,  if  a  scrupulous  accuracy  should 
be  required,  the  entablature  may  be  augmented,  and  made 
full  five  modules  high,  by  which  means  the  distribution 
will  be  perfectly  regular. 

Among  the  intercolumniations  exhibited  in  the  above- 
mentioned  plate,  there  are  some  in  the  second  orders  ex- 
tremely wide,  such  as  the  Ionic  interval  over  the  Doric 
Araeostyle  ;  the  Composite  and  Corinthian  intervals  over 
the  Ionic  and  Composite  AraBostyles  ;  which,  having  a 
weak,  meagre  appearance,  and  not  being  sufficiently  solid, 

city.  This  is  now  among  the  collection  of  designs  in  the  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence. His  wife,  Laura  Battiferri,  was  renowned  for  her  literary  acquire- 
ments, for  which  she  was  chosen  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Academy  of 
Intronati  at  Siena.  A  description  of  the  Bridge  above  mentioned,  under 
the  title  "  Delia  vera  Curva  degli  archi  del  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita  di  Firenze," 
by  Pietro  Ferroni,  4to.  Verona,  ]  808 — contains  much  interesting  matter, 
as  well  as  plates  of  the  structure.  [ed.] 
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excepting  in  small  buildings,  are  seldom  to  be  suffered, 
and  should  seldom  be  introduced.  The  most  eligible  are, 
the  Eustyle  and  Diastyle  for  the  first  order,  which  produce 
nearly  the  Diastyle  and  the  Araeostyle  in  the  second. 

Many  architects,  among  which  number  are  Palladio  and 
Scamozzi,  place  the  second  order  of  columns  on  a  pedes- 
tal. In  compositions  consisting  of  two  stories  of  arcades 
this  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  in  colonnades  it  may  and 
ought :  for  the  addition  of  the  pedestal  renders  the  upper 
ordonnance  too  predominant,  and  the  projection  of  the 
pedestal's  base  is  both  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  much 
too  heavy  a  load  on  the  inferior  entablature.  Palladio,  in 
the  Barbarano  Palace  at  Vicenza,  has  placed  the  columns 
of  the  second  story  on  a  plinth  only,  and  this  disposition 
is  best :  the  height  of  the  plinth  being  regulated  by  the 
point  of  view,  and  made  sufficient  to  expose  to  sight  the 
whole  base  of  the  column.  In  this  case,  the  balustrade 
must  be  without  either  pedestals  or  half  balusters  to  sup- 
port its  extremities,  because  these  would  contract  and  alter 
the  form  of  the  column ;  its  rail  or  cap  must  be  fixed  to 
the  shafts  of  the  columns,  and  its  base  made  to  level  with 
their  bases ;  the  upper  torus  and  fillet  of  the  columns 
being  continued  in  the  interval,  and  serving  as  mouldings 
to  the  base  of  the  balustrade.  The  rail  and  balusters 
must  not  be  clumsy;  wherefore  it  is  best  to  use  double- 
bellied  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  done  in  most  of  his 
buildings ;  and  to  give  to  the  rail  very  little  projection  ; 
that  so,  it  may  not  advance  too  far  upon  the  surface  of 
the  column,  and  seem  to  cut  into  it.  In  large  buildings, 
the  centre  of  the  baluster  may  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  column  ;  but  in  small  ones,  it  must  be  within  it, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 
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The  height  of  the  balustrade  is  regulated,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  its  use  ;  and  cannot  well  be  lower  than  three 
feet,  nor  should  it  be  higher  than  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet.  Nevertheless,  it  must  necessarily  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  architecture,  and  have  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  the  lower  order,  or  whatever  it  imme- 
diately stands  upon,  as  when  a  balustrade  is  placed  thereon, 
chiefly  for  ornament.  Wherefore,  if  the  parts  are  large, 
the  height  of  the  balustrade  must  be  augmented  ;  and  if 
they  are  small,  it  must  be  diminished,  as  is  done  in  the 
Casino  at  Wilton,  where  it  is  only  two  feet  four  inches 
high,  which  was  the  largest  dimension  that  could  be  given 
to  it  in  so  small  a  building.  But  that  it  might,  notwith- 
standing its  lowness,  answer  the  intended  purpose,  the 
pavement  of  the  portico  is  six  inches  lower  than  the  bases 
of  the  columns,  and  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
plat-band  that  finishes  the  basement. 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  disposition,  for  two 
stories  of  arcades,  is  to  raise  the  inferior  order  on  a  plinth, 
and  the  superior  one  on  a  pedestal,  as  Sangallo  has  done 
at  the  Palazzo  Farnese  ;  making  both  the  ordonnances  of 
an  equal  height,  as  Palladio  has  done  at  the  Basilica  of 
Vicenza.  In  the  second  plate  of  orders  above  each  other, 
there  are  designs  of  arches  upon  arches  for  each  order, 
which  are  perfectly  regular  and  well  proportioned. 

Scamozzi,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  sixth  book, 
says,  that  the  arches  in  the  second  story  should  not  only 
be  lower,  but  also  narrower,  than  those  in  the  first;  sup- 
porting his  doctrine  by  several  specious  arguments,  and 
by  the  practice,  as  he  says,  of  the  ancient  architects  in 
various  buildings  mentioned  by  him.  In  most  of  these 
however,  the  superior  arches  are  so  far  from  being  nar- 
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rower,  that  they  are  either  equal  to,  or  wider  than  the 
inferior  ones.  In  fact,  his  doctrine  in  this  particular  is 
very  erroneous,  entirely  contrary  to  reason,  and  productive 
of  several  had  consequences  ;  for  if  the  upper  arches  be 
narrower  than  the  lower  ones,  the  piers  must  of  course  be 
broader,  which  is  opposite  to  all  rules  of  solidity  whatever, 
and  exceedingly  ugly  to  the  sight.  The  extraordinary 
breadth  of  the  pier  on  each  side  of  the  columns,  in  the 
superior  order,  is  likewise  a  great  deformity ;  even  when 
the  arches  are  of  equal  widths,  it  is  much  too  consi- 
derable. Palladio  has,  at  the  Carita  in  Venice,  and  at  the 
Palazzo  Thiene  in  Vicenza,  made  his  upper  arches  wider 
than  the  lower  ones,  and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  his 
example  :  as  by  that  means  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  the 
superior  order  is  somewhat  diminished,  the  fronts  of  the 
upper  piers  bear  a  good  proportion  to  their  respective 
columns,  and  likewise  to  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

In  a  second  story  of  arcades,  there  is  no  avoiding  pe- 
destals. Palladio  has  indeed  omitted  them  at  the  Carita; 
but  his  arches  there  are  very  ill  proportioned.  The  extra- 
ordinary bulk  and  projection  of  these  pedestals  are,  as 
before  observed,  a  considerable  defect ;  to  remedy  which, 
in  some  measure,  they  have  been  frequently  employed 
without  bases,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Palazzo  Thiene,  and  that  of  the  Chiericato  in 
Vicenza.  This,  however,  helps  the  matter  but  little  ;  and 
it  will  be  best  to  make  them  always  with  bases  of  a  mode- 
rate projection,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the 
projection  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  to  ten  minutes 
only,  that  the  die  may  be  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  in  this  case  particular  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  break  the  entablature  over  each  column  of  theinfe- 
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rior  order,  because  the  false  bearing  of  the  pedestal,  in 
the  second  order,  will  by  so  doing  be  rendered  far  more 
striking,  and  in  reality  more  defective,  having  then  no 
other  support  than  the  projecting  mouldings  of  the  inferior 
cornice.  There  is  no  occasion  to  raise  the  pedestals  of 
the  second  order  on  a  plinth  ;  for,  as  they  come  very  for- 
ward on  the  cornice  of  the  first  order,  and  as  the  point  of 
view  must  necessarily  be  distant,  a  very  small  part  only  of 
their  bases  will  be  hid  from  the  eye. 

The  balustrade  must  be  level  with  the  pedestals  sup 
porting  the  columns ;  its  rail  or  cornice,  and  base,  must 
be  of  equal  dimensions  and  of  the  same  profiles,  with 
theirs.     It  should  be  contained  in  the  arch,  and  set  as  far 
back  as  possible,  that  the  form  of  the  arch  may  appear  dis- 
tinct, and  uninterrupted  from  top  to  bottom  ;  for  which 
reason  likewise,  the  cornice  of  the  pedestals  must  not 
return,  nor  profile  round  the  piers,  which  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  straight  perpendicular  lines,  from  the  imposts  to 
the  bases  of  the  pedestals.     The  back  of  the  rail  may 
either  be  made  plain,  or  be  sunk  into  a  pannel,  in  form  of 
an  open  surbase,  for  so  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  lean 
upon,  and  it  should  be  in  a  line  with,  or  somewhat  re- 
cessed within  the  backs  of  the  piers.     The  back  part  of 
the  base  of  the  balustrade  may  be  adorned  with  the  same 
mouldings  as  the  bases  of  the  piers,  provided  they  have 
not  much  projection  ;  but  if  that  should  be  considerable, 
it  will  be  best  to  use  only  a  plinth,  crowned  with  the  two 
upper  mouldings,  that  so  the  approach  may  remain  more 

free. 

In  the  Doric  arch  above  the  Tuscan,  I  have  reduced 
the  entablature  to  three  modules,  twenty -two  minutes; 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  arch  well  pro- 
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portioned,  and,  as  its  bearing  is  very  considerable,  this 
licence  seems  the  more  excusable.  The  parts  of  the  enta- 
blature have  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  usual ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  instead  of  determining  their 
measures  by  the  module  of  the  column,  they  must  be  de- 
termined by  another  module,  made  equal  to  one  quarter 
of  the  height  of  the  entablature.  The  pedestals  and  the 
balustrade  are  in  this,  as  in  the  other  arches,  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  which  was  done  to  preserve  the 
same  general  rule  throughout ;  but  as  the  entablature  here 
bears  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  to  the  column  than 
in  the  other  orders,  the  height  of  the  balustrade  is  perhaps 
a  trifle  too  considerable,  and  may  therefore,  if  required, 
be  reduced  to  two-ninths  of  the  column,  as  in  the  Ionic 
order ;  and  what  is  thus  deducted  from  the  height  of  the 
entablature,  may  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  column, 
which  by  that  means  will  acquire  a  more  elegant  pro- 
portion. 

I  have  reduced  the  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian 
entablatures,  in  the  second  orders,  to  two-ninths  of  the 
height  of  their  respective  columns ;  and  having  allowed 
to  each  dentil  with  its  interval  a  breadth  of  nine  minutes 
of  the  regular  module  of  the  column,  the  dentils  and  mo- 
dillions  answer  exactly  to  almost  all  the  intercolumnia- 
tions.  In  the  design  of  arches  supported  by  columns,  the 
small  order  in  the  second  story  is  a  trifle  lower  than  usual, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  ;  for,  if  it  be  made  two-thirds  of 
the  large  column,  there  will  not  be  room  above  it  for  the 
circular  part  of  the  arch  with  its  archivolt. 
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Instead  of  employing  several  orders  one  above  the 
other  in  a  composition,  the  ground  floor  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  a  continued  base,  called  a  basement,  on 
which  the  order  that  decorates  the  principal  story  is 
placed.  The  proportion  of  these  basements  is  not  fixed, 
it  depends  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  composing  the  ground  floor. 

In  Italy,  where  their  summer  habitations  are  very  fre- 
quently on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  sometimes  very 
high.  At  the  palace  of  the  Porti  in  Vicenza,  the  height 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereupon  ;  and  at  the 
Thiene  in  the  same  city,  its  height  exceeds  two  thirds  of 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almost  of  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  contain  two  stories ;  but  at  the  Villa  Capra,  and 
at  the  Loco  Arsieri,  both  near  Vicenza,  the  basement  is 
only  half  the  height  of  the  order  ;  because  in  both  these, 
the  ground  floor  consists  of  nothing  but  offices. 

It  will  be  superfluous  to  cite  more  examples  of  the  diver- 
sity of  proportions  observed  by  architects  in  this  part  of 
a  building  ;  as  the  four  above  mentioned,  all  of  them  esti- 
mable works  of  the  great  Palladio,  will  sufficiently  author- 
ize any  variations  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  make.  It 
will  not,  however,  on  any  occasion  be  advisable  to  make 
the  basement  higher  than  the  order  it  is  to  support ;  for 
the  order  being  the  richest  object  of  the  composition,  and 
indicating  the  principal  part  in  the  fabric,  ought  to  be 
predominant.  Besides,  when  the  grand  apartment  is  raised 
too  high,  as  is  the  case  at  Caserta,  where  the  ascent 
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exceeds  a  hundred  steps,  it  loses  much  of  its  importance, 
by  the  approach  to  it  being  rendered  tedious,  tiresome, 
and  difficult.  Neither  should  a  basement  be  lower  than 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  if  it  is  to  contain  apartments, 
and  consequently  have  windows  and  entrances  into  it ;  for 
whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  rooms  will  be  low,  the 
windows  and  doors  very  ill  formed,  or  not  proportionate 
to  the  rest  of  the  composition,  as  is  observable  at  Holk- 
ham  '  :  but  if  the  only  use  of  the  basement  be  to  raise  the 
ground  floor,  it  need  not  exceed  three,  four,  or  at  the 
most  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  be  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinued pedestal. 

The  usual  manner  of  decorating  basements  is,  with 
rustics  of  different  kinds.  The  best  in  buildings  where 
neatness  and  finishing  is  aimed  at,  are  such  as  have  a 
smooth  surface.  Their  height,  including  the  joint,  should 
never  be  less  than  one  module  of  the  order  placed  upon 
the  basement,  nor  much  more ;  and  their  figure  may  be 
from  a  triple  square  to  a  sesquialtera.  The  joints  between 
them  may  either  be  square  or  chamfered  ;  the  square  ones 
should  not  be  wider  than  one-eighth  of  the  height  of  the 
rustic,  nor  narrower  than  one-tenth,  and  their  depth  must 
be  somewhat  less,  or  at  most  equal  to  their  width.  Of 
those  that  have  chamfered  joints,  the  chamfer  must  form 
a  rectangle,  and  the  width  of  the  whole  joint  may  be  from 
one-fourth  to  near  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  rustic.  In  France  we  frequently  see  only  the 
horizontal  joints  of  rustics  marked,  the  vertical  ones  being 
entirely  omitted  ;  and  in  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  works1,  the 

1   By  William  Kent.  [ed.] 

1  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  eminent  fur  his  talents  as  a  dramatic  poet,  as 
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like  is  also  very  common ;  but  it  has  in  general  a  bad 
effect,  and  strikes  as  if  the  building  were  composed  of 

well  as  an  architect,  died  in  1726.  He  was  for  sometime  Clarencieux 
King  of  Arms,  to  which  appointment  when  lie  succeeded,  Swift's  pun  was 
that  he  might  now  build  houses.  He  was  knighted  at  Greenwich,  Sept.  9, 
1714,  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Works,  Jan.  6,  1715,  and  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Works  at  Greenwich,  Aug.  17,  1716. 

The  bespattering  of  flippant  wit  with  which  he  was  loaded  by  Wal- 
pole  and  others,  may  be  properly  contrasted  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  says,  "  In  the  buildings  of  Vanbrugh,  who  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  an  architect,  there  is  a  greater  display  of  imagination  than  we  shall 
find,  perhaps,  in  any  other;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  the  effect  we  feel  in 
many  of  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  many  of  them 
are  charged.  For  this  purpose  Vanbrugh  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to 
some  principles  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  which,  though  not  so  ancient 
as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is  more 
concerned  than  with  absolute  truth.  To  speak  of  Vanbrugh  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  painter,  he  had  originality  of  invention ;  he  understood  light 
and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  in  composition.  To  support  his  principal 
object,  he  produced  his  second  and  third  groupes  or  masses."  Again  he 
says,  "  This  is  a  tribute  which  a  painter  owes  to  an  architect,  who  com- 
posed like  a  painter,  and  was  defrauded  of  the  due  reward  of  his  merit  by 
the  wits  of  his  time,  who  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion in  poetry  better  than  he,  and  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  he 
understood  perfectly,  the  general  riding  principles  of  Architecture  and 
Painting.  Vanbrugh's  fate  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault.  Both  were 
the  objects  of  the  petulant  sarcasms  of  factious  men  of  letters,  and  both 
have  left  some  of  the  fairest  monuments  which,  to  this  day,  decorate  their 
several  countries ;  the  Facade  of  the  Louvre  ;  Blenheim  and  Castle  How- 
ard."— Discourse  xiii. 

Walpole,  who  was  content  to  live  in  a  barbarous  den  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  says  of  this  truly  great  Architect,  "  He  seems  to  have  hollowed 
quarries  rather  than  to  have  built  houses."  This  author  also  attributes 
St.  John's  Church,  AVestminster,  to  Vanbrugh,  in  his  notice  of  him,  though 
at  another  place  he  assigns  it  to  Archer.  Qed.] 

The  subjoined  is  Vanbrugh's  Autograph  : — 
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boards,  rather  than  of  stone.  Palladio's  method  seems  far 
preferable,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  always  marked 
both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  joints,  and  whenever  the 
former  of  these  are  regularly  and  artfully  disposed,  the 
rustic  work  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  I  have  in 
the  course  of  the  work  given  various  designs  of  rustic 
basements  ',  distributed  in  different  manners,  all  which  are 
collected  from  buildings  of  note. 

The  basement,  when  high,  is  sometimes  finished  with 
a  cornice,  as  in  the  second  figure  of  the  third  plate  of 
arches,  and  as  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset-Place  * ; 
but  the  usual  method  is  only  to  crown  it  with  a  plat-band, 
as  in  the  fourth  figure  of  the  same  plate,  and  as  in  the 
river  front  and  square  of  the  same  building ;  the  height 
of  which  should  not  exceed  the  height  of  a  rustic  with  its 
joint,  nor  ever  be  lower  than  a  rustic,  exclusive  of  the 
joint.  The  zoccolo  or  plinth,  at  the  foot  of  the  basement, 
must  at  least  be  of  the  same  height  with  the  plat-band, 
in  general  it  should  be  somewhat  higher,  and  whenever 
there  are  arches  in  the  basement,  the  plat-band  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  impost,  must  be  of  the  same 
height  as  one  of  the  rustics,  exclusive  of  its  joint ;  and 
where  a  cornice  is  introduced  to  finish  the  basement,  a  re- 
gular moulded  base  to  the  same  must  also  be  introduced. 
To  the  height  of  the  cornice  may  be  given  one-seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  part  of  the  whole  basement,  and  to 
that  of  the  base  about  twice  as  much,  divided  into  six 
parts,  of  which  the  lower  five-sixths  should  form  the 
plinth,  and  the  upper  sixth  part  be  composed  of  mould- 
ings. 

1  Sec  Plate  3  of  Windows,  and  Plate  3  of  Arches. 

*  By  Sir  William  Chambers  himself.  CED0 
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It  is  sometimes  usual,  instead  of  a  second  order,  to 
crown  the  first  with  an  attic,  as  Palladio  has  done  at  the 
Porto  and  Valmarana  Palaces  in  Vicenza,  and  Inigo  Jones 
at  Greenwich-Hospital.  These  attics  should  never  ex- 
ceed in  height  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  order  on 
which  they  are  placed ;  nor  ever  be  less  than  one-quarter. 
Their  figure  is  that  of  a  pedestal.  The  base,  dye,  and 
cornice,  of  which  they  are  composed,  may  bear  the  same 
proportions  to  each  other  as  those  of  pedestals  do,  and  the 
base  and  cornice  may  be  composed  of  the  same  mouldings 
as  those  of  pedestals  are.  Sometimes  these  attics  are  con- 
tinued throughout  without  any  breaks ;  at  other  times 
parts  project,  and  form  pilasters  over  each  column  or  pi- 
laster of  the  order.  The  breadth  of  these  pilasters  is  sel- 
dom made  narrower  than  the  upper  diameter  of  the 
column  or  pilaster  under  them,  nor  ever  broader.  Their 
projection  may  be  equal  to  one-quarter  of  their  breadth, 
v  or  somewhat  less,  and  their  fronts  are  sometimes  adorned 
with  pannels  sunk  in  and  surrounded  with  mouldings,  as 
they  were  on  the  front  of  Powis-House  ;  but  this,  on  most 
occasions,  as  it  looks  too  like  joiner's  work,  should  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  capitals  with  which  they  are  often 
adorned,  particularly  in  France,  because  they  then  ap- 
proach too  near  the  figure  of  regular  pilasters  of  the 
orders,  and  being  much  broader  than  these,  in  proportion 
to  their  height,  always  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  a 
stunted,  clumsy,  ill-proportioned  composition. 
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OP  PEDIMENTS. 

A  pedimext  consists  of  a  horizontal  cornice,  support- 
ing a  triangular  or  curvilineal  space,  either  plain  or 
adorned,  called  the  Tympanum  or  Tympan,  which  is  co- 
vered either  with  two  portions  of  straight  inclined  cornice, 
or  with  one  curvilineal  cornice  following  the  direction  of 
its  upper  outline.  At  each  end  of  these  cornices  and  on 
their  summit  are  placed  little  plinths  or  pedestals,  called 
acroteria  or  acroters,  serving  to  support  the  statues,  vases, 
or  other  ornaments  which  are  used  to  enrich  and  to  ter- 
minate the  pediment  gracefully. 

Pediments  owe  their  origin,  most  probably,  to  the  in- 
clined roofs  of  the  primitive  huts.  Among  the  Romans 
they  were  used  only  as  coverings  to  their  sacred  build- 
ings, till  Ca?sar  obtained  leave  to  cover  his  house  with  a 
pointed  roof  after  the  manner  of  temples  '.  In  the  remains 
of  antiquity  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  them,  viz.  trian- 
gular and  circular.  The  former  of  these  are  promiscuously 
applied  to  cover  small  or  large  bodies,  but  the  latter  being 
of  a  heavier  figure,  are  never  employed  but  as  coverings 

1  "  At  Fastigium,  quo  Caesaris  donius  ornata  est,  cum  illi  arac,  templa, 
pulvinaria.  dtreruerentur,  ut  Deo,  fastigii  tantitm  ornamentuin  fuit,  et 
fastigium  dictum  est,  quod  crat  quodammodo  fastigii  fastigiu m.  Cic.  in 
Philipp.  Qfiem  it  majorem  htmorem  coruecutut  crat,  (/nam  ut  haberet,  pul- 
vinar,  si m u lucrum,  fastigium.  Jlamincm.  Ncmpc,  Qucmadmodum  fas- 
tigiis  templorum  qua-dam  addebantur  ornamenta,  quibus  privatorum  ocdi- 
ficiorum  culminacarebant,  ut  statuae  victorias,  et  alia  Deorum  simulachra  : 
Sic  cum  multa  Ca-sari  decreta  essent,  Ut  Deo,  ejus  quoque  aedium  fastigium 
eodem  modoornavi'runt.  quo  sulebant  ornari  Deorum  templa." — Hoffmann! 
Lexicon.  Fastigium.  See  also  Salmasii  Plin.  Exer.  page  853.  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1(»89.     [o.] 
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to  doors,  niches,  windows,  or  gates,  where  the  smallness 
of  their  dimensions  compensates  for  the  clumsiness  of 
their  form. 

As  a  pediment  represents  the  roof,  it  should  never  be 
employed  but  to  terminate  and  finish  the  whole  composi- 
tion. Yet,  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  of  Paris,  we  fre- 
quently see  one  used  to  finish  the  first  order  of  a  porch, 
another  to  finish  the  second  order,  and  sometimes  even  a 
thud  or  fourth  above  these  ;  but  this,  however,  is  a  prac- 
tice which  should  not  be  imitated.  Licinius,  the  mathe- 
matician, anciently  reprehended  Apaturius,  the  painter, 
merely  for  representing  an  absurdity  of  this  kind  in  a  pic- 
ture ',  for  who,  said  he,  ever  saw  houses  and  columns 

1  "  At  Tralles,  a  town  of  Lydia,  when  Apaturius,  of  Alabanda,  had 
painted  a  scene  exceedingly  well,  for  the  little  theatre  which  they  call 
'ExxJaKnao-TJ^iov,  having,  instead  of  columns,  substituted  statues  and  centaurs 
to  support  the  epistylium,  the  circular  roof  of  the  dome,  and  angles  of  the 
pediments,  and  having  ornamented  the  cornice  with  lions'  heads,  all  which 
are  appropriate  to  the  roofing  and  eaves  of  edifices — he  painted  over  all 
these,  in  the  Episcenium,  a  repetition  of  the  domes,  porticos,  half-pedi- 
ments, and  other  parts  of  buildings.  Upon  the  exhibition  of  this  scene, 
which  pleased  much  on  account  of  its  richness,  all  were  ready  to  applaud, 
when  Licinius,  the  mathematician,  advanced  and  said,  '  the  Alabandines 
are  sufficiently  informed  in  civil  matters,  but  are  without  judgment  on 
subjects  of  less  moment ;  for  the  statues  in  their  Gymnasium  are  all  in 
the  attitude  of  pleading  causes,  whilst  those  in  the  forum  are  holding  the 
Discus,  or  in  the  attitude  of  running,  or  playing  with  balls — so  that  the 
impropriety  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  such  places  disgraces  the  city. 
Let  us,  therefore,  be  careful  by  our  treatment  of  the  scene  of  Apaturius, 
to  escape  the  appellation  of  Alabandines,  or  even  Abderites ;  for  who 
among  you  would  place  columns  or  pediments  on  the  tiles  which  cover  the 
roofs  of  your  houses  ?  These  things  stand  on  the  floors,  not  on  the  tiles. 
If  then  we  approve  of  representations  in  painting  which  cannot  exist,  we 
of  this  city  shall  be  like  those  who,  for  a  similar  error,  are  deemed  illite- 
rate.' Apaturius  dared  not  reply,  but  took  down  and  altered  the  scene  so 
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built  upon  the  roofs  and  upon  the  tilings  of  other  houses  ? 
Besides,  the  inclined  top  of  a  pediment  is,  in  appearance 
at  least,  a  very  unstable  base  for  a  range  of  columns  or 
other  heavy  bodies. 

Nor  is  it  more  reasonable  to  place  two  or  three  pedi- 
ments one  within  another,  as  on  one  of  the  pavilions  in 
the  court  of  the  Old  Louvre  at  Paris,  at  St.  Mary's  in 
Campitelli ',  and  at  the  church  of  the  Great  Gesu  *  at 
Rome  ;  since  the  same  building  can  certainly  want  but 
one  roof  to  cover  it. 

On  circular  bodies  pediments  should  never  be  applied, 
as  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris ; 
that  kind  of  roof  being  of  a  very  improper  construction 
for  covering  circles,  and  far  from  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as 
in  such  cases  they  appear,  in  almost  every  view,  contorted 
and  irregular. 

Some  writers  there  are  who  object  to  pediments  in  in- 
terior decorations,  because,  say  they,  where  the  whole  is 
covered  and  enclosed,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  cover- 
ings to  shelter  each  particular  part.     In  this,  however, 

as  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  truth,  anil  then  it  was  approved.  O 
that  the  gods  would  restore  Licinius  to  life,"  says  Yitruvius,  "  that  he 
might  correct  this  folly  and  the  fashionable  inconsistency  in  our  stucco 
Work." — Yitruvius,  Book  vii.  c.  5.  CK"0 

*  At  Rome.  Built  by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  horn  at  Rome  1611,  died  1641. 
This  architect  endeavoured  to  calm  the  fears  which  were  excited  through  the 
settlement  of  the  campanile  erected  by  Bernini  at  St.  Peter's,  which  w;^. 
nevertheless,  pulled  down.  Rainaldi  gave  four  designs  and  models  for 
decorating  the  piazza  in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  The  chief  works  of  this  ar- 
chitect are  at  Rome.  [ed.] 

1  This  truly  magnificent  and  beautiful  church,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  on  the  designs  of  Yignola, 
in  15J5.  Li:ul 
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they  seem  to  carry  their  reasoning  rather  too  far ;  a  step 
farther  would  lead  them  into  the  same  road  with  Father 
Laugier,  who,  having  sagaciously  found  out  that  the  first 
buildings  consisted  of  nothing  but  four  trunks  of  trees  and 
a  covering,  considers  almost  every  part  of  a  building, 
excepting  the  column,  the  entablature,  and  the  pediment, 
as  licentious  or  faulty  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  very 
cavalierly  banishes  at  once  all  pedestals,  pilasters,  niches, 
arcades,  attics,  domes,  &c.  &c.  It  is  only  by  special  favor 
that  he  condescends  to  tolerate  doors  or  windows,  or  even 
walls. 

There  are  many  favorers  of  this  writer's  system,  who, 
like  him,  concentrate  all  perfection  in  propriety.  It  were 
indeed  to  be  wished  that  some  invariable  standard  could 
be  discovered  whereby  to  decide  the  merit  of  every  pro- 
duction of  the  arts  ;  but  certainly  Father  Laugier  has  not 
hit  the  mark.  Beauty  and  fitness  are  qualities  that  have 
very  little  connexion  with  each  other  ;  in  architecture 
they  are  sometimes  incompatible,  as  may  easily  be  demon- 
strated from  some  of  the  Father's  own  singular  composi- 
tions, with  a  description  of  which  he  has  enriched  his 
book.  And  there  are  many  things  in  that  art  which, 
though  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  carry  with 
them,  in  their  application,  an  evident  absurdity ;  one  in- 
stance whereof  is  the  Corinthian  capital,  a  form  composed 
of  a  slight  basket,  surrounded  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  unfit  to  support  a  heavy  load  of 
entablature,  and  such  other  weights  as  are  usually  placed 
upon  it  ?  Yet  this  has  been  approved  and  admired  some 
thousand  years,  and  will  probably  still  continue  to  be  ap- 
proved and  admired  for  ages  to  come. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,    that  it  is  by  any 

s  s 
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means  intended  entirely  to  lay  aside  a  regard  to  propriety; 
on  all  occasions  it  must  be  kept  in  view.  In  things  de- 
signed for  use,  it  is  the  primary  consideration,  and  should 
on  no  account  whatever  be  trespassed  upon ;  but  in  ob- 
jects merely  ornamental,  which  are  calculated  to  capti- 
vate the  senses,  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  understanding, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  sacrifice  other  qualities  more 
efficacious  to  fitness  alone. 

The  rigid  ancient  artists  introduced  but  few  pediments 
into  their  buddings,  usually  contenting  themselves  with  a 
single  one,  to  distinguish  and  adorn  the  centre  or  princi- 
pal part  of  the  structure  ;  but  in  the  more  licentious  times 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modern  practice,  and  particu- 
larly amongst  the  Italians,  such  has  been  the  rage  after 
pediments,  that  their  buildings  frequently  consist  of  al- 
most nothing  else.  At  Rome,  the  fronts  of  most  of  their 
churches  are  covered  with  them,  as  are  likewise  many  of 
their  palaces  and  private  houses,  where  they  are  seen  of 
all  sizes  and  figures  ;  for  besides  the  triangular  and  round, 
they  have  some  composed  of  both  these  forms,  some  of  an 
undulated  figure,  some  semi-hexagonal,  some  with  the 
inclined  cornice  and  tympan  open  in  the  middle,  to  re- 
ceive a  vase,  a  bust,  a  niche  with  a  statue,  or  a  tablet  for 
an  inscription,  and  others  where  the  aperture  is  left  void, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  inclined  cornice  are  finished  with 
a  couple  of  volutes,  or  fleurons.  There  is  likewise  a  sort 
of  pediment  composed  of  two  half  pediments,  which  are 
not  joined  together  to  form  a  whole  one,  but  reversed, 
the  summits  being  turned  outwards.  Of  this  kind  there 
is  one  under  the  porticos  of  the  Gallery  of  Florence ',  with 

'  By  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  author  of  Lives  of  the  Painters.       [ed.] 
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a  bust  wedged  in  between  the  two  sections.  England  is 
far  from  being  free  of  these  extravagances ;  the  buildings 
of  London  exhibit  many  examples  of  each  kind,  which,  not 
to  offend,  I  shall  forbear  to  point  out. 

The  beam  being  a  necessary  part  in  the  construction  of 
a  roof,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  intermit  or  retrench  the  ho- 
rizontal entablature  of  a  pediment,  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented, either  to  make  room  for  a  niche,  as  at  St.  John's, 
Westminster ',  or  for  an  arch  as  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  or  for  a  window,  as  is  customary  in  most  of 
the  new  buildings  in  this  city,  where  a  semicircular  win- 
dow is  generally  introduced  between  the  inclined  cornice 
of  the  pediment  and  the  aperture  of  the  door,  in  order  to 
gain  light  for  the  hall  or  passage ;  and  this  licence  is  so 
much  the  more  reprehensible,  as  it  is  extremely  ugly,  the 
two  parts  of  the  inclined  cornice  thus  disunited,  as  it  were 
untied  and  unsupported,  always  striking  the  spectator  with 
the  idea  of  a  couple  of  levers  applied  to  overturn  the  co- 
lumns on  each  side.     The  making  several  breaks  in  the 
horizontal  entablature  or  cornice  of  a  pediment,  as  at  the 
King's  Mews  *  near  Charing  Cross,  and  on  the  pediments 
in  the  flanks  of  St.  Paul's,  is  an  impropriety  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  equally  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 

Vitruvius  observes  that  the  Greeks  never  employed 
either  modillions  or  dentils  in  the  horizontal  cornices  of 

'  Built  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  groom  porter.  He  built  Heythrop,  St.  Phi- 
lip's Church  at  Birmingham,  Cliefden  House,  and  a  house  at  Roehampton 
for  Mr.  Cary,  anno  1710 ;  but,  says  Walpole,  "  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  his  ab- 
surdity was  the  church  of  St.  John,  with  four  belfries,  in  Westminster." 
Archer,  judging  from  his  works,  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  use  of  a 
pediment  was  to  break  its  continuity,  and  cut  off  its  apex.  [J5D.] 

1  The  architect  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  Lord  Burlington, 
though  Kent  has  the  credit  of  it.  Qed.] 
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their  pediments,  both  of  them  representing  parts  in  the 
construction  of  a  roof  which  cannot  appear  in  that  view. 
This  their  practice  is  observable  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va at  Athens,  and  in  some  other  buildings  yet  standing 
in  Greece.  There  is  an  ancient  Roman  instance  of  it  in 
the  temple  of  Scisi,  mentioned  by  Palladio,  and  a  modern 
one  in  the  front  of  the  Fueillans,  near  the  Thuilleries,  at 
Paris,  built  by  one  of  the  Mansards  '. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  extremely  proper,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  as  surely  extremely  ugly.  The  disparity  of 
figure  and  enrichment  between  the  horizontal  and  inclined 
cornices,  are  such  defects  as  cannot  be  compensated  by 
any  degree  of  propriety  whatever,  and  therefore,  to  me  it 
appears  best,  in  imitation  of  the  greatest  Roman  and 
modern  architects,  always  to  make  the  two  cornices  of 
the  same  profile,  thus  committing  a  trifling  impropriety 
to  avoid  a  very  considerable  deformity. 

In  regular  architecture  no  other  form  of  pediments  can 
be  admitted,  besides  the  triangular  and  round.  Both  of 
them  are  beautiful,  and  when  a  considerable  number  of 

1  Francois  Mansard  was  the  architect  of  the  church  Des  Fciiillan.s  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honori.     He  was  born  in  1598,  died  in  1666.     Mansard  was 

the  first  contriver  of  the  kirb  roof,  which  is  still  sometimes  called  a  Man- 
sard Hoof.  After  having  made  his  designs  for  the  Louvre,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  inspection  of  Colbert,  that  minister  was  so  much  satisfied  with 
them  that  he  wished  Mansard  to  bind  himself  to  refrain  from  making  any 
alterations  in  them.  To  this  the  architect  objected,  and  refused  to  engage 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  under  such  conditions,  being  determined,  as 
he  said,  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  doing  better  than  he  had  promised.  His 
chief  works,  besides  that  above  mentioned,  are,  the  Church  of  Let  I-'illex 
Sic.  Marie,  Hue  St.  Antoine,  Gate  of  the  Minims,  a  part  of  the  Hotel  de 
Conti,  and  the  Hotels  Jars,  Toulouse,  and  Bouillon.  His  nephew,  Jules 
Hardouin,  a  son  of  Mansard's  sister,  took  his  name  on  coming  into  his  un- 
cle's property,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  enormous  palace  at  Versailles. 
Born  in  1647,  and  died  1708.  [ed.] 
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pediments  are  introduced,  as  when  a  range  of  windows 
are  adorned  with  them,  these  two  figures  may  alternately 
be  employed,  as  they  are  in  the  niches  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  in  those  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nismes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  uppermost  mouldings 
of  the  cornice  are  always  omitted  in  the  horizontal  one  of 
a  pediment,  that  part  of  the  profile  being  directed  up- 
wards to  finish  the  inclined  cornices.  This  difference  of 
direction  increases  the  height  of  the  cyma  very  consider- 
ably, and  makes  it  far  too  large  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
entablature.  To  obviate  which,  some  architects  have  made 
a  break  in  the  cyma  and  fillet,  as  represented  in  the 
fourth  figure,  plate  of  pediments  ;  but  this  being  product- 
ive of  a  considerable  deformity,  it  will  always  be  better, 
whenever  the  whole  object  is  covered  with  a  pediment,  to 
make  the  profile  of  the  cyma  lower  than  usual,  by  which 
means  it  may,  notwithstanding  the  increase  occasioned  by 
the  difference  of  its  direction,  be  made  of  a  size  suitable 
to  the  rest  of  the  cornice.  But  if  the  inclined  cornice  of 
the  pediment  be,  on  each  side,  joined  to  horizontal  ones, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  middle  pavilion  or  other  project- 
ing parts  are  flanked  with  buildings,  the  only  good  me- 
thod of  lessening  the  above-mentioned  deformity,  is  to 
give  very  little  projection  to  the  cyma  ;  by  which  means 
the  increase  in  its  height  may  be  rendered  very  trifling. 

The  modillions,  mutules,  dentils,  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  inclined  cornice,  must  always  answer  perpendicu- 
larly over  those  of  the  horizontal  cornice,  and  their  sides 
be  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

The  ancients  judiciously  avoided  the  introduction  of 
different  sized  pediments, in  the  same  composition.  Among 
the  chaste  remains  of  antiquity,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
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example,  even  of  two  different  sizes  in  the  same  aspect. 
Neither  do  we  find  that  they  ever  adorned  their  niches, 
doors,  or  windows  with  pediments,  when  the  whole  front 
or  any  considerable  part  thereof  was  covered  with  one, 
justly  judging  that  the  immense  disparity,  between  the 
principal  pediment  and  those  that  should  cover  the  parts, 
could  not  but  produce  a  disagreeable  opposition,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  pigmy  and  a  giant,  exposed  to  view  at 
the  same  time,  are  both  made  ridiculous  by  a  comparison. 

These  cautious  proceedings  of  the  ancient  artists  are 
good  lessons  to  the  moderns,  which  they  would  do  well  to 
have  in  memory,  in  all  sorts  of  compositions.  For,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  dimension,  in  ob- 
jects of  the  same  figure,  both  will  equally  suffer  by  it ;  the 
largest  will  appear  insupportably  heavy  ;  the  smallest  ri- 
diculously trifling  :  and  wherever  the  difference  of  dimen- 
sion is  inconsiderable,  it  will  always  strike  the  beholder  as 
the  effect  of  inaccuracy  in  the  workmen,  or  of  inattention 
in  the  contriver ;  as  may  be  verified  by  inspection  of  the 
arches  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Horse  Guards'  towards 
St.  James's  Park. 

The  proportion  of  pediments  depends  upon  their  size  : 
for  the  same  proportions  will  not  succeed  in  all  cases. 
When  the  base  of  the  pediment  is  short,  its  height  must 
be  increased,  and  when  long  it  must  be  diminished.   For, 


'  Bj  William  Kent,  born  1685,  died  1748.  His  patron,  Lord  Burling- 
ton, left  no  means  unused  to  raise  the  reputation  of  this  Architect.  His 
friendship  and  munificence  towards  Kent  was  such,  that  he  lodged  him  in 
his  house  whilst  living,  and  in  his  family  vault  at  Chiswick  when  dead. 
Kent  s  lust  work  is  Holkham  in  Norfolk  ;  he  was  much  assisted  by  Lord 
Burlington  in  his  architectural  designs,  in  which,  whatever  is  good  may 
be  traced  to  that  nobleman's  skill  and  direction.  LKD1 
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if  a  small  pediment  be  made  low,  the  inclined  cornice, 
which  is  always  of  the  same  height,  whatever  may  be  the 
dimension  of  the  pediment,  will  leave  little  or  no  space 
for  the  tympan ;  consequently  little  or  no  plain  repose, 
between  the  horizontal  and  inclined  cornices.  And  if  a 
large  pediment  be  made  high,  it  will  have  too  lofty  a 
tympan,  and  the  whole  composition  will  appear  straggling, 
and  too  heavy  for  that  which  is  to  support  it.  The  best 
proportion  for  the  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter 
of  the  base,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and 
the  character  of  the  body  it  serves  to  cover. 

The  face  of  the  tympan  is  always  placed  on  a  line  per- 
pendicular with  the  face  of  the  frize  ;  and,  when  large, 
may  be  adorned  with  sculpture,  representing  the  arms  or 
cypher  of  the  owner,  trophies  of  various  kinds,  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  structure  or  bas-reliefs,  either  represent- 
ing allegorical  or  historical  subjects  ;  but  when  small  it  is 
much  better  left  plain. 

Vitruvius  '  determines  the  height  of  the  acroters,  by  the 
height  of  the  tympan;  and  Scamozzi2,  by  the  projection 
of  the  cornice,  giving  to  the  dye  as  much  height  as  the 
cornice  has  projection.  But  neither  of  these  methods  are 
well  founded  ;  for,  when  the  building  is  terminated  by  a 


'  Tympani  autem,  quod  est  in  fastigio,  altitudo  sic  est  facienda,  ut  firons 
coronae  ab  extremis  Cymatiis  tota  dimetiatur  in  partes  novem,  et  ex  eis 
una  pars  in  medio  cacumine  tympani  constituatur,  dum  contra  epistylia, 
columnarumque  hypotrachelia  ad  perpendiculum  respondeat.  Coronae  quae 
supra  tympanum  fiunt,  aequaliter  imis  prater  simas  sunt  collocandae :  In- 
super  coronae  simae,  quas  Graeci  ImrfSiJas  dicunt,  facienda;  sunt  altiores 
octava  parte  coronarum  altitudinis.  Acroteria  angularia  tarn  alta,  quan- 
tum est  tympanum  medium.  Mediana  altiora  octava  parte,  quam  angu- 
laria.    Vitruv.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  [ed.} 

2  See  Scamozzi,  Parte  Seconda,  Lib.  Sesto.  c.  8.  Ced.] 
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balustrade,  the  pedestals  of  tlie  balustrade  serve  for  tin 
sale  acroters,  and  that  at  the  summit  must  be  suited  to 
them.  But  when  there  is  no  balustrade,  the  acroters  must 
always  be  of  a  sufficient  height,  whatever  that  height  may 
be,  to  expose  to  view  the  whole  statue  or  vase,  or  other 
ornaments  placed  upon  them,  from  the  proper  point  of 
sight  for  the  building'. 

1  In  a  brochure  of  great  merit,  entitled,  "  Considerations  sur  les  Fron- 
tons," &c.  by  Stanislas  L'Eveille,  4to.  Paris,  1824,  the  subjoined  ex- 
cellent method  of  determining  the  height  of  a  pediment  is  given.  The 
author  of  this  publication  points  out  the  absurdity  of  regulating  it  by  the 
usual  rules,  and  shews  that  a  blind  adherence  to  them  may  produce  the 
must  ridiculous  errors:  for  instance,  a  tympanum  higher  than  the  columns 
by  which  it  is  borne.  CED1 
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Balustrades  are  sometimes  of  real  use  in  building,  and 
at  other  times  they  are  merely  ornamental.  Such  as  are 
intended  for  use,  as  when  they  are  employed  on  steps  or 
stairs,  before  windows,  or  to  enclose  terrasses,  or  other 
elevated  places  of  resort,  must  always  be  nearly  of  the  same 
height ;  never  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half,  nor  ever 
being  less  than  three.  That  so  a  person  of  an  ordinary  size 
may,  with  ease,  lean  over  them,  without  being  in  danger  of 
falling.  But  those  that  are  principally  designed  for  orna- 
ment, as  when  they  finish  a  building,  or  even  for  use  and 
ornament,  as  when  they  enclose  the  passage  over  a  large 
bridge,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  architecture  they 
accompany  ;  and  their  height  ought  never  to  exceed  four- 
fifths  of  the  height  of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are 
placed  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  less  than  two-thirds  thereof, 
without  counting  the  zoccolo  or  plinth  ;  the  height  of 
which  must  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  whole  balustrade  ex- 
posed to  view,  from  the  point  of  sight  for  the  building. 
Palladio  has  in  some  of  his  works  made  the  height  of  the 
balustrade  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  entablature,  and  Inigo 
Jones  has  followed  his  example  in  many  of  his  buildings, 
particularly  at  the  Banqueting  House  ;  where,  besides  this 
extraordinary  loftiness,  it  is  raised  on  a  very  high  plinth. 
I  do  not  think  either  of  these  great  artists  are  to  be  imi- 
tated in  this  practice,  as  it  renders  the  balustrade  much 
too  predominant,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  effect  of 
other  parts  in  the  composition,  particularly  of  the  entabla- 
ture to  which  it  is  contiguous. 

T  T 
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There  are  various  figures  of  balusters  ' :  the  most  regu- 
lar of  which  are  delineated  in  the  annexed  plate.  The 
handsomest  are  the  three  in  the  first  row ;  their  profiles 
and  dimensions  are  all  different.  The  simplest  of  them 
may  serve  to  finish  a  Tuscan  order,  and  the  others  may 
be  employed  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian 
orders,  according  to  their  degrees  of  richness. 

The  best  proportion  for  balustrades  of  this  kind,  is  to 
divide  the  whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts, 
and  to  make  the  height  of  the  baluster  eight  of  those 
parts,  the  height  of  the  base  three,  and  that  of  the  cornice 
or  rail,  two.  Or,  if  it  should  be  required  to  make  the 
baluster  less,  the  height  may  be  divided  into  fourteen 
parts,  giving  eight  of  these  to  the  baluster,  four  to  the  base, 
and  two  to  the  rail :  one  of  the  parts  may  be  called  a 
module,  and  being  divided  into  nine  minutes,  serve  to 
determine  the  dimensions  of  the  particular  members,  as  in 
the  annexed  designs. 

The  other  balusters  exhibited  in  the  same  plate,  are 
likewise  perfect  in  their  kinds,  and  collected  from  the 
works  of  Palladio,  or  other  great  masters.  The  double- 
bellied  ones  being  the  lightest,  are  therefore  properest  to 
accompany  windows  or  other  compositions  of  which  the 

1  Baluster — The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bnlaitstmm,  or  the 
Greek  B^mitooi,  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate  tree,  a  resemblance 
between  the  form  of  which  and  the  architectural  baluster  has  been  disco- 
vered by  some.  The  use  of  the  baluster  was  unknown  to  the  ancient-. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  their  works.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient 
are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  considered  an  invention  which 
lirst  appeared  on  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  that  country.  There  are  singu- 
lar specimens  of  it  at  Venice  and  at  Florence.  The  first  used  were  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  stunted  columns,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  it 
surmounted  by  the  Ionic  capital.  CEDD 
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parts  are  small,  and  the  profiles  delicate.  The  base  and 
rail  of  these  balusters  may  be  of  the  same  profile,  as  for 
the  single-bellied  ones ;  but  they  must  not  be  quite  so 
large.  Two-ninths  of  the  baluster  will  be  a  proper  height 
for  the  rail,  and  three  for  the  base.  The  proportions  of 
the  balusters  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  designs, 
where  they  are  marked  in  figures ;  the  whole  height  of 
each  being  divided  into  such  a  number  of  parts,  as  is  most 
convenient  for  the  determination  of  the  inferior  divisions  ; 
one  of  these  parts  is  the  module,  and  is  divided  into  nine 
minutes. 

In  balustrades,  the  distance  between  two  balusters 
should  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  baluster,  mea- 
sured in  its  thickest  part,  nor  be  less  than  one-third  of  it. 
The  pedestals  that  support  the  rail  should  be  at  a  reason- 
able distance  from  each  other  ;  for,  if  they  be  too  fre- 
quent, the  balustrade  will  have  a  heavy  appearance  ;  and 
if  they  be  far  asunder,  it  will  be  weak.  The  most  eligible 
distance  between  them  is,  when  room  is  left  in  each  inter- 
val, for  eight  or  nine  whole  balusters,  besides  the  two  half 
ones  engaged  in  the  flanks  of  the  pedestals.  But  as  the 
disposition  of  the  pedestals  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
piers,  pilasters,  or  columns  in  the  front,  it  being  always 
deemed  necessary  to  place  a  pedestal  directly  over  the 
middle  of  each  of  these  ;  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
intervals  are  sufficient  to  contain  sixteen  or  eighteen  ba- 
lusters. In  this  case,  each  range  may  be  divided  into 
two,  or,  which  is  better,  three  intervals  ;  by  placing  a  dye 
or  two  dyes  in  the  range,  each  flanked  with  two  half  ba- 
lusters. The  breadth  of  these  dyes  may  be  from  two-thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  the  breadth  of  those  of  the  principal 
pedestals.     It  will  be  best  to  continue  the  rail  and  base 
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over  and  under  them  in  a  straight  line,  without  breaks  ; 
for  frequent  breaks  of  any  kind,  tending  to  complicate 
without  necessity,  are  defects ;  and  most  so,  when  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  because  they  then  compUcate  more,  and 
serve  to  render  the  confusion  greater. 

The  breadth  of  the  principal  pedestals,  when  placed  on 
columns,  or  pilasters,  is  regulated  by  them,  the  dye  never 
being  made  broader  than  the  top  of  the  shaft,  nor  ever 
much  narrower  ;  and  when  there  are  neither  columns  nor 
pilasters  in  the  composition,  the  dye  should  never  be  much 
broader  than  its  height,  and  very  seldom  narrower:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  judicious  to  flank  the  principal 
pedestals  on  each  side  with  half  dyes,  particularly  where 
the  ranges  are  long,  and  divided  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  as  well  to  mark  and  give  consequence  to  these 
pedestals,  as  to  support  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  give  both 
apparent  and  real  solidity.  In  such  case,  these  principal 
pedestals  must  break  forward  more  or  less  as  the  nature  of 
the  design  may  require,  and  the  base  and  rail  must  profile 
round  them. 

On  stairs,  or  other  inclined  planes,  the  same  proportions 
are  to  be  observed  as  on  horizontal  ones.  It  is  indeed 
sometimes  customary  to  make  the  mouldings  of  the  balus- 
ters follow  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ;  but  this  is  difficult 
to  execute,  and  when  done  not  very  handsome,  so  that  it 
will  be  better  to  keep  them  always  horizontal,  and  shape 
the  abacus  and  plinth  in  the  form  of  wedges,  as  in  figure 
A  B,  plate  of  balusters;  making  their  height,  at  the  axis 
of  the  baluster,  the  same  as  usual.  The  distance  between 
two  balusters  on  inclined  planes,  must  not  be  quite  so 
much  as  when  they  are  in  a  horizontal  situation  ;  because 
the  thickest  parts  do  not  then  come  on  the  same  level. 
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Le  Clerc '  thinks  it  best  to  finish  the  inclined  balustrades 
of  stairs  or  steps  with  horizontal  pedestals,  placed  on  the 
floor  or  pavement  to  which  they  descend.  The  method 
of  joining  the  horizontal  mouldings  of  these  to  the  inclined 
ones  of  the  rail  and  base  of  the  balustrade,  is  expressed  in 
figure  A  of  the  annexed  plate. 

As  the  intention  of  balustrades  is  properly  to  enclose 
terrasses,  and  other  heights  to  which  men  resort,  in  order 
to  prevent  accidents,  it  is  an  impropriety  as  D'Aviler  i 
observes,  to  place  them  on  the  inclined  cornices  of  pedi- 
ments ;  as  at  St\  Susanna 3,  and  St\  Maria  della  Yitto- 
ria  4,  near  Dioclesian's  baths  at  Rome,  or  in   any  other 

1  Dans  les  Balustrades  d'escaliers,  le  socle  doit  etre  de  la  hauteur  des 
Marches :  et  la  Balustrade  se  termine  beaucoup  niieux  par  un  Piedestal 
sur  le  pave,"  &c.     See  Le  Clerc,  Traite  d' Architecture,  sect.  7-      CED-D 

*  C'est  un  abus  de  feindre  des  Balustrades  devant  les  tremeaux  et  piliers 
d'une  Facade,  ainsi  qu'a  la  Maison  de  Yille  de  Lyon ;  de  mesme  que  d'en 
mettre  sur  les  corniches  rampantes  d'un  fronton  pointu,  comme  aux  Egli- 
ses  de  Sainte  Marie  de  la  Yictoire  et  de  Sainte  Suzanne  devant  la  place 
de  Termini,  et  les  Greniers  publics  de  Rome."  See  Cours  d' Architecture, 
par  A.  C.  Daviler,  Art.  Balustre,  Tom.  i.  p.  321.  CED0 

3  The  facade  of  this  church  was  by  Carlo  Maderno,  the  subject  of  the 
following  note.  CED0 

4  By  Carlo  Maderno,  born  1556,  died  1629.  This  was  the  Architect 
who  changed  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  from  a  Greek  into  a  Latin  cross, 
besides  other  works  about  that  fabric  which  did  him  no  credit.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bissone  on  the  Lago  di  Como.  Forsyth,  in  his  admirable 
"  Bemarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters  in  Italy,"  8vo.  Lond.  1816, 
2nd  Edition,  speaking  of  St.  Peter's  says,  "  Michael  Angelo  left  it  an 
unfinished  monument  of  his  proud,  towering,  gigantic  powers,  and  his 
awful  genius  watched  over  his  successors,  till  at  last  a  wretched  plasterer 
came  down  from  Como,  to  break  the  sacred  unitv  of  the  master  idea,  and 
him  we  must  execrate  for  the  Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  attic,  and  the 
front."  The  foot  which  he  added  to  the  cross  was  executed  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner  ;  instead  of  continuing  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
central  line  from  West  to  East,  he  laid  his  foundations  so  inaccurate,  that 
the  adjunct  swerves  three  feet  and  nearly  two  inches  Northward  from  the 
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places  where  it  is  not  apparently,  at  least,  practicable  for 
men  to  walk. 

Wherever  balustrades  are  used  in  interior  decorations, 
as  on  stairs,  or  to  enclose  altars,  thrones,  tribunals,  alcoves, 
buffets,  or  music  galleries  in  public  assembly  rooms  ;  or 
when  in  gardens  they  enclose  basins  of  water,  fountains, 
or  any  other  decorations,  the  forms  of  the  balusters  may 
be  varied,  and  enriched  with  ornaments  properly  adapted 
to  the  place  they  serve  to  secure  and  adorn. 

When  statues  are  placed  upon  a  balustrade,  their  height 
should  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  column  and  entabla- 
ture, on  which  the  balustrade  stands.  Their  attitudes 
must  be  upright,  or,  if  any  thing,  bending  a  little. forwards, 
but  never  inclined  to  either  side.  Their  legs  must  be  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  draperies  close  to  their  bodies ;  for 
whenever  they  stand  straddling,  with  bodies  tortured  into 
a  variety  of  bends,  and  draperies  waving  in  the  wind,  as 
those  placed  on  the  colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  they  have  a 
most  disagreeable  effect,  especially  at  a  distance ;  from 
whence  they  appear  like  lumps  of  unformed  materials, 
ready  to  drop  upon  the  heads  of  passengers.  The  three 
figures  placed  on  the  pediment  of  Lord  Spencer's  House' 
in  the  Green  Park,  which  were  executed  by  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Spang,  are  well  composed  for  the  purpose.  The 
height  of  vases  placed  upon  balustrades,  should  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  height  given  to  statues. 

Some  there  are,  who  think  statues  of  the  human  figure, 

proper  direction,  and  to  coax  the  blonder,  he  made  the  nave  wider  at  the 
Eastern  than  at  the  Western  end.  I  ascertained  this  deviation  by  boning 
;i  line  along  the  plinths  on  tin'  pavement,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  dimension  stated.  CED0 

1   By  J-  Vardy,  Architect.  [ed.] 
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employed  to  decorate  buildings,  should  never  exceed  the 
real  human  size ;  alleging  that  they  are  the  scales  by 
which  we  judge  of  grandeur,  and  that  therefore  any  in- 
crease of  dimension  in  them,  must  naturally  lessen  the 
grandeur  of  appearance  in 'the  whole  structure. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  being 
persuaded  that  few,  if  any,  judge  by  such  far-fetched  com- 
parisons, and  that  no  violent  impressions  can  be  made  upon 
the  mind  by  combinations  which  are  too  complicated  to 
be  instantaneous :  it  is  indeed  true,  that  statues  of  an 
enormous  size,  make  the  architecture  which  they  accom- 
pany appear  trifling ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  diminutive 
ones  make  it  appear  clumsy.  Yet  neither  of  these  effects 
are  owing  to  the  forms,  but  entirely  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  objects  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  instead  of  statues, 
flower  pots,  bomb  shells,  flaming  altars,  or  any  other  things 
of  a  disproportionate  size  were  employed,  they  would  pro- 
duce the  very  same  effect,  though  they  were  ever  so  unlike 
either  the  human  figure,  or  any  other  animal  being  what- 
ever. It  will  therefore  be  proper  on  all  occasions,  where 
statues  are  employed  in  decorations  of  architecture,  to 
observe  the  proportion  above  established,  which  is  built 
upon  the  practice  of  the  greatest  architects  of  preceding 
ages,  whose  aim  it  constantly  was,  to  give  to  each  object 
its  due  consequence  in  the  composition,  without  detriment 
to  the  rest,  that  so  all  might  equally  contribute  to  produce 
the  general  wished  for  effect. 

Others  there  are,  who  totally  reject  the  practice  of 
placing  statues  on  the  outsides  of  buildings,  founding  their 
doctrine,  probably,  upon  a  remark  which  I  have  some- 
where met  with  in  a  French  author ;  importing,  that  nei- 
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ther  men,  nor  even  angels  or  demi-gods,  could  stand  in 
all  weathers  upon  the  tops  of  houses  and  churches. 

The  observation  is  wise,  no  doubt ;  yet,  as  a  piece  of 
marble  or  stone  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  live  demi- 
god, and  as  statues,  when  properly  introduced,  are  by  far 
the  most  graceful  terminations  of  a  composition,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  sources  of  varied  entertainment,  and 
amongst  the  richest,  most  durable,  and  elegant  ornaments 
of  a  structure,  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  still  continue  to 
be  tolerated. 

In  interior  decorations  it  is  sometimes  customary  to 
employ  instead  of  balusters,  certain  ornaments,  called 
Frets,  or  GuiUochcs.  I  have  in  the  plate  of  balusters,  given 
some  designs  of  such,  for  the  use  of  those  who  incline  to 
employ  them,  and  many  others  may  be  found  in  Le  Pau- 
tre's  ',  and  other  ornamental  publications.  But  it  will  be 
advisable  to  use  them  sparingly;  for  representing  leaves, 
ribands,  and  flowers,  they  do  not  carry  with  them  any 
idea  of  strength,  and  appear  therefore  not  calculated  for 
a  fence  or  any  thing  to  lean  upon. 

1  There  were  three  of  them,  Antnine  Le  Pautre,  an  Architect  of  Paris, 
who  excelled  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  his  edifices.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Sculpture,   and  his  works  were  published  in  Paris,  Fol. 

k  (52. 

Jean  Le  Pautre,  a  relation  of  the  former,  was  born  in  1017-  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  <>f  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  was  considered  an 
excellent  engraver  as  well  as  designer  of  architectural  ornaments.  He  died 
in  1GH2  ;  his  plates  have  been  collected  in  3  Vols.  Folio. 

Pierre  Le  Pautre,  son  of  the  hut  named,  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
Sculpture,  and  became  director  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome, 
where  he  executed  a  group,  much  celebrated  at  the  time,  of  .Eneas  and  An- 
chises — and  another  of  Lucretia  stabbing  herself.  Pierre  died  in  \~AA,  at 
the  age  of  84.  LKU-1 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  entrances,  doors  and  gates. 
The  former  serve  only  for  the  passage  of  persons  on  foot, 
but  the  latter  are  likewise  contrived  to  admit  horsemen 
and  carriages.  Doors  are  used  as  entrances  to  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  to  common  dwelling-houses, 
and  as  communications  between  the  different  rooms  of 
apartments  ;  gates  serve  as  inlets  to  cities,  fortresses, 
parks,  gardens,  palaces,  and  all  places  to  which  there  is  a 
frequent  resort  of  carriages.  The  apertures  of  gates  being 
always  wide,  they  are  generally  made  in  the  form  of  arch- 
es, that  figure  being  the  strongest ;  but  doors,  which  are 
usually  of  smaller  dimensions,  are  commonly  of  a  parallelo- 
gram figure,  and  closed  horizontally.  The  ancients,  in- 
deed, sometimes  made  their  doors,  and  even  their  win- 
dows, narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom ;  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  there  are  examples  of  both,  and 
Vitruvius,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  lays 
down  rules  for  the  formation  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic 
doors,  by  which  the  apertures  of  all  are  made  considerably 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This  oddity  has 
been  very  little  practised  by  the  modern  artists.  Scamoz- 
zi '  disapproves  of  it,  so  do  several  other  writers,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  person  of  such  refined  taste  as 
the  Earl  of  Burlington  *,  should  have  introduced  a  couple 

1  Scamozzi,  Parte  scconda,  lib.  6.  cap.  14.  [ed.] 

z  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  says  Walpole,  "  had  every  quality 
of  a  genius  and  artist  except  envy.  Though  his  own  designs  were  more 
chaste  and  classic  than  Kent's,  he  entertained  him  in  his  house  till  his 

U  U 
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of  these  ill-formed  doors  in  the  cortik  of  his  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  they,  like  some  other 
uncouth  things,  have  one  valuable  property — they  shut 
themselves ;  which  in  a  country  where  neither  man  nor 
woman  takes  thought  or  trouble  about  shutting  doors  after 
them,  deserves  its  praise,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  original 
cause  of  their  introduction  among  the  ancient-. 

The  general  proportion  for  the  apertures,  both  of  gates 
and  doors ',  whether  arched  or  quadrangular,  is  that  the 
heurht  be  about  double  their  breadth,  or  a  trifle  more. 
Necessity,  probably,  gave  birth  to  this  proportion,  winch 
habit  confirmed  and  rendered  absolute.  In  the  primitive 
huts,  the  entries  were  doubtless  small,  perhaps,  in  imitation 

death,  and  was  more  studious  to  extend  h:  fame  than  his  own- 

X  -  ■  n  his  munificence  confined  to  >iim<»»lf  and  his  own  houses  and  gar- 
dens-    He  spent  great  sums  in  contributing  to  public  works,  anc 
known  to  choose  that  the  expense  should  fell  on  himself,  rather  thar. 
his  countrv  should  be  deprived  of  some  beautiful  edifices.    His  enthusiasm 

-o  active,  that  he  repaired  the  church  of 
at  Garden,  because  it  was  the  production  of  that  great  re- 
purchased a  gateway  at  Beaufort  Garden  in  Chelsea,  and  transporte  . 
identical  ston-.  nek  with  reli.  vane 

real  for  pure  architecture  he  assisted  Kent  in  publishing  the  designs  for 
Whitehall,  and  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  antique  baths  from  the 
drawings  of  Palladio.  whose  papers  he  procured  with  great  cost-" — Wal- 
pole's  Architects  in  the  Reign  of  George  1 1 . 

Among  his  works  are  enumerated  the  front  and  colonnade  at  Burlington 
House  in  Piccadillr ;  the  dormitory  at  Westminster  School,  to  which  in- 

:.e  was  most  probably  indebted  for  his  education  ;  the  Assembly 
Room  at  Yi-rk  \  L  -rd  Harrington's  at  Petersham;  General  Wade's  house 
in  Cork  Street,  &c  This  munificent  nobleman  was  born  25th  April.  1695, 
and  died  December,  1753.  L~ED-D 

note  page  276.  relates  to  the  proportions  of  arcades  according  to 
Le  Brun'>  theory,  but  in  his  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  not  neglected  the  consideration  of  those  of  doors. 

[ED.] 
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of  those  to  swallows'  nests,  no  larger  than  was  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  creep  through.  For  those  rude  buildings 
being  intended  merely  as  retreats  in  the  night,  or  in  times 
of  bad  weather,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  made  the  en- 
trance  to  them  as  small  as  possible,  to  exclude  the  air  and 
rain  ;  but  when  architecture  improved  and  methods  were 
discovered  of  shutting  the  door  occasionally,  they  made  it 
of  such  a  size  as  was  necessary  for  giving  admittance  to  a 
tall  bulky  man,  without  stooping  or  turning  aside  ;  that 
is,  they  made  it  about  three  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high, 
or  twice  as  high  as  broad  :  which  proportion,  being  be- 
come habitual,  was  preferred  to  any  other,  and  observed 
even  when  the  size  of  the  entrance  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  other  proportions  would  have  been  equally 
convenient. 

We  may,  I  believe,  look  for  the  origin  of  many  propor- 
tions in  the  same  source,  and  of  forms,  in  their  aptitude 
to  the  purposes  they  serve,  particularly  with  relation  to 
such  objects  as  were  or  are  of  real  use  ;  and  the  pleasure 
excited  in  us  at  their  sight  must,  I  am  persuaded,  be  as- 
cribed rather  to  convenience,  custom,  prejudice,  or  to  the 
habit  of  connecting  other  ideas  with  these  figures,  than  to 
any  peculiar  charm  inherent  in  them,  as  some  are  dis- 
posed to  maintain. 

Thus  when  struck  with  a  fair  female  face,  bright  eyes,  a 
florid  complexion,  good  teeth,  well-turned  limbs,  a  smooth 
unspotted  skin,  it  is  not  so  much  the  form  or  colour,  the 
elegant  turn  or  smoothness  of  the  frame,  which  affects  us, 
as  the  inferences  deduced  from  these  appearances  of  the 
general  state  of  mind,  the  bodily  health  and  activity,  the 
purity  and  fragrance,  the  sensibility  and  powers  of  com- 
municating pleasure,  inherent  in  the  beloved  object ;  for 
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if  those  sparkling  eves  have  borne  false  testimony,  or 
those  limbs,  which  indicated  agility  and  graceful  motion, 
are  found  sluggard,  heavy,  and  aukward ;  if,  instead  of 
purity  and  fragrance,  their  opposites  offend  the  senses, 
and  instead  of  sensibility,  dullness  or  distaste,  our  affec- 
tion quickly  abates,  and  the  same  object  which  command- 
ed our  love,  soon  excites  no  other  emotion  than  that  of 
indifference,  perhaps  of  disgust,  and  even  aversion. 

And  thus  with  regard  to  structures,  whether  consi- 
dered in  their  general  form  or  separately  in  their  parts, 
whenever  the  masses  and  sub-divisions  are  few  in  number, 
firmly  marked  by  quick  and  opposite  transitions,  the 
breadths  and  widths  being  predominant,  we  are  impressed 
with  ideas  of  grandeur,  majesty,  manly  strength,  and  de- 
corous gravity  ;  and  when  the  composition  appears  more 
detailed,  the  changes  gradual  and  less  contrasted,  the 
heights  predominant,  we  are  impressed  with  ideas  of  ele- 
gance, delicacy,  lightness,  and  gaiety.  Excesses  in  either 
of  these  cases  are  equally  dangerous,  and  productive  of 
sensations,  though  opposite,  yet  equally  disgusting  ;  a  step 
beyond  the  bounds  of  grandeur,  sinks  into  clumsiness  and 
ponderosity  ;  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  elegance,  dege- 
nerates into  weakness,  triviality,  and  affectation.  Perfec- 
tion consists  in  mediums  between  extremes,  and  forcible 
effects  are  produced  by  verging  towards  them  ;  all  which 
the  rules  of  art  tend  to  point  out  and  to  explain. 

Our  Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers ',  ultimate  corrup- 

1  In  a  German  work  by  George  MoUer,  intitlod  "  Denkmaehler  dcr 
Deutschen  Baukunst,"  which  has  been  recently  translated,  and  published 
in  this  country,  there  is  a  philosophical  and  highly  intere>ting  view  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  what  is  usually  denominated  Gothic  Architecture. 
This  author  says,  chap.  3,  on  comparing  "  the  antient  churches  of  Ger- 
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tors  of  the  almost  effaced  Roman  architecture,  sufficient- 
ly prove,  by  the  remains  of  their  churches,  monasteries, 
and  castles,  to  what  extent  barbarism  may  carry  deformi- 
ty, gloom,  unwieldy  grandeur,  and  clumsy  solidity  ;  and 
their  successors  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  follow- 
ing a  manner  infinitely  more  scientific  and  regular,  often 
carried  elegance,  lightness,  and  excessive  decoration  far 
beyond  their  proper  limits,  till,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  that  manner  had  its  last  polish  among  us, 
was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  improved  in  its  forms, 
simplified  and  perfected  in  its  decorations,  in  short, 
made  what  it  is,  in  some  of  the  last  structures  of  that  stile, 
the  admiration  of  all  enlightened  observers. 

Amongst  the  restorers  of  the  ancient  Roman  architec- 

many  with  each  other  we  discover  in  their  style  of  building  two  leading 
differences,  all  the  others  being  mere  gradations  or  combinations  of  them. 
The  first,  which  is  oldest,  is  foreign,  and  came  from  the  south.  It  is  by 
no  means  rude,  having  been  originally  a  highly  finished  style  of  building, 
but  it  is  now  degenerated.  The  buildings  of  this  kind  are  distinguished 
by  forms  and  decorations,  either  Roman  or  imitated  from  the  Roman,  but 
especially  by  flat,  or  at  least  not  very  high  roofs,  by  semicircular  arches 
and  vaults,  and  by  the  great  solidity  of  their  construction.  The  second, 
and  more  modern  style  of  building  still  retains  the  semicircle,  but  begins 
to  substitute  for  the  southern  fiat  gable  end,  the  high  roof,  which  is  more 
suitable  for  a  northern  climate.  To  harmonize  with  the  shape  of  the  roof, 
the  points  of  the  towers  are  pyramidal,  and  the  windows  and  vaults  in  the 
pointed  style,  whilst  all  the  minor  ornaments  still  preserve  the  semicircu- 
lar form.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  decorations,  and  all  the 
minor  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  main  building,  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
pointed  arch."  "  These  are  the  chief  features  in  the  church  architecture  of 
Germany  observable  in  antient  buildings.  They  show  how  a  northern  pe- 
culiar style  was  gradually  formed  out  of  the  foreign  southern  one,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  history,  although  we  are  still  ig- 
norant of  the  many  causes  which  may  have  influenced  the  improvement 
of  the  art."  A  perusal,  however,  of  the  work  in  question  is  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  student.  EED0 
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ture,  the  style  of  Palladio  is  correct  and  elegant,  his  ge- 
neral dispositions  are  often  happy,  his  outlines  distinct  and 
regular,  his  forms  graceful;  little  appears  that  could  with 
propriety  be  spared,  nothing  seems  wanting,  and  all  his 
measures  accord  so  well  that  no  part  attracts  the  attention 
in  prejudice  to  any  of  the  rest. 

Scamozzi,  in  attempting  to  refine  upon  the  style  of  Pal- 
ladio has  over-detailed,  and  rendered  his  own  rather  tri- 
fling, sometimes  confused.  Vignola's  manner,  though 
bolder  and  more  stately  than  that  of  Palladio,  is  yet  cor- 
rect, and  curbed  within  due  limits,  particularly  in  his 
orders  ;  but  in  Michael  Angelo's  '  we  see  licence,  majes- 
ty, grandeur,  and  fierce  effect  extended  to  bounds,  beyond 
which  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  soar. 

But  whether  there  be  any  thing  natural,  positive,  con- 
vincing, and  self  amiable  in  the  proportions  of  architec- 
ture, which,  like  notes  and  accord  in  music,  seize  upon 
the  mind,  and  necessarily  excite  the  same  sensations  in  all, 
or  whether  they  were  first  established  by  consent  of  the 
ancient  artists,  who  imitated  each  other,  and  were  first  ad- 
mired because  accompanied  with  other  real  convincing 
beauties,  such  as  richness  of  materials,  brilliancy  of  color, 
fine  polish,  or  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  were  after 

1  It  is  rather  surprising  that  our  author  should  have  made  so  little  men- 
tion of  Sanmichele  in  his  work.  Sanmichele  was  an  artist  whose  designs 
can  never  lie  too  much  studied  by  the  architect.  The  fancy  and  elegance 
he  displayed  in  conihining  military  and  civil  purposes  in  the  same  edifice 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
triangular  bastions  in  fortifications,  of  which  honor  Pagan,  Blondcl  and 
Vauban  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him.  Of  his  many  works  in  civil 
architecture  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the  Cappella  Pellegrini  at 
Verona,  which  for  beauty  and  invention  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He  was 
born  at  the  last-named  city  in  1484,  and  died  in  1559.  [EDD 
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only  preferred  through  prejudice  or  habit,  are  questions 
which  have  much  occupied  the  learned.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  the  arguments  for  and  against  these  respective  no- 
tions, are  referred  to  Perrault,  Blondel,  and  other  writers 
upon  the  subject.  To  the  plurality  of  students  in  the  pro- 
fession it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  without  attempting 
to  determine  in  favor  of  either  side,  that  both  agree  in 
their  conclusion;  the  maintainers  of  harmonic  proportions 
proving  their  system  by  the  measures  observed  in  the 
most  esteemed  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  opposite  doctrine  allowing  that,  as  both  artists  and 
critics  form  their  ideas  of  perfection  upon  these  same  build- 
ings of  antiquity,  there  cannot  be  a  more  infallible  way  of 
pleasing  than  by  imitating  that  which  is  so  universally  ap- 
proved. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  sounds  operate  very 
differently  from  visible  objects ;  the  former  of  which  affect 
all,  and  always  in  the  same  manner.  The  operation  being 
merely  mechanical,  the  same  sort  of  vibration  produces, 
at  all  times,  the  same  effect,  as  equal  strokes  upon  a  bell 
produce  the  same  sounds  ;  but  visible  objects  act  differ- 
ently. Their  effect  is  not  alone  produced  by  the  image 
on  the  organ  of  sight,  but  by  a  series  of  reasoning  and  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  impressed,  and  guiding  the  mind  in  its 
decision.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  same  object  pleases  one, 
and  is  disliked  by  another ;  or  delights  tc-day,  is  seen 
with  indifference  or  disgust  to-morrow ;  for  if  the  object 
seen  had  alone  the  power  of  affecting,  as  is  the  case  with 
sounds,  it  must  affect  all  men  alike,  and  at  all  times  in  the 
same  manner,  which  by  long  and  repeated  experience  we 
know  is  not  the  case. 

One  certain  source  of  general  approbation,  which  ad- 
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mits  of  no  dispute,  nor  is  subject  to  any  exceptions,  is  a 
strict  conformity  of  character  between  the  object  and  its 
application,  between  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  which 
that  whole  is  composed  ;  the  least  discord  between  these 
immediately  seizes  upon  the  mind,  and  excites  disgust, 
contempt,  or  ridicule,  in  proportion  as  the  deviations  ap- 
pear greater  or  less,  more  unusual  or  more  unnatural  ;  and 
it  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  the  same  proportions,  the 
same  objects  and  combinations  which  satisfy,  even  excite 
admiration,  in  one  case,  or  upon  one  occasion,  may  excite 
dislike  in  others  if  erroneously  applied,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  illustration  than  the  human  frame, 
male  and  female,  since  almost  every  quality  which  con- 
stitutes perfection  in  one,  becomes,  by  being  applied  to 
the  other,  a  striking  blemish,  either  of  a  disgusting  or  ri- 
diculous nature. 

The  usual  ornaments  of  gates  consist  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, entablatures,  pediments,  rustics  of  various  sorts,  im- 
posts, archivolts,  consoles,  masks,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  adorning  doors  is  with  an  architrave  sur- 
rounding the  sides  and  top  of  the  aperture,  on  which  are 
placed  a  regular  frize  and  cornice.  Sometimes  too  the 
cornice  is  supported  by  a  couple  of  consoles,  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  sometimes,  besides  an  archi- 
trave, the  aperture  is  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  ca- 
ryatides, or  terms,  supporting  a  regular  entablature,  with 
a  pediment,  or  with  some  other  termination  either  of  ar- 
chitecture or  sculpture.  In  the  two  annexed  plates  are 
given  various  designs  of  gates  and  doors. 

Figuhe  1  in  the  plate  of  doors,  is  a  rustic  door,  composed 
by  Vignola,  in  which  the  aperture  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  height,  and  one-half  of  the  whole  breadth,  the 
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figure  thereof  being  a  double  square.  The  rustics  may  be 
either  smooth  or  hatched,  frosted  or  vermieulated,  but 
their  outline  must  be  sharp,  and  their  joints  must  form  a 
rectangle.  Each  joint  may  be  in  breadth  one-third  or 
two-sevenths  of  the  vertical  surface  of  a  rustic.  The  joints 
of  the  Claveaux,  or  arch  stones,  must'  be  drawn  towards 
the  summit  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  the 
top  of  the  aperture.  The  architrave  surrounding  the  aper- 
ture may  be  composed  either  of  a  large  ogee  and  fillet,  or 
of  a  plat-band,  conge,  and  fillet.  Its  whole  breadth  must 
be  one-tenth  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  the  remaining 
part  of  each  pier  being  left  for  the  rustics.  The  entablature 
is  Tuscan  ;  the  cornice  thereof  is  to  be  one  -fifteenth  of  the 
whole  height  of  the  door ;  and  what  remains  below  it 
being  divided  into  twenty-one  equal  parts,  the  two  upper- 
most of  them  will  be  for  the  frize  and  architrave,  and  the 
remaining  nineteen  for  the  rustics  and  plinth  at  the  foot 
of  the  door.  Fig.  2  is  another  very  beautiful  composition 
of  the  same  great  master,  executed  by  him  at  the  palace 
of  Caprarola ',  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  copied  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  the  hospital  at  Greenwich,  a  circumstance 
which  pleads  strongly  in  its  favor,  though  I  cannot  say 
but  our  English  architect  has  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  original  much  for  the  worse.  The  aperture  is  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  occupies  somewhat  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  height.  It  is  adorned  with  two  rusti- 
cated Doric  pilasters,  and  a  regular  entablature.  The 
height  of  the  pilasters  is  sixteen  modules,  that  of  the  en- 
tablature four.  The  width  of  the  aperture  is  seven  mo- 
dules, its  height  fourteen,  and  the  breadth  of  each  pier  is 

1  For  a  description  of  this  palace  see  note  page  289.  CED-] 
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three  modules.  Fig.  3  is  likewise  a  design  of  Vignola. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  executed  in  the  Cancel- 
laria  at  Rome.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is  equal  to 
double  its  width,  and  the  whole  ornament  or  entablature 
at  the  top  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  aper- 
ture. The  breadth  of  tiie  architrave  is  one-fifth  of  the 
width  of  the  aperture,  and  the  pilasters  which  support 
the  consoles  are  half  as  broad  as  the  architrave.  The 
whole  is  well  imagined,  but  rather  heavy,  and  it  would 
succeed  better  if  the  architrave  were  reduced  to  one-sixth 
of  the  aperture,  the  whole  entablature  being  propor- 
tionably  diminished.  The  pilasters  may  remain  of  the 
breadth  they  now  are,  which  is  not  too  considerable.  Fig. 
4  is  a  disposition  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  windows  of 
the  Capitol  are  of  this  kind,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ' 

1  The  life  of  tliis  celebrated  man  is  go  familiar  to  the  English  student 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  the  following  sketch. 

Sir  Christopher,  the  only  son  of  Dr. Christopher  Wren,  dean  of  Windsor, 
was  born  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1633.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  .Mr.  Robert  Cox,  of  Konthill,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
He  was  placed  under  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  School,  in  1643,  and  ad- 
mitted at  the  age  of  fourteen  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  acquired  great  mathematical  reputation.  He  proceeded 
B.A.  in  1660,  M.A.  1653, and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls  In  H>.~>7,  being  then  only  twenty-five,  he  was  chosen  Greaham  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  and  in  1660  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. In  l(i(il  he  took  his  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  that 
period  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Cambridge. 

In  1667-8,  two  years  after  he  had  visited  Paris,  he  succeeded  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet,  a  strange  sort  of  person  to  have  filled  the  situa- 
tion Inigo  Jones  held,  as  surveyor  general  ;  and  in  1674,  his  Majesty  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  lCfiO  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  sat  in  two  parliaments;  in  the  first  for  Plynip- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  other  for  Weymouth  and  Bfeloomh  Regis. 
Sir  Christopher  was  twice  returned  for  New  Windsor,  and,  upon  peti- 
tions against  the  returns,  had  the  ill  luck  to  be,  upon  opposite  determine- 
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has  executed  doors  of  this  sort,  under  the  beautiful  semi- 
circular porches  in  the  flanks  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

tions  of  the  house  in  respect  of  the  identical  same  points,  both  times  un- 
successful. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  four  principal  cathedrals  in  Europe  is  not, 
perhaps,  improperly  introduced  in  this  note. 


The  sections  above  given  are  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  numbered  1  ;  a  half 
section  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  numbered  2  ;  a  half  section  of 
St.  Paul's,  numbered  3 ;  and  a  like  section  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  num- 
bered 4.     All  to  the  same  scale. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Wren  ever  visited  Italy,  an  omission  to  be  much 
lamented,  as  it  would  doubtless  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  designs. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  he  was,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six,  after  fifty  years  of  usefid,  active,  and  laborious 
self  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  public,  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Sur- 
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The  aperture  of  this  design  may  be  a  double  square,  the 
architrave  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the 
whole  entablature  one-quarter  of  its  height.  The  front  of 
the  pilasters  or  columns  on  each  side  must  be  on  a  line 
with  the  lower  fascia  of  the  architrave,  and  their  breadth 
must  be  a  semi-diameter.  Fig.  5  is  imitated  from  a  design 
of  Philibert  Delorme.  It  may  serve  either  for  a  gate  or 
outward  door,  by  observing,  in  the  former  of  these  cases, 
to  raise  the  columns  on  plinths,  and  in  the  latter,  besides 
plinths,  to  place  them  on  steps,  as  all  outside  doors  ought 
to  be,  both  because  the  lower  apartments  should  never  be 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  because  this  elevation  will 
shew  the  door,  or  indeed  any  other  composition,  to  more 

veyor  General.  His  death  took  place  on  the  2.1th  February  1723,  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  Over  the  grave  in  which  he  was  interred 
under  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  is  the  following  inscription 
on  a  small  marble  tablet. 

SUBTUS  CONDITUB 
HUJDS  EOCLBSIJE,  KT  rums  CONMTOR 

CHRISTOPHOHUS  WREN, 

QUI  VIXIT  ANNOS  tl.Tli  A  NONAGINTA 
NON  SIBJ,  SED  BONO  PUBLICO. 

I.KI  TOR,  SI   MONIMKNTIM   KKQIIHIS. 
CIB(  rjMBPICE  ! 

OBirr  xxv  feb.  anno  mdccxxiii,  stat.  xii. 

The  above  inscription  has  of  late  years  been  transferred,  in  large  cha- 
racters tci  ;i  marble  slab  of  considerable  dimensions  placed  over  the  iron 
gates  leading  to  the  choir.     Sir  C.  Wren's  Autograph  is  subjoined. 
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advantage.  The  aperture  may  be  in  height  twice  its 
width,  the  piers  may  be  a  little  more  than  half  that  width, 
and  the  columns  must  occupy  half  the  breadth  of  the  pier  ; 
their  height  may  be  eight  diameters,  or  somewhat  more, 
the  architrave  and  cornice  must  bear  the  usual  proportion 
to  the  columns,  the  frize  is  omitted.  The  archivolt  is  in 
breadth  a  semi-diameter  of  the  column,  and  its  whole 
curve  being  divided  into  thirteen  equal  parts,  there  will 
be  room  for  seven  Claveaux,  and  six  intervals.  The  shafts 
of  the  column  from  the  top  of  the  impost  downwards,  if 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  will  afford  room  for  four 
intervals  and  four  rustic  cinctures  ;  whereof  that  which 
levels  with  the  impost  may  be  square,  as  in  Delorme's 
design,  the  rest  of  them  being  made  either  cylindrical  or 
square  at  pleasure.  Fig.  6  is  a  door  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  designed  by  Vignola.  The  aper- 
ture forms  a  double  square,  and  the  entablature  is  equal 
to  three-elevenths  of  the  aperture's  height,  the  architrave 
being  one  of  these  elevenths.  The  whole  ornament  on  the 
sides,  consisting  of  the  architrave  and  pilasters,  is  equal  to 
two-sevenths  of  the  width  of  the  aperture.  The  cornice  is 
Composite,  enriched  both  with  mutules  and  dentils,  and 
the  frize  is  in  the  form  of  a  festoon  of  laurel.  Fig.  7  is 
copied  from  a  door  at  Florence,  said  to  be  a  design  of 
Cigoli '.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is  a  trifle  more 
than  twice  its  width  ;  it  is  arched.  The  impost  is  equal 
to  half  a  diameter ;  the  columns  are  Ionic,    somewhat 

1  Luigi  Cardi,  commonly  called  Cigoli.  An  Architect  who  offered  de- 
signs in  competition  with  Carlo  Maderno,  for  the  sides  and  facade  of  St. 
Peter's — but  Paul  V.  preferred  those  presented  by  the  latter.  Cigoli  was 
born  in  1559,  and  died  1613.  Milizia  says  of  him,  "  Fu  buon  Pittore, 
Anatomico,  Poeta,  eccellente  Suonatore  di  liuto,  ed  Architetto."  If  so, 
he  was  no  ordinary  character.  CED] 
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above  nine  diameters  high,  and  their  shafts  are  garnished, 
each  with  five  rustic  cinctures.  The  entablature  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  column ;  and  the  length  of  the 
tablet,  in  which  there  is  an  inscription,  is  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  aperture. 

Kg.  8  is  a  composition  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  aperture 
may  be  a  double  square  ;  the  architrave  may  be  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the 
top  of  it  must  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  astragal  of 
the  columns.  The  columns  are  Corinthian,  their  height 
is  ten  diameters  ;  and  they  must  be  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  architrave,  to  leave  room  for  the  pro- 
jection of  their  bases.  The  entablature  may  be  two-ninths 
or  one-fifth  of  the  column,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  building  in  which  the  door  is  employed,  and  the  height 
of  the  pediment  may  be  one-quarter  of  its  base  or  some- 
what less. 

Fig.  9  is  a  design  of  Serlio1.  The  aperture  may  be 
either  twice  as  high  as  broad,  or  a  trifle  less.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  columns  may  be  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
width  of  the  aperture,  and  their  height  may  be  from  eight 
diameters  to  eight  and  a  half.  The  entablature  must  be 
somewhat  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  height  of  the 
columns,  and  the  height  of  the  pediment  may  be  one-quar- 
ter of  its  base,  or  a  trifle  less  if  required. 

from  these  designs  and  descriptions,  the  manner  of 
composing  doors  may  easily  be  collected  ;  and  every  man 
may  invent  a  variety  of  other  designs,  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  shall  be  wanted.  Yet  such  as  are  not 
endued  with  the  talent  of  invention,  will  do  well  to  copy 

1   Sec  his  fourth  Book.  El:uD 
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these,  which  are  all  very  excellent  in  their  kind ;  and  for 
more  variety,  they  may  recur  to  the  designs  of  windows 
contained  in  this  work,  which  will,  most  of  them,  answer 
equally  well  for  doors. 

In  the  plate  of  gates  and  piers,  Fig.  1,  is  a  pier,  of 
which  the  diameter  may  be  one-quarter  of  its  height,  ex- 
clusive of  the  plinth  and  vase  placed  upon  it;  the  height 
of  both  which  may  be  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  pier. 
The  rustics  may  either  be  plain,  chipped,  frosted,  or  ver- 
miculated  ;  and  the  height  of  each  course  be  one-eleventh 
part  of  the  height  of  the  pier,  counting  to  the  top  of  the 
entablature  ;  the  entablature  two-elevenths,  and  the  base 
of  the  pier  one-eleventh  part :  or,  if  that  should  not  be 
thought  sufficient,  one  of  the  rustic  courses  may  be  left 
out,  and  the  base  be  made  two-elevenths  instead  of  one. 
Fig.  2,  is  a  gate,  imitated  from  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti's 
design  for  Cardinal  Sermorietti '.  The  height  of  the  aper- 
ture is  somewhat  more  than  twice  its  width,  which  width 
occupies  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion. The  order  is  Composite,  and  the  height  of  the  enta- 
blature is  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
A  break  is  made  in  it,  over  each  column  ;  but  unless  the 
columns  project  considerably,  it  will  be  as  well  to  carry 
the  entablature  on  in  a  straight  line.  The  dimensions  of 
the  particular  parts  may  be  measured  on  the  design.  Fig.  3 
is  a  design  of  piers  executed  at  Goodwood  \  in  Sussex. 


Sir  W.  Chambers  has  altered  the  design  much  for  the  better — the 
original  may  be  seen  in  Daviler's  Cours  d'Architecture.  In  which  the  pe- 
diment is  curved  and  broken  in  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  a  tablet. 
There  is  also  over  the  whole  an  acroterion  full  of  the  wildness  of  the 
master.  Ped-I 

1  The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  L"ED0 
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The  diameter  is  one-quarter  of  the  height,  exclusive  of 
the  finishing,  which  is  equal  to  one  diameter ;  and  the 
height  of  the  pier,  from  the  top  of  the  entablature  down- 
wards,  being  divided  into  eleven  parts  and  a  half,  one  of 
them  is  given  to  the  base,  one  to  each  course  of  rustics, 
and  one  and  a  half  to  the  astragal,  frize,  and  cornice.  On 
many  occasions,  however,  it  maybe  proper  to  augment  the 
height  of  the  base,  by  omitting  one  of  the  rustic  courses, 
and  making  it  two  parts  instead  of  one.  Fig.  4,  is  a  com- 
position of  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington,  which  has  been 
executed  at  his  Lordship's  Villa,  near  Chiswick,  and  like- 
wise with  some  little  difference  at  Bedford  House ',  in 
Bloomsbury  Square.  Fig.  5  is  an  invention  of  mine,  which 
has  been  several  times  executed ;  and  Fig.  6  is  one  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  kind  of  pier  he  has  executed  at 
Amesbury  *,  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury. 

Among  the  designs  at  the  end  of  this  work,  there  are 
various  other  compositions  for  gates,  and  any  of  the  arches, 
either  with  or  without  pedestals,  of  which  I  have  given 
designs  in  treating  of  arcades,  may  likewise  be  employed 
as  gates  ;  observing  however,  where  the  piers  are  weak, 
to  fortify  them,  and  make  them  at  least  equal  to  half  the 
width  of  the  aperture. 

The  first  consideration,  both  in  gates  and  doors,  is  the 
size  of  the  aperture ;  in  fixing  the  dimensions  of  which, 

1  Now  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  pulled  down  for  the  exten- 
sive alterations  and  new  bnilding8  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square. 
It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Hloomsbury  Square,  and  was  built  on  the 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Behind  the  house  were  extensive  gardens,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  countrv  towards  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

1  This  house  was  finished  by  Webb,  a  scholar  of  Inigo  Jones,    [kd.] 
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regard  must  be  had  to  the  bulk  of  the  bodies  that  are  to 
pass  through.  For  this  reason,  inside  doors,  however  small 
the  building  may  be  in  which  they  are  used,  should  never 
be  narrower  than  two  feet  nine  inches ;  nor  need  they 
ever,  in  small  private  houses,  exceed  three  feet  six  inches 
in  width,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  admit  the  bulk- 
iest  person,  and  enough  for  the  passage  of  two  moderate 
ones.  Their  height  should  at  the  very  least  be  six  feet 
nine  inches,  or  seven  feet ;  else  a  tall  man  with  a  hat,  or 
a  lady  in  feathers,  cannot  pass  without  stooping.  In  pa- 
laces, or  great  men's  houses,  to  which  much  company  re- 
sorts, and  all  the  doors  of  the  state  apartments  are  fre- 
quently thrown  open,  they  are  made  much  larger  than 
above  mentioned ;  often  four,  five,  or  six  feet  wide,  with 
folding  doors,  which  shut  back  in  the  thickness  of  the 
party  wall,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  company  from 
one  room  to  another. 

Doors  of  entrance  to  private  houses  should  not  be  less 
than  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  nor  more  than  six  feet ; 
but  to  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  structures, 
where  there  is  a  constant  ingress  and  egress  of  people,  and 
frequently  great  crowds,  the  apertures  must  be  larger,  and 
their  width  cannot  be  less  than  six  feet,  nor  should  it 
exceed  ten  or  twelve. 

The  smallest  width  that  can  be  given  to  the  aperture 
of  a  gate  is  nine  feet,  which  is  but  just  sufficient  for  the 
free  passage  of  coaches  ;  but  if  waggons  and  loaded  carts 
are  likewise  to  pass,  it  must  not  be  narrower  than  ten  or 
eleven  feet.  And  gates  of  cities  or  other  entrances,  where 
carriages  are  liable  to  meet,  should  not  be  narrower  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  same  widths  as  are  above- 
mentioned,  must  likewise  be  given  to  the  intervals  between 
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piers,  which  equally  serve  as  entrances,  and  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  gates. 

In  settling  the  dimensions  of  the  apertures  of  doors, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  architecture,  with  which  the 
door  is  surrounded.  If  it  be  placed  in  the  intercolumnia- 
tion  of  an  order,  the  height  of  the  aperture  should  never 
exceed  three-quarters  of  the  space  between  the  pavement 
and  the  architrave  of  the  order  ;  otherwise  there  cannot 
be  room  for  the  ornaments  of  the  door.  Nor  should  it 
ever  be  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  space,  for  then 
there  will  be  room  sufficient  to  introduce  both  an  entabla- 
ture and  a  pediment,  without  crowding  :  whereas  if  it  be 
less,  it  will  appear  trifling,  and  the  intercolumniation  will 
not  be  sufficiently  filled.  The  apertures  of  doors,  placed 
in  arches,  are  regulated  by  the  imposts;  the  top  of  the 
cornice  being  generally  made  to  level  with  the  top  of  the 
impost.  And  when  doors  are  placed  in  the  same  line 
with  windows,  the  top  of  the  aperture  should  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  apertures  of  the  windows  ;  or  if  that  be  not 
practicable  without  making  the  door  much  larger  than  is 
necessary,  the  aperture  may  be  lower  than  those  of  the 
windows,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  cornices  made  on  the  same 
level. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  entrance, 
Palladio  '  observes,  that  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit 
of  an  easy  communication  with  every  part  of  the  building. 
Scamozzi1  compares  it  to  the  mouth  of  an  animal  ;  and 


1  "  Si  devc  eleggerc  il  luogo  per  1p  porte  principal],  ove  facilmente  da 
tutta  la  casa  si  possa  andarc."     See  Palladio,  Lib.  i.  c.  25.  C,:j,-D 

Our  author  misunderstands  Scamozzi,  whose  words  arc.  "  1*)  senza 
duhbio  di  qui  potero  venire  quelle  apriture,  le  quali  ne'  primi  tempi  furono 
assegnate  nelle  prime  antiche  case  de'  Pasfori,  e  degli  Arcadi  per  U80  dd 
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as  nature  says  he,  has  placed  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
face,  so  the  architect  ought  to  place  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  of  the  edifice,  that  being  the  most  noble  situa- 
tion, the  most  majestic  and  convenient. 

In  several  of  the  palaces  at  Rome,  as  those  of  the 
Pamfili '  in  the  Corso,  and  of  the  Bracciano*  at  Santi  Apos- 
toli,  there  are  two  principal  entrances  in  the  same  aspect : 
but  this,  in  general,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  leaves 
strangers  in  doubt  where  to  seek  for  the  state  apartments, 
which  should  always  be  contiguous  to  the  principal  en- 
trance. In  interior  dispositions,  the  doors-  of  communica- 
tion must  be  situated,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  line ;  the 
advantages  of  which  are,  that  it  contributes  towards  the 
regularity  of  the  decoration,  facilitates  and  shortens  the 
passage  through  the  apartments,  and  in  summer,  or  on 
public  occasions,  when  the  doors  are  set  open,  it  produces 
a  freer  circulation  of  air;  and  likewise  gives  a  much  more 
splendid  appearance  to  the  apartments,  by  exposing  to 
view  at  once  the  whole  series  of  rooms,  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly striking,  when  the  apartments  are  illuminated,  as 
on  occasion  of  balls,  masquerades,  routs,  or  other  rejoic- 
ings. There  should,  if  possible,  be  a  window  at  each  end 
of  the  building,  directly  facing  the  line  of  the  doors  of 
communication  ;  that  so  the  view  may  be  more  extensive, 
and  take  in  at  once,  not  only  all  the  rooms,  but  likewise 

transitare  gli  huomini,  e  gli  animali,  e  l'altre  cose  necessarie  alle  loro  bi- 
sogna,  le  quali  cose  dalT  ingegno  degli  Architetti  in  progresso  di  tempo 
hebbero  poi  le  loro  forme  proportionate,  e  tutte  le  loro  parti  regolate,  ed 
abbellite  con  ornamenti  all'  imposte,  a  gli  archivolti,  e  a'  serragli,  &c."  See 
Scamozzi,  Parte  Seconda,  Lib.  vi.  c.  4.  CED-"] 

By  Giacomo  del  Duca,  a  Sicilian  Architect.  But  the  facade  toward 
the  side  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  was  by  Borromini.  Qed.] 

By  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  of  whom  see  note  page  95.     Qed.] 
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parts  of  the  gardens,  or  other  prospects  surrounding  the 
building  ;  and  whenever  this  is  not  practicable,  it  will  do 
well  to  place  mirrors  at  each  end  of  the  apartment,  or  to 
counterfeit  doors,  and  fill  them  with  large  plates  of  glass, 
or  with  sashes  and  squares  of  looking  glass,  as  is  the  custom 
in  France ;  which  by  reflection  multiply  the  rooms,  the 
doors,  and  other  objects,  making  an  apartment  though  li- 
mited or  small,  appear  very  considerable. 

The  door  of  entrance  from  halls,  vestibules,  or  anti- 
chambers,  either  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  to  any  even 
of  the  inferior  ones,  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
if  possible,  and  facing  a  window  ;  those  that  lead  to  gal- 
leries, or  any  other  long  rooms,  should  be  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  ends ;  and,  in  general,  all  entrances  should  be 
so  contrived  as  to  offer  to  view,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
most  magnificent  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  place  they 
open  into.  The  doors  of  communication,  from  one  room 
to  another,  of  the  same  apartment,  must  be  at  least  two 
feet  distant  from  the  front  walls,  that  the  tables  placed 
against  the  piers,  between  the  windows,  or  other  pieces  of 
furniture  put  there,  may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
pass.  In  bed  rooms,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  no  doors 
on  the  sides  of  the  bed,  unless  it  be  to  communicate  with 
a  water  closet,  wardrobe,  bath,  or  other  conveniency  of 
that  kind,  as  well  on  account  of  the  draught  of  air,  as  of 
the  noise  communicated  through  them,  or  attending  their 
opening  and  shutting  ;  both  which  are  always  troublesome, 
and  on  some  occasions  dangerous.  Neither  ought  doors 
to  be  placed  near  chimneys,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  as 
the  opening  them  would  disturb  those  who  sit  by  the  fire. 

In  our  northern  climates,  the  fewer  doors  a  room  has, 
the  more  it  will  be  comfortably  habitable  ;  for  as  we  have 
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much  more  cold  than  hot  weather,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
make  the  rooms  as  close  as  possible,  otherwise  they  will 
not  be  fit  to  live  in,  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  Where- 
fore it  will  be  adviseable,  never  to  make  either  more  win- 
dows or  doors  than  are  absolutely  necessary;  and  the 
feigning  doors  to  correspond  with  the  real  ones,  may  cer- 
tainly be  omitted  on  many,  or  on  most  occasions.  Here  in 
England,  the  real  and  feigned  doors  of  a  room,  with  their 
ornaments,  frequently  cover  so  great  a  part  of  the  walls, 
that  there  is  no  place  left,  for  either  pictures  or  furniture  ; 
and  one  often  sees,  in  houses  built  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
particularly  those  designed  by  Mr.  Kent,  or  Lord  Bur- 
lington, a  hall  or  a  saloon  large  enough  to  receive  a  com- 
pany of  sixty  or  a  hundred  persons,  furnished  with  six  or 
eight  chairs,  and  a  couple  of  tables. 

In  composing  doors,  regard  must  be  had,  both  in  their 
size  and  their  enrichments,  to  the  place  they  lead  to. 
Those  that  give  entrance  to  palaces,  churches,  theatres, 
state  apartments,  or  other  places  of  consequence  must  be 
large  and  profusely  enriched ;  but  such  as  open  to  hum- 
bler habitations  may  be  small  and  sparingly  decorated, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  building  should  require  otherwise. 
Where  several  doors  are  in  the  same  aspect,  as  on  the 
inside  of  a  hall,  saloon,  or  gallery,  they  should  all  be  of 
the  same  size  and  figure,  unless  there  be  many,  in  which 
case  the  principal  ones,  provided  they  stand  in  the  middle 
of  a  side,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  ends  of  the  room,  may 
be  larger,  of  a  different  form,  and  more  abundantly 
adorned  than  the  rest.  But,  whenever  more  than  two 
sorts  are  introduced  in  one  room,  it  always  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  spectator. 

Gates  in  their  composition  must   be   characteristic  ; 
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express  the  nature  of  the  place  they  open  to,  and  by  their 
dimensions,  give  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  importance. 
Gates  of  cities  or  of  fortresses  should  have  an  appearance 
of  strength  and  majesty;  their  parts  should  be  large,  few 
in  number,  and  of  a  bold  relief.  The  same  ought  like- 
wise to  be  observed  in  the  gates  of  parks,  public  walks, 
or  gardens  ;  and  these  succeed  better  when  composed  of 
rustic  work,  and  of  the  massive  orders,  than  when  they 
are  enriched  with  nice  ornaments,  or  delicate  profiles. 
But  triumphal  arches,  entrances  to  palaces,  to  magnificent 
villas,  town  or  country  houses,  may  with  propriety  be 
composed  of  the  more  delicate  orders,  and  be  adorned  in 
the  highest  degree. 

The  gates  of  parks  and  gardens  are  commonly  shut  with 
iron  folding  grates,  either  plain  or  adorned  ;  those  of  pa- 
laces should  likewise  be  so,  or  else  be  left  entirely  open 
all  day,  as  they  are  in  Italy  and  in  France  ;  for  the  gran- 
deur of  the  building,  together  with  the  domestics,  horses, 
and  carriages,  with  which  the  courts  arc  frequently  filled, 
give  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  proprietor,  and  serve  to  en- 
liven the  scenery. 

In  London,  many  of  our  noblemen's  palaces  appear  from 
the  street  like  prisons  or  gloomy  convents  ;  nothing  is  seen 
but  high  black  walls,  with  one,  two,  or  three  ponderous 
castle  gates,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  hole  for  the  convey- 
ance of  those  who  aspire  to  get  in,  or  wish  to  creep  out.  If 
a  coach  arrives,  the  whole  gate  is  indeed  opened,  but  this 
is  a  work  of  time  and  hard  labour ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
porter  exerts  his  strength  to  shut  it  again  immediately, 
either  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  for  some  other  reasons. 
Few  inhabitants  of  this  city  suspect,  and  certainly  few 
strangers  ever  knew,  that  behind  an  old  brick  wall  in  Pic- 
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cadilly,  there  is,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe  ;  and  many  very 
considerable,  some  even  magnificent  buildings,  might  be 
mentioned,  that  were  never  seen  by  any  but  the  friends 
of  the  families  they  belong  to,  or  by  such,  as  are  curious 
enough  to  peep  into  every  out-of-the-way  place  they 
happen  to  find  in  their  way. 

The  ancients  frequently  covered  the  closures  of  their 
doors  with  plates,  and  bassi  relievi  of  bronze.  There 
are  some  examples  yet  remaining  of  this  practice,  both  at 
the  Pantheon,  and  at  St.  John  Lateran ' ;  the  doors  of 
which  last  building  formerly  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican  are  like- 
wise covered  with  bronze ;  and  at  Florence,  those  of  the 
baptistery,  fronting  the  cathedral,  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  figures  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  are  much  es- 
teemed. Of  these  we  have  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  very  perfect  casts.  But  the  extraordi- 
nary expence,  and  great  weight  of  such  doors,  have  occa- 
sioned their  being  laid  aside,  and  wood  alone  is  now  used. 
The  commonest  sort  are  made  of  deal  or  wainscot,  painted 
in  various  manners,  and  the  better  kind  of  them  are  of 
mahogany,  or  of  different  sorts  of  rare  wood  inlaid. 

With  regard  to  their  construction,  Mr.  Ware  observes, 
that  strength,  beauty,  and  straitness  are  to  be  considered ; 
all  which  purposes  are  answered  by  composing  them  of 
several  pannels.  The  number  of  these  must  depend  on  the 

1  The  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  unites  specimens  of  the  talents 
of  the  following  Architects: — Bernardo  Rosellini,  Vignola  by  whom  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Ruccio  in  this  church,  Borromini  who  made  the 
great  nave  and  its  termination  westward,  Alessandro  Galilei  who  designed 
the  Facade.  For  the  latter,  designs  were  also  given  by  Niccola  Salvi  and 
Luigi  Vanvitelli.  [ED0 
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size  of  the  door,  which  should  likewise  regulate  the  thick- 
ness both  of  the  pannels  and  the  framing.  If  the  doors 
be  adorned  with  ornaments  of  sculpture,  as  is  sometimes 
usual  in  very  rich  buildings,  they  must  either  be  sunk  in 
or  kept  very  flat  upon  the  surface,  both  for  the  sake  of 
lightness,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken.  The  pannels 
may  be  either  raised  or  flat,  and  surrounded  with  one  or 
two  little  plain  or  enriched  mouldings,  contained  in  the 
thickness  of  the  framing  ;  not  projecting  beyond  it,  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  old  buildings. 

Doors  that  exceed  three  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  are 
generally  composed  of  two  flaps  ;  by  which  means  each 
part  is  lighter,  when  open  doth  not  project  so  far  into  the 
room,  and  when  required,  may  be  made  to  fold  entirely 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  has  been  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  doors  should  open 
inwards,  otherwise  in  opening  the  door  to  give  a  person 
entrance,  it  must  open  in  his  face,  and  may  chance  to 
knock  him  down. 
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The  first  considerations  with  respect  to  windows  are 
their  number  and  their  size  ;  which  must  be  such,  as  nei- 
ther to  admit  more  nor  less  light  than,  is  requisite. 

In  the  determination  of  this  object  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  climate,  the  aspect,  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the 
place  to  be  lit,  to  its  destination,  and,  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  which  the  windows  are 
made  ;  as  on  that  circumstance,  in  some  measure  depends 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the 
same  space.  In  hot  countries,  where  the  sun  is  seldom 
clouded,  and  where  its  rays  dart  more  intensely  upon  the 
earth  the  light  is  stronger  than  in  those  which  are  tem- 
perate or  cold ;  therefore,  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  will 
suffice,  and  more  than  sufficient  should  not  be  admitted, 
as  the  consequence  is  the  admission  of  heat  likewise.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  a  southern  aspect,  which  receives 
more  heat  and  consequently  more  light  than  a  northern, 
or  even  an  eastern  or  western  one.  A  large  lofty  space 
requires  a  greater  quantity  of  lighting  than  one  circum- 
scribed in  its  dimensions  ;  and  art  demands  that  the  quan- 
tity introduced  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  excite  gay, 
cheerful,  solemn,  or  gloomy  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  according  to  the  nature  and  purposes  for  which 
the  structure  is  intended. 

Wherever  sunshine  predominates,  light  must  be  ad- 
mitted and  distributed  with  caution,  for  when  there  is  an 
excess,  its  constant  attendant,  heat,  becomes  insufferably 
incommodious  to  the  inhabitant.      In  Italy,  and  some 
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other  hot  countries,  although  the  windows  be  less  in  gene- 
ral than  ours,  their  apartments  cannot  be  made  habitable, 
but  by  keeping  the  window  shutters  almost  closed,  while 
the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon.  But  in  regions  where 
gloom  and  clouds  prevail  eight  months  of  the  year,  it 
will  always  be  right  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  light  for  these 
melancholy  seasons,  and  have  recourse  to  blinds  or  shut- 
ters, whenever  the  appearance  of  the  sun  renders  it  too 
abundant. 

Palladio,  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of  his  first  book  observes, 
that  no  certain  determinate  rule  can  be  established  con- 
cerning the  height  and  width  of  the  apertures  of  win- 
dows ;  but  that  to  him  it  appeared  proper,  in  conformity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Vitruvius,  1.  4r,  c.  vi.  to  divide  the  space 
between  the  floor  and  deling,  into  three  parts  and  a  half, 
and  give  to  the  height  of  the  window  two  of  these  parts, 
and  to  its  width  one  of  them,  less  one-sixth.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  the  windows  should  not 
be  wider  than  one-quarter  of  the  width  of  the  room,  nor 
narrower  than  one-fifth  ;  and  that  their  height  should  be 
double  their  width,  more  one-sixth ;  but  as  in  every 
house,  says  he,  there  are  large,  middling,  and  small  rooms, 
"  And  it  is  yet  necessary  to  keep  all  the  windows  on  the 
same  levels  of  the  same  form,  I  prefer  those  rooms  for  de- 
termining their  measure,  of  which  the  length  is  to  the 
width,  as  five  to  three:  thus,  when  the  width  of  the  room 
is  eighteen  feet,  and  the  length  thirty,  I  divide  the  width 
into  four  parts  and  a  half,  giving  one  of  these  parts  to  the 
width  of  each  window  ;  to  its  height  two  of  them,  more 
one-sixth  ;  and  make  all  the  other  windows  on  the  same 
floor  of  the  same  dimensions." 

This  last  rule,  which  neither  determines  the  number  of 
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windows,  the  height  of  the  room,  nor  the  side  on  which 
the  light  is  to  be  admitted,  is  surely  too  vague,  and  sub- 
ject to  error :  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  better  rule,  but 
cannot  remember  where '.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
it  proportions  the  quantity  of  light  to  be  thrown  in,  to 

1  It  is  probable  the  author  alluded  to  was  James  Morris,  who  pub- 
lished "  Lectures  on  Architecture,  consisting  of  Rules  founded  upon  Har- 
monic and  Arithmetical  Proportions  in  Buildings,"  8vo.  Lond.  1734.  As 
the  book  is  not  very  common,  I  have  extracted  the  parts  to  which  I  think 
Sir  W.  C.  alludes.     At  page  109  the  author  says — 

"  Let  the  magnitude  of  the  room  be  given,  and  one  of  those  proportions 
(harmonic),  I  have  proposed  to  be  made  use  of,  or  any  other;  multiply 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room  together,  and  that  product  multiply  by 
the  height,  and  the  square  root  of  that  sum  will  be  the  area  or  superficial 
content  in  feet,  &c.  of  the  light  required.  Example — Suppose  a  room, 
whose  magnitude  is  the  arithmetical  proportion  of  5,  4,  and  3,  and  is  20 
foot  long,  16  foot  broad,  and  12  foot  high,  the  cube  or  product  of  its  length 
breadth  and  height  multiplied  together  is  3840,  the  square  root  of  which 
sum  is  62  foot ;  if  the  height  of  the  story  is  12  foot  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, divide  that  62  foot  into  three  windows,  each  window  will  contain 
20  foot  8  inches  of  superficial  b'ght,  and  those  will  be  found  to  be  3  foot 
2  inches  and  one  half  broad,  and  6  foot  5  inches  high."  Page  109,  "  If 
you  extend  the  rule  to  larger  rooms,  the  same  methods  will  be  preserved, 
even  if  their  height  be  continued  through  two  stories ;  if  the  upper  win- 
dows be  made  square  and  to  have  two  tire  (tiers)  of  windows.  Let  us 
suppose  the  room  with  two  tire  of  windows  in  height  to  be  50  foot  long, 
40  foot  wide,  and  30  foot  high,  the  arithmetical  proportion  of  5,  4,  and  3, 
the  product  of  those  numbers  multiplied  together  will  be  60000,  the  square 
root  of  which  sum  is  245  superficial  feet ;  divide  that  sum  for  the  tire  of 
windows  into  three  parts,  or  take  one-third  of  it,  and  that  makes  the  attic 
or  square  window  81  foot  8  inches  superficial  light ;  divide  this  into  five 
windows,  and  they  are  four  foot  and  half  an  inch  square,  and  the  five 
lower  windows  consisting  of  163  foot  4  inches  superficial  light,  being  what 
remains  out  of  the  245  foot  the  root,  each  of  these  windows  is  4  foot  half 
an  inch  by  8  foot  1  inch,  or  two  diameters,  which  245  foot,  the  whole  sum 
of  the  square  root  of  the  room  will  sufficiently  illuminate  the  same." 

For  the  regular  distribution  of  the  piers,  some  useful  formulae  will  be 
found  in  the  OIKIAIA,  or  Nutshells — a  book  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed at  the  foot  of  page  99.  CED0 
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the  number  of  square  feet  contained  on  the  plan  of  the 
room,  by  which  method,  supposing  due  attention  given 
to  the  height  and  depth  of  the  room,  something  more 
certain  may  be  attained  than  by  that  of  Palladio. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  practice  I  have  generally 
added  the  depth  and  the  height  of  the  rooms  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor  together,  and  taken  one-eighth  part  thereof, 
for  the  width  of  the  window  ;  a  rule  to  which  there  are 
but  few  objections  ;  admitting  somewhat  more  light  than 
Palladio's,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  fitter  for  our  climate  than 
his  rule  would  be. 

Here,  in  England,  our  apartments  are  seldom  made  so 
lofty  as  in  Italy,  those  of  our  smaller  dwelling  houses  often 
do  not  exceed  ten  feet,  and  are  seldom  higher  than  twelve 
or  fourteen.  In  such,  the  windows  may  be  from  three  to 
four  feet  wide,  and  in  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  double, 
or  somewhat  more  than  double  of  that  in  height,  by  which 
means,  when  the  window  cill  is  placed  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  floor  for  a  grown  person  to  lean  upon,  the  aper- 
ture  will  rise  to  within  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the 
deling1,  and  leave  sufficient  space  above  it  for  the  cornice 
of  the  room,  and  the  architrave  or  mouldings  which  sur- 
round the  window.  But  in  more  considerable  houses, 
where  the  apartments  are  large,  and  run  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  or  sometimes  more,  the  windows  should 
never  be  narrower  than  four  feet ;  they  often  require  to 
be  made  four  and  a  half,  sometimes  even  five,  or  five  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  and  high  in  proportion.  These  dimen- 
sions are  sufficient  for  dwelling  houses  of  any  size  in  this 
country  ;  when  they  are  larger,  they  admit  too  much  of 
the  cold  air  in  winter,  and  are  troublesome  to  manage ; 
but  churches,  banqueting  rooms,  or  other  buildings  of  a 
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public  nature,  may  have  much  larger  windows,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  architecture  of  which  such  structures  are 
composed,  the  parts  whereof  are  generally  large. 

With  regard  to  the  beauty  of  exterior  decorations,  if  an 
order  comprehends  two  stories,  the  apertures  of  the  win- 
dows with  which  it  is  accompanied,  should  not  much  ex- 
ceed three  modules  in  width,  but  when  it  contains  only 
one  story  their  width  may  be  four  and  a  half,  or  even  five 
modules.  Windows  contained  in  arches  may  have  from 
two-fifths  to  three-sevenths  of  the  arch  in  width,  and  their 
height  must  be  such  that  the  last  horizontal  moulding  of 
their  cornice  may  answer  to  the  top  of  the  impost  of  the 
arch,  the  whole  pediment  being  contained  in  the  circular 
part.  The  pediment  must  be  triangular,  for  curves  above 
each  other,  unless  they  be  similar  and  parallel,  do  not 
succeed. 

The  proportions  of  the  apertures  of  windows  depend 
upon  their  situation  ;  their  width  in  all  the  stories  must  be 
the  same,  but  the  different  heights  of  the  apartments  make 
it  necessary  to  vary  the  heights  of  the  windows  likewise. 
In  the  principal  floor  it  may  be  from  two  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  width  to  two  and  one-third,  according  as  the 
rooms  have  more  or  less  elevation  ;  but  in  the  ground 
floor,  where  the  apartments  are  usually  somewhat  lower, 
the  apertures  of  the  windows  should  seldom  exceed  a 
double  square ;  and  when  they  are  in  a  rustic  basement, 
they  are  frequently  made  much  lower.  The  windows  of 
the  second  floor  may  be,  in  height,  from  one  and  a  half 
of  their  width  to  one  and  four-fifths,  and  those  of  attics 
or  mezzanines,  either  a  perfect  square  or  somewhat 
lower.  The  character  of  the  order  in  which  the  windows 
are  employed,  and  that  of  the  profiles  with  which  they 
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are  enriched,  must,  likewise,  in  some  measure  be  consult- 
ed, and  the  apertures  be  made  more  or  less  elevated  as 
the  order  of  the  whole  decoration,  or  of  the  window  it- 
self, is  more  or  less  delicate. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  floor  are  generally  most 
enriched.  The  simplest  method  of  adorning  them  is 
with  an  architrave  surrounding  the  aperture,  covered  with 
a  frize  and  cornice  suited  thereto  ;  but  when  the  aperture 
is  remarkably  high  with  respect  to  its  width,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  spread  the  ornaments  on  the  sides  thereof, 
by  flanking  the  architrave  with  columns,  pilasters,  or  con- 
soles, in  order  to  give  the  whole  composition  an  agree- 
able proportion.  The  windows  of  the  ground  floor  are 
sometimes  left  entirely  plain,  without  any  ornament  what- 
ever ;  at  other  times  they  are  surrounded  with  an  ar- 
chitrave, or  with  rustics,  or  have  a  regular  architrave 
crowned  with  its  frize  and  cornice.  Those  of  the  second 
floor  have  generally  an  architrave  carried  entirely  round 
the  aperture  ;  and  the  same  is  the  method  of  adorning 
attic  or  mezzanine  windows  ;  but  these  two  last  have  sel- 
dom or  ever  either  frize  or  cornice,  whereas  the  second 
floor  windows,  whenever  their  aperture  approaches  a 
double  square,  are  often  adorned  with  both — as  at  the 
Banqueting-House,  and  in  many  other  buildings  of  note. 

The  cills  of  all  the  windows  on  the  same  floor  should 
be  on  the  same  level,  and  raised  above  the  floor,  from  two 
feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  at  the  very  most.  "When 
the  walls  are  thick  they  should  be  reduced  under  the 
apertures  of  the  windows  for  the  conveniency  of  looking 
out,  and  seats  may  be  contrived  to  fit  these  recesses,  as  is 
the  custom  in  many  of  our  modern  English  houses.  In 
France,  and  now  too  often  here,  the  windows  are  carried 
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quite  down  to  the  floor,  which,  when  the  building  is  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  or  other  beautiful  prospects,  ren- 
ders the  apartments  exceedingly  pleasant  in  summer,  but 
then  they  become  exceedingly  cold  in  winter ;  and  the 
iron-work,  which  in  France,  and  latterly  very  much  here, 
is  placed  on  the  outside,  by  way  of  fence  against  acci- 
dents, ought  never  to  have  place  where  regular  architec- 
ture is  intended,  for  all  the  gilding  and  flourishing  in  the 
world  can  never  make  it  tolerably  accordant  with  the  rest 
of  the  composition. 

In  regular  built  houses  the  cills  of  the  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  should  be  raised  six  feet  above  the  pavement 
on  the  outside  of  the  building,  to  hinder  passengers  from 
looking  into  the  apartments  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be 
done  without  raising  the  floor  itself  more  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary, the  lower  parts  of  the  windows  may  be  furnished 
with  blinds.  The  tops  of  the  apertures  of  windows  should 
never,  within  the  apartments,  be  carried  close  up  to  the 
cornice  of  the  room ;  a  sufficient  space  ought  always  to 
be  left  for  an  architrave,  or  at  least  two  or  three  mould- 
ings to  surround  them,  without  crowding  upon  the  cor- 
nice, between  which  and  these  architraves  the  laths  where- 
on the  curtains  fasten  are  generally  placed. 

The  interval  between  the  apertures  of  windows  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  their  enrichments.  The  width  of 
the  aperture  is  the  smallest  distance  that  can  be  between 
them,  and  twice  that  width  should,  in  dwelling-houses,  be 
the  largest ;  otherwise  the  rooms  will  not  be  sufficiently 
lighted,  and  the  building  will  have  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  prison  than  of  a  structure  calculated  for  the  conve- 
niences and  enjoyments  of  life.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  building  is  intended  should,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
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served,  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  to  be  introduced, 
and  therefore  in  dwelling-houses,  and  all  places  where 
comfort  and  pleasure  are  the  main  purposes,  there  cannot 
well  be  too  much;  but  in  sacred  structures,  which  should 
affect  the  mind  with  awe  and  with  reverence,  or  in  other 
great  works  where  grandeur  of  style  is  aimed  at,  it  should 
be  cautiously  and  rather  sparingly  distributed. 

The  windows  nearest  to  outward  angles  must  be  at 
least  the  width  of  their  aperture  distant  from  the  angle, 
and  a  larger  space  will  be  still  more  seemly,  and  render 
the  building  more  solid.  In  all  the  stories  of  the  same 
aspect,  the  windows  must  be  placed  exactly  one  above 
the  other,  and  those  to  the  left  symmetrize,  with  those  to 
the  right,  both  in  size,  situation,  number,  and  figure.  The 
reasons  for  all  these  things  are  obvious  enough,  and  there- 
fore it  is  needless  to  mention  them.  The  licentious  prac- 
tice of  intermitting  the  architrave  and  frize  of  an  order, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  columns  or  pilasters,  to  make 
room  for  windows  and  their  enrichments,  which  are  car- 
ried close  up  to  the  cornice,  can  on  no  account  whatever 
be  suffered  in  regular  architecture,  it  being  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd  to  carry  the  windows  above  the  ceiling,  and 
great  want  of  judgment  in  an  architect  to  intermix  crowd- 
ed together  such  a  number  of  rich  complicated  parts,  as 
are  those  of  the  entablature  of  the  order,  and  the  entabla- 
tures of  the  windows.  Besides,  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
order,  when  so  mutilated,  is  destroyed  ;  its  proportions 
and  figure  being  entirely  changed.  An  interruption  of 
the  whole  entablature,  to  make  room  for  a  window,  and 
convening  it  into  an  impost  to  the  archivolt,  as  we  see 
done  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mansion  House,  is  a  license 
equally  unpardonable.     Sir  Christopher  Wren   was  ex- 
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txemely  fond  of  these  mutilations,  and  every  lover  of  ar- 
chitecture, while  he  admires  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's, 
must  owe  him  some  grudge  for  having  so  unmercifully 
mangled  many  parts  of  the  inside  of  that  splendid  struc- 
ture. 

The  common  sort  of  builders  in  this  country  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  variety  in  the  ornaments  of  windows,  and 
indeed  in  every  other  part  of  a  building,  imagining,  pro- 
bably, that  it  betrays  a  barrenness  of  invention  to  repeat 
the  same  object  frequently.  There  is  a  house  near  Berkeley 
Square  with  only  eleven  windows  in  the  whole  front,  and 
yet  they  are  of  seven  different  sorts.  At  Ironmongers' 
Hall '  in  the  City  the  case  is  the  same,  there  being  seven 
or  eight  sorts  of  windows  in  the  same  aspect ;  and  the 
like  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  other  buildings  both  in 
town  and  in  the  country. 

These  inventive  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  give  their 
attention  to  some  professors  of  the  mechanic  arts,  who, 
though  exercising  their  talents  on  meaner  objects,  are  ne- 
vertheless worthy  of  their  imitation.  No  tailor  thinks  of 
employing  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  buttons  on  the  same 
coat ;  a  cutler  will  not  make  ten  different  sorts  of  knives 
for  the  same  set ;  and  if  a  cabinet-maker  be  trusted  to  fur- 
nish a  room,  he  seldom  introduces  more  than  one  or  two 
sorts  of  chairs.  Their  practice  is  founded  on  experience, 
the  general  approbation  of  mankind  is  the  standard  they 
goby. 

We  do  not  discover,  either  in  the  works  of  antiquity, 
or  those  of  the  great  modern  architects,  any  traces  of  this 
childish  hankering  after  variety.     The  same  object  isfre- 

1  A  miserable  composition,  erected  in  1748.  CED0 

3  A 
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quently  by  them  repeated  a  hundred  times  over,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  amazing  grandeur,  that  noble 
simplicity,  so  much  to  be  admired  in  their  productions. 

This  sameness  must,  however,  have  its  limits,  for  when 
carried  too  far  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  stagnates 
for  want  of  occupation.  In  the  most  admired  works  of 
architecture  we  find  the  same  object  generally  continued 
throughout  the  same  level ;  thus  one  order,  and  one  sort 
of  windows  or  niches  generally  reign  throughout  the  story; 
but  in  the  other  stories  where  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion necessarily  assume  a  fresh  course,  the  decoration  is 
altered. 

Scamozzi,  and  some  other  eminent  architects,  both  in 
their  doctrine  and  practice  are  fond  of  distinguishing  the 
middle  of  every  composition  by  an  object  different  from 
the  rest.  Thus  in  a  range  of  windows,  the  middle  one  is 
generally  either  Venetian  or  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
though  all  the  rest  are  square.  How  this  may  affect  others 
I  do  not  well  know,  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  like  the 
practice,  excepting  where  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Every  one  from  his  own  experience  must,  I  think,  have 
felt  a  sudden  uneasiness  arising  on  finding  a  stile,  a  ditch, 
or  other  impediment  of  that  nature  in  his  way  ;  and  the 
mind  is  equally  disturbed  when  thus  violently  and  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  in  contemplating  the  parts  of  a 
building. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  size,  and  vary  the  figures,  of  the  windows,  either  in 
the  centre  break,  or  in  some  other  prominent  part  of  a 
front,  in  order  to  light  a  salon,  a  gallery,  or  a  hall,  high- 
er than  the  rest  of  the  rooms.  But  then  it  will  always  be 
advisable  to  repeat  the  same  form  if  simple,  as  an  arch, 
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three,  five,  or  more  times,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
plan,  as  has  been  done  on  the  south  front  of  Holkham,  that 
so  the  mind  may  be  in  some  degree  satiated,  before  it  is 
conducted  to  anew  object- 
Venetian  windows,  and  Venetian  doors  too,  are  on 
some  occasions  necessary,  particularly  in  small  buildings, 
to  light  a  hall,  a  vestibule,  or  such  other  rooms,  as  cannot 
admit  of  two  windows,  and  yet  would  not  b'e  sufficiently 
lit  with  one.  But  where  they  can  be  avoided,  it  is  best, 
for  the  columns  which  separate  the  large  interval  from 
those  on  the  sides,  form  such  slender  partitions,  that,  at  a 
distance,  they  are  scarcely  perceived,  and  the  whole  looks 
like  a  large  irregular  breach  made  in  the  wall. 

And  however  advisable  it  may  be  to  repeat  the  same 
form,  as  has  above  been  mentioned,  the  repetition  of  these 
Venetian  windows,  should  always  be  avoided.  In  the 
north  front  of  Holkham,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  of 
them,  which,  added  to  the  quantity  of  trifling  breaks  and 
ups  and  downs  in  the  elevation,  keep  the  spectator's  eye 
in  a  perpetual  dance  to  discover  the  outlines,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  unpleasing  or  destructive  of  effect. 
Indeed  Mr.  Kent,  who  was  the  designer  of  this  budding, 
though  we  have  it  published  under  another  name,  was 
very  fond  of  puzzling  his  spectators,  witness  the  Horse 
Guards,  Holkham,  the  Treasury,  and  other  of  his  works, 
which  certainly  would  have  added  more  to  his  fame  had 
they  been  less  complicated  and  abundant  in  variety. 

The  sashes  of  windows  are  generally  made  of  wainscot 
or  mahogany,  and  sometimes  of  copper  or  other  metals. 
The  London  artificers  excel  in  these  works,  they  make 
them  very  neatly,  and  though  in  appearance  slight,  very 
strong.     The  squares  of  glass  are  proportioned  to  the 
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size  of  the  windows,  there  being  commonly  three  in  the 
width  and  four  in  the  height,  whatever  be  the  dimensions 
of  the  window ;  each  sash  is  composed  of  two  equal  parts, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  either  the  lowermost,  or 
both  of  them,  being  hung  on  pullies  and  counterpoised 
with  weights,  are  moved  up  or  down  with  great  ease, 
both  the  cords  and  the  weights  being  concealed.  These 
are  much  neater,  and  much  more  convenient,  than  the 
French  ones,  which  are  composed  of  two  vertical  divi- 
sions, turn  on  hinges,  and  are  shut  with  an  apparatus  of 
ironwork,  always  in  the  way,  and  weighing  almost  a  hun- 
dred weight.  The  shutters  are  always  within  the  apart- 
ments wherever  beauty  is  aimed  at,  those  on  the  outside 
destroying  the  appearance  of  the  front.  They  are  divid- 
ed into  several  vertical  slips,  folding  behind  each  other, 
for  the  conveniency  of  ranging  or  boxing  them  when 
open,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Each  slip  or  fold  is 
framed  and  composed  of  several  pannels,  either  raised  or 
Hat,  surrounded  with  small  mouldings  contained  in  the 
thickness  of  the  framing,  which,  when  the  profiles  in  the 
room  arc  enriched,  should  likewise  be  so,  at  least  on  the 
fold  that  faces  the  aperture  when  the  shutters  are  turned 
back  ;  the  front  of  which  must  stand  flush  with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  architrave  surrounding  the  window,  all  the 
other  folds  being  ranged  behind  it. 

In  the  three  annexed  plates  of  windows,  I  have  given  a 
great  variety  of  designs.  Fig.  1,  in  the  first  of  these  plates, 
is  imitated  from  the  lower  windows  of  St.  Peter's,  com- 
posed by  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti '.     The  aperture  is  some- 

'  This  extraordinary  man,  whose  various  and  wonderful  talents  and 
genius  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  characters  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  descended  from  an  ancient  but  reduced  family  «i 
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what  lower  than  a  double  square  in  height ;  the  archi- 
trave is  one-seventh  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  which  is 
likewise  the  breadth  of  the  pilasters  ;  the  consoles,  both 
at  bottom  and  top  of  the  window,  are  in  length  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  whole  entablature 
is  equal  to  one-quarter  the  height  thereof.  Fig.  2  is  a 
composition  of  Bartolomeo  Ammariati,  executed  in  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Mattei  Palace  at  Rome.  The  whole 
design,  and  particularly  the  lower  part,  is  well  composed, 
but  rather  approaching  towards  the  heavy ;  the  parts 
made  somewhat  less  would  succeed  better,  as  would  also 
a  pediment  instead  of  the  sloped  covering  at  top.  Fig.  3 
and  4  are  both  of  them  composed  by  Bernardo  Buonta- 
lenti1,  and  executed  in  different  places.  The  aperture 
of  this  sort  of  window  may  be  a  double  square,  or  a  trifle 
more;  the  architrave  from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
width  of  the  aperture,  and  the  pilasters  either  the  same 
or  less  by  one-third,  one-quarter,  or  one-fifth,  according 
as  the  architrave  is  broader  or  narrower,  there  being  very 
few  cases  in  which  both  together  should  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  aperture  at  the  most.  The  height 
of  the  whole  entablature  should  not  exceed  one-quarter 
of  the  height  of  the  aperture,  nor  ever  be  much  lower. 
The  consoles  may  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the  width  of 
the  aperture  at  most,  and  to  one-third  of  it  at  the  least. 

Tuscany,  was  born  in  1474.  He  died,  crowned  with  glory,  in  1564.  His 
disinterestedness  knew  no  bounds.  He  conducted  the  works  at  St.  Peter's 
for  seventeen  years  without  salary.  CED-D 

1  Bernardo  Buontalenti,  a  Florentine,  born  153(5,  died  1608.  He  was 
an  architect  and  painter  of  considerable  celebrity.  In  his  infancy  the  house 
in  which  he  dwelt  fell  down,  and  killed  all  the  inmates,  except  Bernardo, 
who  miraculously  escaped  by  falling  under  some  vaulting.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  grand  duke  of  Florence,  commiserating  the  situation  of  the  orphan, 
provided  for  his  education  as  an  artist.  tED0 
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In  the  second  plate,  fig.  1,  is  a  design  of  P.  Lescot ', 
abbot  of  Clagny,  executed  in  the  Old  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  proportions  may  be  the  same,  as  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned ones.  Fig.  2  is  what  we  commonly  call  in  England 
a  Venetian  window.  It  is  an  invention  of  Scamozzi. 
The  height  of  the  arched  aperture  is  twice  and  one-half 
its  width  ;  those  on  the  sides  are  half  the  width  of  that 
in  the  middle,  and  their  height  is  regulated  by  the  height 
of  the  columns.  The  breadth  of  thearchivolt  is  equal  to 
the  superior  diameter  of  the  columns.  Fig.  3  is  a  design 
of  Palladio,  executed  by  him  in  many  of  his  buildings. 
The  aperture  is  a  double  square,  the  breadth  of  the  ar- 
chitrave is  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  the  frize 
and  cornice  together  are  double  the  height  of  the  archi- 
trave, and  the  breadth  of  the  consoles  is  two-thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  architrave.  This  sort  of  window  succeeds 
much  better  without  breaks  in  the  architrave,  which  only 
serve  to  render  it  top  heavy,  and  the  consoles  when  placed 
on  pilasters  seem  more  supported,  and  serve  to  give  a 
better  form  to  the  whole  than  when  they  are  only  stuck 
on  the  wall.  The  breaks,  though  frequently  introduced 
by  Inigo  Jones  and  other  copycrsor  imitators  of  Palladio, 
are  always  unnatural,  and  can  only  be  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  or  with  a  view  of  spreading  a  composition 
in  itself  too  leanly  elevated.  Fig.  4  is  likewise  a  design 
of  Palladio,  executed  at  the  Chiericato  in  Vicenza.  Its 
proportions  differ  very  little  from  the  former ;  the  plat- 
band that  supports  the  window  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of 

'  Pierre  Lescot,  Abbot  of  Clagny,  was  celebrated  ;is  an  architect  during 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  lie  was  a  cotemporary  of  the 
famous  Jean  (iougeon,  and  the  architectural  part  of  the  beautiful  Foun- 
tain of  the  Innocents  at  Paris  is  attributed  to  him,  as  is  the  sculpture  to 
Gougeon.  CKU0 
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the  architrave.     Fig.  5  is  a  Venetian  window,  invented,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Campbell.     Fig.  6  is  a  design  of  Inigo 
Jones,   executed   at  the  Banqueting-House.     I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  proportions  he  has  observed,  having 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  original  ;  but 
the  aperture  may  be  a  double  square,  the  architrave  one- 
sixth  of  the  aperture's  width,  and  the  whole  entablature 
one-quarter  of  its  height ;  the  breadth  of  the   consoles 
may  be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  architrave.    Fig. 
7  is  a  design  of  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  executed  at  the 
Farnese  Palace  in  Rome.     For  the  beautiful  disposition 
represented  in  fig.   8,   we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Kent,  and  it  is  executed,  with  some  little  difference,  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  in  St.  James's  Park.     Its  proportions 
may  be  collected  from  the  design.     Fig.  9  is  a  design  of 
Ludovico  da  Cigoli,  and  executed  in  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Renuccini  Palace  at  Florence.     In  the  third  plate  of 
windows,  fig.   1  is  imitated  from  a  design  of  Raffaelle 
Sanzio  da  Urbino,  executed  in  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Pandolfini  Palace  at  Florence.  The  height  of  the  aperture 
is  a  trifle  more  than  twice  its  width ;  the  architrave  is 
equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  width  of  the  aperture ;  the 
columns  are  Ionic,  and  will  succeed  best  if  entirely  de- 
tached, yet  that  cannot  well  be,  excepting  on  a  ground 
floor  ;  their  height  is  nine  diameters,  their  distance  from 
the  architrave  of  the  window  is  a  quarter  of  a  diameter, 
which  is  likewise  the  distance  of  the  entablature  from  the 
top  of  the  same  architrave.  The  height  of  the  whole  enta- 
blature is  equal  to  two-ninths  of  the  column,  and  the 
height  of  the  pediment  is  one-quarter  of  its  base,  or  a 
trifle  less  ;   the  pedestals  and  balustrades  are  in  height 
one-quarter  of  the  column  and  entablature  taken  together. 
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Fig.  2  is  an  invention  of  Andrea  Palladio,  executed,  with 
some  little  difference,  in  the  Porto  Barbarano  Palace  at 
Vicenza.  Inigo  Jones  has  very  judiciously  introduced  the 
same  design  in  the  flanks  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
managed  all  the  parts  of  it  more  gracefully  than  in  the 
original.  Fig.  3  is  imitated  from  the  windows  in  the  prin- 
cipal floor  of  the  Bracciano  Palace  at  Rome,  designed  by 
Bernini.  Fig.  4  is  an  invention  of  Palladio,  and  the 
design  here  given  is  very  accurately  measured  and  copied 
from  the  Thiene  Palace  at  Vicenza,  in  the  principal  floor 
of  which  it  is  executed.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is 
two  and  one-tenth  of  its  width,  the  columns  are  Ionic,  one 
quarter  engaged  in  the  wall,  and  nine  diameters  high  ; 
the  bottoms  of  the  capitals  are  on  a  line  with  the  top  of 
the  aperture,  they  have  angular  volutes,  with  an  astragal 
and  fillet  below  the  volute.  The  bases  are  Tuscan  ;  there 
are  five  rustic  dyes  on  the  shaft  of  each  column,  which 
are  all  of  an  equal  breadth  ;  the  inner  sides  of  them  are 
on  a  line  with  the  sides  of  the  aperture  ;  and  their  pro- 
jection is  equal  to  that  of  the  plinth  of  the  base,  which  is 
one-fifth  of  a  diameter  of  the  column.  The  key-stones  are 
distributed  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  design  ;  they 
incline  forwards  towards  the  top,  their  surface  is  rough, 
and  hatched  irregularly  with  long  chops,  as  are  likewise 
the  dyes  on  the  columns,  their  angles  alone  being  left 
smooth,  and  with  a  sharp  outline,  which  roughness  makes 
an  agreeable  opposition  to  the  smooth  finishing  of  the 
other  parts.  The  entablature  is  Ionic,  the  architrave  com- 
posed of  two  fascias  only,  the  frize  is  swelled,  and  the 
dentil-band  is  placed  immediately  on  the  frize  without 
any  moulding  to  support  it,  a  singularity  which  Palladio 
has  repeated  in  others  of  his  designs,  though  it  has  but 
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an  indifferent  effect.  The  pedestals  and  balustrade  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  one-third  of  the  columns  ;  the  dyes 
and  balusters  are  placed  immediately  on  the  plat-band 
that  finishes  the  basement,  which  is  not  so  well  as  if  there 
had  been  a  base,  but  has  been  done  in  order  to  diminish 
the  projection.  This  beautiful  window  differs  considerably 
from  the  design  given  of  it  in  Palladio's  book,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  it.  Fig.  5  is  likewise  a  design  of 
Palladio,  copied  from  the  Porto  Palace  at  Vicenza ;  and 
fig.  6  is,  I  believe,  an  original  invention  of  Inigo  Jones, 
which  has  been  executed  in  many  buildings  in  England. 

I  have  given,  in  all,  nineteen  designs  for  windows,  and 
for  greater  variety  the  figures  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  in  the  plate 
of  doors,  may  be  employed,  they  being  equally  proper 
either  for  windows  or  doors. 


3  B 
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OF  NICHES  AND  STATUES. 

Architecture,  as  Daviler  observes,  is  indebted  to 
sculpture  for  a  great  part  of  its  magnificence  ;  and  as  the 
human  body  is  justly  esteemed  the  most  perfect  original, 
it  has  been  customary,  in  all  times,  to  enrich  different 
parts  of  buildings  with  representations  thereof.  Thus  the 
ancients  adorned  their  temples,  basilica?,  baths,  theatres, 
and  other  public  structures,  with  statues  of  their  deities, 
philosophers,  heroes,  orators,  and  legislators  ;  and  the 
moderns  still  preserve  the  same  custom,  placing  in  their 
churches,  palaces,  houses,  squares,  gardens,  and  public 
walks,  the  busts  and  statues  of  illustrious  personages,  or 
bas-reliefs  and  groups,  composed  of  various  figures,  re- 
presenting memorable  occurrences,  collected  from  the 
histories,  fables,  or  traditions  of  particular  times. 

Sometimes  these  statues  or  groups  are  detached, 
raised  on  pedestals,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  walls  of 
buildings,  by  the  side  of  flights  of  steps  or  stairs,  at  the 
angles  of  terraces,  in  the  middle  of  rooms,  or  of  courts  and 
public  squares  ;  but  most  frequently  they  occupy  cavities 
made  in  walls,  which  are  called  niches.  Of  these  there 
are  various  sorts  ;  some  for  the  reception  of  statues  or 
groups,  being  formed  like  arches  in  their  elevation,  and 
either  semi-circular,  semi-elliptical,  or  square  in  their 
plan ;  others  used  for  the  same  purpose,  are  of  a  parallelo- 
gramical  figure  both  in  the  plan  and  elevation ;  and 
others,  for  the  disposal  of  busts  or  vases  are  circular  or 
oval,  square  or  oblong  in  the  elevation,  and  either  sunk 
squarely  or  spherically  into  the  walls. 

The  proportion  of  the  former  sorts  of  these  depends  on 
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the  characters  of  the  statues,  or  on  the  general  form  of 
the  groups  placed  in  them  ;  the  lowest  are  at  least  a  double 
square  in  height,  and  the  highest  never  exceed  twice  and 
one-half  of  their  width.  With  regard  to  those  intended 
for  busts,  they  are  always  proportioned  nearly  alike,  being 
made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  things  placed  in  them,  either 
a  trifle  above  a  square  in  height,  or  circular  or  oval,  more 
or  less  elevated.  The  manner  of  decorating  high  niches, 
if  alone  in  a  composition,  as  they  are  in  the  principal 
front  of  the  Old  Louvre  at  Paris,  is  generally  to  enclose 
them  in  a  decoration  or  panne! ,  formed  and  proportioned 
like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  which  is  adorned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  ar- 
chitecture they  accompany,  as  a  regular  window  would. 
The  niche  contained  in  them  is  more  or  less  recessed,  and 
is  carried  quite  to  the  bottom  ;  but  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  top,  there  is  a  small  space  left  between  the  niche  and 
the  architrave  of  the  pannel.  When  niches  are  intermixed 
with  windows,  as  they  were  in  the  front  of  Old  Somerset 
House  ',  towards  the  river,  and  as  they  are  at  St.  Paul's ; 
they  may  be  adorned  in  the  same  mann  eras  the  windows, 
provided  the  ornaments  can  be  of  the  same  figure  and 
dimensions,  but  when  the  space  between  two  windows  is 
not  sufficient  to  admit  of  this,  it  is  much  better  to  make 
the  niches  entirely  plain,  or  surrounded  only  with  rustics, 
than  to  contract  the  aperture,  and  by  that  means  make 
the  decoration  narrower  than  those  of  the  windows,  as 
Inigo  Jones  had  done  at  Old  Somerset  House,  or  than  to 


'  The  loss  of  this  building  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  was  not  only 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  but  contained  fewer 
abuses  than  most  of  his  other  buildings.  An  elevation  of  part  of  it  is 
given  at  page  234.  £ed.] 
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adorn  the  niches  in  a  different  manner,  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  has  at  St.  Paul's ;  for  both  these  expedients  are  ir- 
regular, and  occasion  confusion.  The  tops  and  bottoms 
of  these  plain  niches  must  level  with  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  apertures  of  the  windows,  and  neither  be  raised 
above  nor  sunk  below  them,  as  Daviler  '  teaches  :  for  on 
this,  and  on  all  other  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  a  con- 
tinuity of  straight  horizontal  lines  must  constantly  be 
aimed  at ;  it  being  certain,  that  whenever  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  forced  to  dance  up  and  down,  and  hunt,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it,  for  an  outline,  the  operation 
is  always  painful,  and  the  images  raised  in  the  mind  are 
always  confused.  To  this,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
attributed  the  general  dislike  to  the  Horse  Guards,  in  St. 
James's  Park,  which  is  a  building  of  so  complicated  a 
figure,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  at  once. 

The  same  kind  of  plain  niches  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed in  narrower  intercolumniations ;  but  care  must 
withal  be  taken  not  to  squeeze  them  in  between  the 
columns  or  pilasters.  And  therefore,  when  the  interval  is 
not  sufficient  to  afford  room  for  a  well-proportioned  niche, 
and  a  space  on  each  side  between  it  and  the  columns  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  module,  it  will  be  better  to  have  no 
niches  at  all. 

The  size  of  the  statue  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  niche  ;  it  should  neither  be  so  large  as  to  seem  rammed 

1  "  Lorsque  dans  unc  Facade  les  Fenestras  sont  assez  eloignecs  pour  avoir 
des  niches  d'une  grandeur  proportionnec  aux  Fenestres,  et  quelles  sont  au 
mesme  Niveau  que  leurs  appuis,  on  les  peut  decorer  de  mesme,  et  les  placer 
dans  un  petit  renfoncement  de  la  grandeur  des  Croisees,"  &c.  Vol.  i.  p. 
150.  [ed.] 
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into  it,  as  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore1  in  Rome;  nor  so 
small  as  to  seem  lost  in  it,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  where  the 
statues  do  not  occupy  above  three-quarters  of  the  height 
of  the  niche,  and  only  one-half  of  its  width.  Palladio  in 
arched  niches,  makes  the  chin  of  his  statues  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  impost,  so  that  the  whole  head  is  in 
the  coved  part.  In  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the 
same  proportion  has  been  observed,  and  it  has  a  very  good 
effect.  The  distance  between  the  outline  of  the  statue 
and  the  sides  of  the  niche,  should  never  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  head,  nor  more  than  one-half,  whether  the  niche 
be  square  or  arched ;  and  when  it  is  square,  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  soffit  of  the  niche,  should 
not  exceed  the  distance  left  on  the  sides.  The  statues 
are  generally  raised  on  a  plinth,  the  height  of  which  may 
be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  head  ;  and  sometimes 
where  the  niches  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  archi- 
tecture they  accompany,  as  is  the  case  when  an  order 
comprehends  but  one  story,  the  statues  may  be  raised  on 
small  pedestals,  by  which  means  they  may  be  made  lower 
than  usual,  and  yet  fill  the  niche  sufficiently,  it  being  to  be 
feared  lest  statues  of  a  proper  size  to  fill  such  large  niches, 
should  make  the  columns  and  entablatures  appear  trifling. 
The  same  expedient  must  also  be  made  use  of,  whenever 

1  Upon  the  Basilica  di  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  as  many  Architects  were 
employed  as  upon  that  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  page.  We  find  the  following  names  among  them — 
Marchione,  who  built  in  it  the  Cappella  del  Presepio ;  Sangallo,  who  re- 
stored and  decorated  the  ceiling  ;  Domenico  Fontana,  who  restored  the 
first-named  chapel ;  Flaminio  Ponzio,  who  built  the  sacristy  ;  Girolamo 
Rainaldi,  who  designed  the  altar  of  the  Cappella  Paolina  and  Ferdinando 
Fuga  who  designed  the  Facade.  CED0 
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the  statues  in  the  niches,  according  to  their  common  pro- 
portion, come  considerably  larger  than  those  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  building.  A  trifling  disparity  will  not  be 
easily  perceived,  on  account  of  the  distance  between  then- 
respective  situations ;  but  if  it  be  great,  it  must  have  a 
very  bad  effect,  and  therefore  this  must  be  well  attended 
to  and  remedied,  either  by  the  above-mentioned  method, 
or  by  entirely  omitting  statues  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
leaving  the  balustrade  either  free,  or  placing  thereon  vases, 
trophies,  and  other  similar  ornaments. 

Some  writers  there  are,  who  give  to  these  ornaments 
the  preference  at  all  times,  alleging  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  horses  and  men  constantly  standing  on  the  roofs, 
or  stuck  up  in  the  niches  of  a  second  or  third  story,  in 
situations  shocking  and  frightful  to  the  imagination.  De 
Cordemoy  advises  by  all  means  to  avoid  placing  statues 
too  far  from  the  ground,  and  Le  Clerc '  is  for  having 
nothing  but  tutelar  angels  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

To  me  there  appears  something  ridiculous  in  this  affect- 
ation of  propriety ;  and,  I  believe,  it  may  in  general  be 
established,  that  whenever  the  image  is  so  different  from 
the  original  it  represents,  as  not  to  leave  the  least  proba- 
bility of  its  being  ever  mistaken  for  the  real  object,  this 
strict  adherence  to  propriety  is  very  superfluous. 

The  character  of  the  statue  should  always  correspond 
with  the  character  of  the  architecture  with  which  it  is 

1  "  Au  lieu  de  mettre  des  Statues  pour  servir  d'Amortissemens  aux 
Etages  les  plus  <  lev.  z,  on  pounoit  mettre  des  Vases,  des  Torchers,  des 
Pots  fumans,  des  Tropin  is,  et  semblables  Ornemens  qui  mime  convicn- 
droient  mieux  a  ces  endroita,  que  des  Figures  humaines:  a  mains  qu'elles 
ne  representassent  des  Anges  Tutelairea  destinez  u  la  garde  et  ;'<  la  conser- 
vation du  Batiment." — Section  (i.     How  truly  absurd  !  CEU-D 
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surrounded.  Thus,  if  the  order  be  Doric,  Hercules,  Ju- 
piter, Pluto,  Neptune,  Mars,  Esculapius,  or  any  male 
figures,  representing  beings  of  a  robust  and  grave  nature, 
may  be  introduced  ;  if  Ionic,  then  Apollo,  -Bacchus, 
Ceres,  Minerva,  Mercury  ;  and  if  Corinthian,  Venus  and 
the  Graces,  Flora,  or  others  of  a  delicate  kind  and  slender 
make  may  properly  have  place. 

Niches  being  designed  as  repositories  for  statues, 
groups,  vases,  or  other  works  of  sculpture,  must  be  con- 
trived to  set  off  the  things  they  are  to  contain  to  the  best 
advantage ;  and  therefore  no  ornaments  should  ever  be 
introduced  within  them,  as  is  sometimes  injudiciously 
practised  ;  the  cove  of  the  niche  being  either  filled  with  a 
large  scallop  shell,  or  the  whole  inside  with  various  kinds 
of  projecting  rustics,  with  moulded  compartments  either 
raised  or  sunken,  or  composed  of  different  coloured  mar- 
bles ;  for  all  these  serve  to  confuse  the  outline  of  the  sta- 
tue or  group.  It  is  even  wrong  to  continue  an  impost 
within  the  niche,  for  that  is  of  considerable  disadvan- 
tage to  the  figures,  which  never  appear  so  perfect  as 
when  backed  and  detached  on  a  plain  smooth  surface. 
An  excess  of  ornaments  round  the  niche  should  likewise 
be  avoided,  and  particularly  masks,  busts,  boys,  or  any 
representations  of  the  human  figure,  all  which  serve  to 
divide  the  attention,  and  to  divert  it  from  the  principal 
object. 

The  depth  of  the  niche  should  always  be  sufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  statue,  or  whatever  else  it  is  to  contain, 
it  being  very  disagreeable  to  see  statues,  or  any  other 
weighty  objects,  with  false  bearings,  and  supported  on 
consoles  or  other  projections,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  and 
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in  the  case  of  niches,  the  side  views  become  exceed- 
ingly uncouth  ;  for  in  these,  a  leg,  an  arm,  a  head,  in 
short,  those  parts  alone  which  project  beyond  the  niche, 
appear,  and  look  like  so  many  fragments,  stuck  irregularly 
in  the  wall. 
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As  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  to 
whom  architecture  is  so  much  indebted  in  other  respects, 
lived  in  warm  climates,  where  fires  in  the  apartments  were 
seldom  or  never  necessary,  they  have  thrown  but  few 
lights  on  this  branch  of  architecture.  Amongst  the  an- 
tiquities of  Italy,  I  do  not  recollect  any  remains  of  chim- 
ney pieces.  Palladio  indeed  mentions  two ;  the  one  at 
Baia,  and  the  other  near  Civita  Vecchia  ;  which  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  and  consisted  of  columns  sup- 
porting architraves,  whereon  were  placed  the  pyramids  or 
funnels  through  which  the  smoke  was  conveyed,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  fire  place  in  the  rotunda  of  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens.  Scamozzi '  takes  notice  of  three  sorts  of 
chimney  pieces,  used  in  Italy  in  his  time.  One  of  these 
he  calls  the  Roman,  the  aperture  of  which  is  surrounded 
only  with  a  clumsy  architrave  ;  another  he  calls  the  Ve- 
netian, which  is  likewise  adorned  with  an  architrave,  upon 
which  are  placed  a  frize  and  cornice,  and  on  the  sides 
thereof  are  pilasters  with  consoles.  The  third  sort  he  calls 
a  Padiglione. 

This  last  he  particularly  recommends  where  the  walls 
are  thin,  it  being  not  hollowed  into  the  wall,  as  both  the 
other  sorts  are,  but  composed  of  a  projecting  entablature, 
supported  by  consoles,  termini,  or  caryatides,  on  which  the 
pyramid  is  placed.  This  sort  of  chimney  piece  is  still 
very  common  in  Italy  ;  the  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
we  find  it  in  many  of  our  old  English  country  houses. 

1  Parte  Seconda,  Lib.  vi.  c.  35.  Qed.] 

3  c 
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The  figures  4  and  9  in  the  annexed  plate,  are  the  lower 
parts  of  two  of  them,  designed  by  Palladio,  and  executed, 
the  one  in  the  Casa  Trevisana,  in  the  island  of  Murano  ; 
and  the  other  in  the  Yahnarana  Palace  at  Vicenza. 

Neither  the  Italians  nor  the  French,  nor  indeed  any  of 
the  continental  nations,  have  ever  excelled  in  compositions 
of  chimney  pieces  :  I  believe  we  may  justly  consider  Inigo 
Jones  as  the  first  who  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection  in  this  material  branch  of  the  art.  Others  of  our 
English  architects,  have,  since  his  time,  wrought  upon  his 
ideas,  or  furnished  good  inventions  of  their  own ;  and 
England,  being  at  present  possessed  of  many  ingenious 
and  very  able  sculptors,  of  whom,  one  chief  employment 
is  to  execute  magnificent  chimney  pieces,  now  happdy 
much  in  vogue,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  particular  we 
surpass  all  other  nations,  not  only  in  point  of  expense, 
but  likewise  in  taste  of  design,  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship. Scamozzi  mentions  a  chimney  piece,  in  one  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Venice,  executed  from  his  design, 
as  a  most  uncommon  piece  of  magnificence,  having  cost 
upwards  of  a  thousand  crowns  '.  In  this  country  a  much 
larger  expense  is  very  frequent,  and  many  private  gentle- 
men's houses,  in  most  parts  of  England,  are  furnished  with 
several  chimney  pieces,  at  least  as  valuable. 

1  "  Di  nostro  ordine  si  sono  fatte  Nappe  di  tutte  lc  forme  raccontate,  e 
con  Statue,  e  Pregioni,  che  sostengono  l'ornanu'nto  di  sopra,  e  tutte  esse 
opere  condotte  di  finissimi  marmi  bianehi,  storiate,  ed  intagliate,  e  con 
girari  di  fogliami  ne'  Fregi,  e  altri  Ornament!  di  Cartelle,  Festoni  e 
Puttini,  ne'  loro  Cimieri,  e  questi  anco  tocchi  d'oro :  e  fra  lc  altre  quclla 
del  Anticoleggio  della  Screnissima  Signoria  qui  in  Vcnezia  ;  laquale  cost6 
piii  di  mille  scudi  ;  ma  queste,  e  simili  opere  si  convengono  a  punto  a 
Prencipi,  c  personaggi,  e  non  a  persone  private." — Parte  Second.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  35.  [bd.] 
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The  size  of  the  chimney  must  depend  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  wherein  it  is  placed.  In  the  smallest 
apartments  the  width  of  the  aperture  is  never  made  less 
than  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  ;  in  rooms 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  square,  or  of  equal  super- 
ficial dimensions,  it  may  be  four  feet  wide ;  in  those  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  from  four  to  four  and  a  half;  and  in 
such  as  exceed  these  dimensions,  the  aperture  may  be 
extended  to  five,  or  five  feet  six  inches  :  but  should  the 
room  be  extremely  large,  as  is  frequently  the  case  of  halls, 
galleries,  and  salons,  and  one  chimney  of  these  last  di- 
mensions neither  afford  sufficient  heat  to  warm  the  room, 
nor  sufficient  space  round  it  for  the  company,  it  will  be 
much  more  convenient,  and  far  handsomer  to  have  two 
chimney  pieces  of  a  moderate  size,  than  a  single  one  ex- 
ceedingly large,  all  the  parts  of  which  would  appear 
clumsy  and  disproportioned  to  the  other  decorations  of 
the  room. 

The  chimney  should  always  be  situated  so  as  to  be  im- 
mediately seen  by  those  who  enter,  that  they  may  not 
have  the  persons  already  in  the  room,  who  are  generally 
seated  about  the  fire,  to  search  for.  The  middle  of  the  side 
partition  wall,  is  the  properest  place  in  halls,  salons,  and 
other  rooms  of  passage  to  which  the  principal  entrances 
are,  commonly,  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  or  of  the  back 
wall:  but  in  drawing  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  and  the  like, 
the  middle  of  the  back  wall  is  the  best  situation,  the 
chimney  being  then  farthest  removed  from  the  doors  of 
communication.  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
galleries  and  libraries,  whose  doors  of  entrance  are  gene- 
rally either  at  one,  or  at  both  ends.  In  bed  chambers  the 
chimney  is  always  placed  in  the   middle  of  one  of  the 
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side  partition  walls,  and  in  closets,  or  other  very  small 
places,  it  is,  to  save  room,  sometimes  placed  in  one 
corner. 

Whenever  two  chimneys  are  introduced  in  the  same 
room,  they  must  be  regularly  placed,  either  directly  facing 
each  other,  if  in  different  walls,  or  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  wall,  in  which  they  both  are  placed.  The 
Italians  frequently  put  their  chimneys  in  the  front  walls, 
between  the  windows,  for  the  benefit  of  looking  out  while 
sitting  by  the  fire ;  but  this  must  be  avoided,  for  by  so 
doing  that  side  of  the  room  becomes  crowded  with  orna- 
ments, and  the  other  sides  are  left  too  bare ;  the  front 
walls  are  much  weakened  by  the  funnels,  and  the  chimney 
shafts  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  must  necessarily 
be  carried  higher  than  the  ridges  of  the  roofs,  have,  from 
their  great  length,  a  very  disagreeable  effect,  and  are  very 
liable  to  be  blown  down. 

In  large  buildings,  where  the  walls  are  of  a  consider- 
able thickness,  the  funnels  are  carried  up  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall ;  but  in  small  ones,  this  cannot  be  done  : 
the  flues  and  chimney  pieces  must  necessarily  advance  for- 
ward into  the  rooms,  which,  when  the  break  is  consider- 
able, has  a  very  bad  effect ;  and  therefore,  where  room 
can  be  spared,  it  will  always  be  best,  either  in  show  or 
state  apartments,  to  make  niches  or  arched  recesses  on 
each  side  ;  and  in  lodging  rooms,  presses,  or  closets,  either 
covered  with  the  paper,  or  finished  in  any  manner  suited 
to  the  rest  of  the  room.  By  these  means,  the  cornice  or 
entablature  of  the  room  may  be  carried  round  without 
breaks,  the  ceiling  be  perfectly  regular,  and  the  chimney 
piece  have  no  more  apparent  projection  than  may  be 
necessary  to  give  to  its  ornaments  their  proper  relief. 
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The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney  pieces  of  a 
moderate  size,  is  generally  near  a  square  ;  in  small  ones 
a  trifle  higher,  and  in  large  ones  somewhat  lower.  Their 
ornaments  consist  of  architraves,  frizes,  cornices,  columns, 
pilasters,  termini,  caryatides,  consoles,  and  all  kinds  of  or- 
naments of  sculpture,  representing  animal  or  vegetable 
productions  of  nature  ;  likewise  vases,  pateras,  trophies  of 
various  kinds,  and  instruments  or  symbols  of  religion,  arts, 
arms,  letters,  and  commerce.  In  designing  them,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  employed.  Such  as  are  intended  for  halls,  guard  rooms, 
salons,  galleries,  and  other  considerable  places,  must  be 
composed  of  large  parts,  few  in  number,  of  distinct  and 
simple  forms,  and  having  a  bold  relief ;  but  chimney 
pieces  for  drawing  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  bed  chambers, 
and  such  like,  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and  complicated 
composition.  The  workmanship  of  all  chimney  pieces 
must  be  perfectly  well  finished,  like  all  other  objects 
liable  to  a  close  inspection,  and  the  ornaments,  figures, 
and  profiles,  both  in  form,  proportions,  and  quantity,  must 
be  suited  to  the  other  parts  of  the  room,  and  be  allusive 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  All  nudities,  and  in- 
decent representations  must  be  avoided  both  in  chimney 
pieces  and  in  every  other  ornament  of  apartments  to  which 
children,  ladies,  and  other  modest  grave  persons,  have 
constant  recourse  ;  together  with  all  representations  capa- 
ble of  exciting  horror,  grief,  disgust,  or  any  gloomy  un- 
pleasing  sensations. 

Chimney  pieces  are  made  either  of  stone,  of  marble,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  these,  with  wood,  scagliola,  or-moulu,  or 
some  other  unfragile  substances.     Those  of  marble  are 
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most  costly,  but  they  are  also  most  elegant ;  and  the  only 
ones  used  in  high  finished  apartments,  where  they  are 
seen  either  of  white  or  variegated  marbles,  sometimes  in- 
laid and  decorated,  with  the  materials  just  mentioned.  All 
their  ornaments,  figures,  or  profiles,  are  to  be  made  of  the 
pure  white  sort,  but  their  frizes,  tablets,  pannels,  shafts 
of  columns,  and  other  plain  parts,  may  be  of  party-co- 
loured marbles,  such  as  the  yellow  of  Siena,  the  Broca- 
tello  of  Spain,  the  Jaspers  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  mo- 
dern as  well  as  antique  marbles,  frequently  to  be  had  in 
England.  Festoons  of  flowers,  trophies  and  foliages,  frets 
and  other  such  decorations,  cut  in  white  statuary  marble 
and  fixed  on  grounds  of  these,  have  a  very  good  effect. 
But  there  should  never  be  above  two,  or  at  the  utmost 
three  different  sorts  of  colours  in  the  same  chimney  piece, 
all  brilliant  and  harmonizing  with  each  other. 

In  the  two  annexed  plates  are  eleven  different  designs 
for  chimney  pieces  ;  some  of  them  composed  by  Palladio 
and  Inigo  Jones,  the  rest  by  me.  Their  proportions  may 
be  gathered  from  the  designs,  which  are  executed  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Some  other  chimney  pieces  will  be 
found  among  the  designs  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  shafts  of  the  chimney  funnels  should  be  regularly 
disposed  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  all  of  them  be  made 
of  the  same  height,  breadth,  and  figure.  They  are  hand- 
somest when  made  of  stone,  of  a  cubical  figure,  and 
finished  with  a  light  cornice,  composed  of  few  mouldings. 
Scamozzi  recommends  obelisks  and  vases;  Serlio  has 
given  several  designs  for  decorating  the  tops  of  funnels, 
which  resemble  towers ;  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  fre- 
quently converted  his  into  castles  ;  as  may  be  seen  at  Bleu- 
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heim,  Castle  Howard,  and  others  of  his  numerous  stately 
works. 

Neither  the  Italians  above  cited,  nor  the  Englishman, 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  designs ;  but  upon  the 
same  ideas,  good  ones  might  be  composed,  and  made  to 
terminate  a  structure  with  grace  and  propriety. 
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When  any  of  the  above-mentioned  objects  are  very 
large,  the  profiles  of  the  orders  are  employed  in  their  de- 
coration ;  but  when  small,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
other  profiles,  of  a  less  complicated  figure  are  used.  Pal- 
ladio  has  in  his  first  book  given  designs  of  several,  three 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate.  Fig.  1  is 
the  richest  of  the  three,  and  very  proper  for  windows  or 
doors  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  account  given  by 
that  author  of  its  proportions,  being  very  tedious  and 
somewhat  confused,  is  here  omitted.  But  all  the  opera- 
tions for  proportioning  the  different  members  by  equal 
parts,  are  expressed  on  the  design. 

Fig.  2  may  be  employed  in  an  Ionic,  or  rich  Doric 
order.  Its  architrave  is  to  be  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the 
frize  to  be  made  equal  to  three,  the  cornice  to  five  of 
these  parts.  For  the  subdivisions  see  the  plate,  or  consult 
Palladio's  book  :  his  whole  text  upon  so  slight  a  subject 
being  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 

Fig.  3,  is  proper  in  a  Doric  order.  Its  divisions  are 
less  complicated  than  the  former  two,  and  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  design. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  I  have  pointed  out  the 
trouble  and  tediousness  of  determining  proportions  by 
equal  parts'  ;  those  who  peruse  the  three  paragraphs  in 
Palladio's  work,  employed  in  proportioning  the  three 
cornices  just  mentioned,  will,  I  think,  have  few  doubts 

1  See  page  1C7-  CED-3 
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remaining  upon  that  subject.  And  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  see  no  objection  to  Palladio's  great  proportions, 
which  are  proper,  in  most  cases,  where  swelled  frizes  are 
used,  and  the  architrave  of  the  door  or  window  is  not  less, 
nor  much  exceeds,  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the  aperture  ; 
yet,  for  the  parts,  I  venture  to  prefer  employing  the  enta- 
blatures of  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  propor- 
tioned as  they  are,  with  the  rejection  of  such  mouldings 
or  members  as  seem  superfluous,  and  which,  if  introduced, 
would  render  the  object  confused,  and,  from  the  smallness 
of  its  dimension,  too  diminutive  to  stand  a  comparison 
with  other  parts  of  the  composition. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  order  in  which  the  door,  win- 
dow, or  niche  is  placed,  be  Composite  or  Corinthian  ;  the 
Composite  or  Corinthian  entablature  may  be  used  for  their 
dressings,  with  the  omission  of  either  dentils  or  modil- 
lions.  The  Composite  architrave  may  be  used  as  it  is, 
but  the  Corinthian  should  be  divested  of  the  lower  fascia, 
with  the  little  astragal  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
fascia  directly  above  it. 

In  the  Ionic  order,  the  Ionic  entablature  may  on  some 
occasions  be  used  as  it  is,  to  dress  the  doors  and  windows, 
provided  the  dentils  be  not  cut :  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  properest  to  leave  out  the  dentil  band,  with  the  astra- 
gal above  it ;  and  strengthen  the  fillet,  which  then  will 
make  the  separation  between  the  ovolo  and  the  bottom 
moulding. 

The  profiles  of  doors,  of  windows,  of  niches,  and  in 
short  the  profiles  of  all  subservient  parts,  must  not  only 
be  less  in  the  whole,  but  likewise  in  each  particular 
member,  than  those  of  the  orders  employed  in  the  same 
composition,  or  than  the  cornice  or  entablature,  which 

3  D 
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serves  as  a  finishing  to  the  whole  design  ;  it  being  among 
the  grossest  of  errors,  to  make  any  ornaments  belonging 
to  the  parts,  more  predominant  than  those  which  are  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  the  embellishment  of  the  whole 
mass,  as  Pietro  da  Cortona '  has  done  at  St.  Carlo  in  the 
Corso  at  Rome,  where  the  profiles  of  the  great  door,  on 
the  inside  of  the  church,  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
of  the  order  in  which  that  door  is  contained. 

The  usual  proportion  given  to  architraves  of  outside 
windows,  niches,  or  doors,  is  from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth 
of  the  width  of  the  aperture.  Where  the  architrave  is 
supported  on  each  side  by  pilasters,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  or  where  rustics  are  applied,  it  may  be  a  seventh, 
and  should  never  exceed  a  sixth  of  the  width  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  but  whenever  it  is  unaccompanied,  it  ought  never 
to  be  less  than  one-sixth,  nor  should  it  ever  exceed  one- 
fifth  thereof.  If  the  frizes  be  swelled,  their  dimensions, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  cornices,  may  be  determined  as 
Palladio  directs,  by  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  architrave 
into  four  parts,  and  giving  three  of  these  parts  to  the 
height  of  the  frize,  and  five  of  them  to  that  of  the  cor- 
nice ;  but  if  the  frize  be  flat  and  upright,  its  height  must 
be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  architrave. 

The  pilasters  which  accompany  the  architrave,  may  be 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  breadth.  They  com- 
monly support  consoles  of  various  forms,  equally  broad 
with  themselves,  and  in  length  generally  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  aperture.     These  support 

'  The  celebrated  Painter,  who  was  also  much  engaged  as  an  Archi- 
tect— he  was  born  in  lo!)(5,  and  died  at  Home  in  10(59.  The  designs  for 
this  church  were  made  by  Onorio  Lunghi ;  but  the  finishing,  and  the 
tribune  and  cupola  are  by  Cortona.  CED] 
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the  corona  of  the  cornice  above,  and  rest  below  on  masks, 
shells,  leaves,  bells,  or  drops. 

In  interior  decorations,  where  the  eye  is  nearer  the  ob- 
jects than  in  exterior,  every  thing  should  be  more  deli- 
cate, and  calculated  for  closer  inspection ;  the  door  archi- 
traves there  should  never  exceed  a  sixth  of  the  aperture, 
and  the  frize  and  cornice  may  be  proportioned  to  them,  as 
is  before  directed. 

It  is  not  usual  to  employ  either  frize  or  cornice  over 
inside  windows,  as  they  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  cur- 
tains, and  though  the  windows  are  in  general  made  wider 
than  the  doors,  their  architraves  are  never  made  larger ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  often,  for  the  advantage  of 
having  more  room  in  the  piers  for  large  glasses,  reduced 
to  three  or  four  mouldings,  surrounding  the  aperture,  and 
forming  boxes  for  the  shutters  to  fold  into. 

With  respect  to  chimney  pieces,  they  are  of  such  va- 
rious compositions,  and  so  great  a  latitude  is  allowed  the 
composer,  that  little  can  be  determined  concerning  them. 
In  general,  their  architraves  should  not  be  less  than  one- 
sixth,  nor  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  aperture's  width  ;  their 
frizes  may  be  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
architrave,  and  their  cornices  should  seldom  or  never  be 
higher  than  the  frize,  but  on  most  occasions  somewhat 
lower,  since  when  they  are  large  and  project  much,  they 
become  inconvenient,  and  dangerous  to  the  heads  of  the 
company. 
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OF  BLOCK  CORNICES  AND  EXTRANEOUS  ENTA- 
BLATURES. 

Block  cornices  and  entablatures  are  frequently  used  to 
finish  plain  buildings,  where  none  of  the  regular  orders 
have  been  employed.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful one  composed  by  Vignola,  much  used  in  Italy,  and 
employed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  finish  the  second 
order  of  St.  Paul's.  I  have  given  a  design  of  it  in  the 
second  plate  of  the  Composite  order,  with  the  measures 
of  all  its  parts,  determined  according  to  Vignola's  method, 
by  a  module  divided  into  eighteen  minutes.  When  this 
entablature  is  used  to  finish  a  plain  building,  the  whole 
height  is  found  by  dividing  the  height  of  the  whole  front 
into  eleven  parts,  one  of  which  must  be  given  to  the  en- 
tablature, and  the  remaining  ten  to  the  rest  of  the  front. 
And  when  it  is  employed  to  finish  an  order,  which  how- 
ever may  as  well  be  let  alone,  it  must  be  somewhat  less  in 
proportion  to  the  columns,  than  a  regular  entablature 
would  be  ;  because  its  parts  are  larger.  The  angles  of  the 
building,  where  this  entablature  is  used,  may  be  adorned 
with  quoins ;  the  short  ones  about  a  module  long,  and  the 
long  ones  a  module  and  a  half,  the  height  of  each  being 
about  three  quarters  of  a  module,  including  the  joint. 

Among  the  profiles  for  windows,  &c.  there  are  three 
other  block  entablatures  of  a  simpler  make  ;  the  second 
of  which  Palladio  has  executed  in  a  couple  of  houses : 
the  one  at  Vivaro,  and  the  other  at  Monteccio,  villages  of 
the  Vicentinc.  The  other  two  are  not  very  difFerent  from 
that;  the  measures  of  all  of  them  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Gibbs's  rules,  and  may  easily  be  collected  from  the  designs. 
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These  entablatures  need  not  exceed  one-thirteenth  of  the 
whole  height  of  the  front,  nor  should  they  ever  be  much 
less  than  one-fifteenth.  Fig.  7  and  9,  in  the  same  plate, 
are  two  block  cornices,  the  former  of  which  is  executed  in 
a  palace  at  Milan,  and  the  other  by  Raffaelle,  at  a  house 
in  the  Lungara  at  Rome  ;  the  height  of  these  need  never 
exceed  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  front,  nor  should 
it  be  less  than  one-eighteenth.  Fig.  8  is  an  architrave 
cornice,  which  M.  Angelo,  Baldassare  Peruzzi",  and  Pal- 
ladio,  have  employed  in  some  of  their  compositions.  This 
kind  of  profile  is  a  proper  finishing  for  columns  support- 
ing the  archivolts  of  arches,  as  it  approaches  nearer  the 
proportion  of  an  impost,  than  a  regular  entablature  would ; 
its  height  may  be  one-eighth  of  the  height  of  the  column. 

'  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  an  Architect  and  Painter,  born  at  Volterra  in 
1481,  died  1556.  He  was  employed  at  Rome  by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X., 
bv  the  latter  as  one  of  the  architects  of  St.  Peter's.  CEDD 
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OF  THE  PROPORTIONS   OF  ROOMS. 

The  proportions  of  rooms  depend  in  a  great  measure, 
on  their  use  and  actual  dimensions :  but,  with  regard  to 
beauty,  all  figures,  from  a  square  to  a  sesquialteral,  may 
be  employed  for  the  plan.  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  great 
architects,  have  sometimes  even  exceeded  this  proportion, 
and  extended  the  plan  to  a  double  square  ;  but  the  great 
disparity  between  the  width  and  length  of  this  figure, 
renders  it  impossible  to  suit  the  height  to  both :  the  end 
views  will  appear  too  high,  and  the  side  ones  too  low. 

It  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  absurd  to  make  this  ob- 
jection, when  galleries  are  frequently  three,  four,  or  five 
times  as  long  as  they  are  wide  ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that,  in  this  case,  the  extraordinary  length,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  extent  at  once, 
and  therefore  the  comparison  between  the  height  and 
length,  can  never  be  made. 

The  heights  of  rooms  depend  upon  their  figure  :  flat 
ceiled  ones  may  be  lower  than  those  that  are  coved.  If 
their  plan  be  a  square,  their  height  should  not  exceed  five 
sixths  of  the  side,  nor  be  less  than  four  fifths;  and  when 
it  is  an  oblong,  their  height  may  be  equal  to  their  width. 
But  coved  rooms,  if  square,  must  be  as  high  as  broad,  and 
when  oblong,  their  height  may  be  equal  to  their  width ; 
more  one  fifth,  one  quarter,  or  even  one  third,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  and  width  :  and  galleries 
should,  at  the  very  least,  be  in  height  one  and  one  third 
of  their  width,  and  at  the  most,  one  and  a  half,  or  one  and 
three  fifths.  These  proportions  are  all  perfectly  good,  as 
they  obviate  any  idea  of  confinement,  and,  at  the  same 
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time  render  it  practicable  for  those  who  are  in  the  room 
to  examine  the  figure  and  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  with- 
out either  pain  or  difficulty. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  observe  exactly 
these  proportions.  In  dwelling  houses,  the  height  of  all 
the  rooms  on  the  same  floor  is  generally  the  same,  though 
their  extent  be  different ;  which  renders  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult in  large  buildings,  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  different  sized  rooms,  to  proportion  all  of  them  well. 
The  usual  method,  in  buildings  where  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence are  preferred  to  economy,  is  to  raise  the  halls, 
salons,  and  galleries,  higher  than  the  other  rooms,  by 
making  them  occupy  two  stories :  to  make  the  drawing- 
rooms,  or  other  largest  rooms,  with  flat  ceilings ;  to  cove 
the  middle  sized  ones  a  third,  a  quarter,  or  a  fifth  of  their 
height,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  excessive  ;  and  in 
the  smallest  apartments,  where  even  the  highest  coves  are 
not  sufficient  to  render  the  proportion  tolerable,  it  is 
usual  to  contrive  mezzanines  above  them,  which  afford 
servants'  lodging  rooms,  baths,  powdering  rooms,  ward- 
robes, and  the  like  ;  so  much  the  more  convenient,  as  they 
are  near  the  state  apartments,  and  of  private  access.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester's  house  at  Holkham,  is  a  master-piece 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others  :  the  distribution 
of  the  plan  in  particular,  deserves  much  commendation, 
and  does  great  credit  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Kent ;  it 
being  exceedingly  well  contrived,  both  for  state  and  con- 
venience. And,  with  regard  to  the  whole  interior  deco- 
ration, it  may  certainly  vie,  in  point  either  of  magnificence, 
or  taste,  with  any  thing  now  subsistent  in  England. 

Since  writing  the  above,  thirty  years  have  elapsed' ;  and 

'  The  period  between  the  First  and  Third  Editions.         CED-3 
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a  very  different  stile  of  decoration  has  been  introduced, 
which,  for  richness  and  neatness  of  execution,  far  surpasses 
any  thing  done  at  that  time.  The  executive  powers  of 
our  workmen  are  certainly  much  improved ;  yet,  it  is  far 
from  certain,  that  the  taste  is  better  now  than  it  was  then. 
That  stile,  though  somewhat  heavy  was  great,  calculated 
to  strike  at  the  instant ;  and  although  the  ornaments  were 
neither  so  varied,  nor  so  numerous  as  now,  they  had  a 
more  powerful  effect,  because  more  boldly  marked,  less 
complicated  in  their  forms,  and  less  profusely  applied. 
They  were  easily  perceptible  without  a  microscope,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  filigrane  toy  work.  Content 
with  the  stores  which  the  refined  ages  of  antiquity  had  left 
them,  the  architects  of  that  day,  ransacked  not  the  works 
of  barbarous  times,  nor  the  portfolios  of  whimsical  com- 
posers, for  boyish  conceits,  and  triflingly  complicated  or- 
naments. 

The  coldness  of  our  English  climate,  and  the  frugality 
of  those  who  build,  are  strong  objections  to  high  rooms ; 
so  that  we  frequently  see  the  most  magnificent  apartments, 
not  above  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  at  most  eighteen  feet  high, 
though  the  extent  of  the  rooms  would  require  a  much 
more  considerable  elevation.  This  practice  is  however 
not  to  be  imitated,  where  beauty  or  effect  are  aimed  at. 
There  are  many  good  expedients  for  warming  rooms, 
however  spacious  or  lofty ;  and  to  consider  expense  in 
that  particular  alone,  is  an  ill  judged  piece  of  parsimony, 
as  it  renders  all  other  expense  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  room  ineffectual. 

When  rooms  are  adorned  with  an  entire  order,  tlve  en- 
tablature should  never  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
height,  nor  be  much  less  than  one  seventh  in  flat  ceiled 
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rooms  ;  and  one  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  upright  part  in 
such  as  are  coved.  And  when  there  are  neither  columns 
nor  pilasters  in  the  decoration,  hut  an  entablature  alone, 
its  height  should  not  be  above  one  seventh  or  eighth  of 
those  heights.  If  rooms  are  finished  with  a  simple  cor- 
nice, it  ought  never  to  exceed  one  fifteenth,  nor  ever  be  less 
than  one  twentieth  part  of  the  above  mentioned  heights  ; 
and  when  there  is  a  frize  added  to  the  cornice,  with  an 
astragal  or  other  mouldings  under  it,  as  is  sometimes  cus- 
tomary, the  whole  height  of  these,  together  with  the  cor- 
nice, should  never  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  upright  height 
of  the  room.  In  general,  all  profiles  within  a  building, 
must  be  more  delicate  than  those  on  the  outside ;  the 
architraves  of  the  doors  and  windows  should  never  exceed 
one  sixth  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  on  most  occa- 
sions one  seventh  will  be  sufficient,  and  all  other  parts 
must  be  diminished  proportionably. 


3  E 
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OF  CEILINGS. 

Ceilings  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  manners. 
The  simplest  of  the  flat  kind  are  those  adorned  with 
large  compartments,  either  let  into  the  ceiling  or  flush 
with  its  surface,  and  surrounded  with  one  or  several 
mouldings,  as  represented  in  the  first,  second,  and  tenth 
figures  of  the  first  plate  of  ceilings  :  and  when  some  of  the 
mouldings  which  surround  the  compartments  are  enriched, 
and  some  of  the  compartments  adorned  with  well  executed 
foliages,  or  other  stucco  or  painted  ornaments,  such  ceil- 
ings have  a  very  good  effect,  they  are  very  proper  for 
common  dwelling  houses,  and  for  all  low  apartments. 
Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require  a  bold  re- 
lief, but  being  near  the  eye  they  must  be  finished  with 
taste  and  neatness.  For  higher  rooms,  the  kind  of  flat 
cedings  represented  in  the  third,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  figures,  of  the  same  plate,  and  in  one  of  the  figures 
of  the  second  plate,  are  more  proper,  as  they  have  a  much 
bolder  relief.  The  use  of  these  is  frequent  both  in  Italy 
and  England.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  various 
beams,  framed  into  each  other,  and  forming  compartments 
of  different  geometrical  figures.  The  designs  which  I 
have  given,  are  all  for  square  ceilings ;  but  oblong,  or 
those  of  any  other  form  may  be  comparted  in  the  same 
manner,  the  figures  of  the  compartments  being  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  composer,  and  made  either 
polygonal,  circular,  or  elliptical.  The  sides  of  the  beams 
forming  these  compartments,  are  generally  adorned  with 
mouldings,  and  represent  either  a  simple  architrave,  or  an 
architrave  cornice,  according  to  the  size  of  the  compart- 
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ments,  and  the  height  of  the  room.  Sometimes  the  larger 
compartments  are  deeper  than  the  small  ones  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  surrounded  with  a  fuller 
profile,  as  in  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  second  plate,  which 
is  a  design  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  executed  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Massimi  Palace  at  Rome.  The  soffits  of  the  beams 
are  seldom  left  plain,  but  are  adorned  with  Guilloches 
or  frets  of  various  kinds,  of  which  I  have  given  a  good 
number  of  designs,  in  the  first  and  second  plates  of  ceil- 
ings ;  and  when  the  utmost  degree  of  richness  in  the  de- 
coration is  aimed  at,  the  ground  of  the  compartments  is 
likewise  adorned,  either  with  paintings,  or  with  bassi  re- 
lievi,  representing  grotesque  figures,  foliages,  festoons, 
tripods,  vases,  and  the  like,  of  which  there  are  some  de- 
signs in  the  first  plate  of  ceilings. 

Coved  ceilings  are  more  expensive  than  flat  ones,  but 
they  are  likewise  more  beautiful,  susceptible  of  a  greater 
variety  of  decorations,  and  in  general  more  splendid. 
They  are  promiscuously  employed  in  large  or  small  rooms, 
and  occupy  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  height  of 
the  room,  according  as  that  height-  is  more  or  less  con- 
siderable. If  the  room  is  low  in  proportion  to  its  width, 
the  cove  must  likewise  be  low,  and  when  it  is  high,  the 
cove  must  likewise  be  so ;  by  which  means  the  excess  of 
height  will  be  rendered  less  perceptible.  But  where  the 
architect  is  at  liberty  to  proportion  the  height  of  the  room 
to  its  superficial  dimensions,  the  most  eligible  proportion 
for  the  cove  is  one  quarter  of  the  whole  height.  In  pa- 
rallelogram figured  rooms,  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  is 
generally  formed  into  a  large  flat  pannel,  as  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  figures  of  the  first  plate  of  ceilings,  which  is 
either  left  plain  or  painted,  adornedwith  coffers  and  roses, 
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or  compartments,  or  with  grotesque  ornaments,  according 
as  the  decoration  is  to  he  rich  or  simple.  This  pannel, 
with  the  border  that  surrounds  it,  may  occupy  from  one 
half  to  three  fifths  of  the  breadth  of  the  room.  The  form 
of  the  cove  is  generally  either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or 
of  an  ellipsis,  taking  its  rise  a  little  above  the  cornice,  and 
finishing  at  the  border  surrounding  the  great  centre  pan- 
nel, that  so  the  whole  curve  may  be  seen  from  the  end  of 
the  room.  This  border  is  made  to  project  somewhat  be- 
yond the  cove  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
pannel,  it  is  usually  made  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
the  profile  of  an  architrave,  or  of  an  architrave  cornice. 

The  coved  part  of  the  ceiling  may  either  be  left  plain, 
as  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  designs,  or  adorned  as 
in  the  other,  either  in  the  manner  there  represented,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  same  kind,  or  else  with  coffers  of  dif- 
ferent polygonal  figures,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  third  plate  of  ceilings,  very  proper,  both  for  this 
purpose,  and  likewise  to  adorn  flat  ceilings. 

In  England,  circular  rooms  are  not  much  in  use,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  very  beautiful.  Their  height  must 
be  the  same  as  that  of  square  rooms  ;  their  ceilings  may 
be  flat,  but  they  are  handsomer  when  coved,  or  of  a  con- 
cave form,  whether  of  a  semi-circular,  or  semi-elliptical 
profile.  In  the  fourth  plate  of  ceilings,  I  have  given  five 
different  designs  for  them,  composed  by  M.  Angelo,  I3ar- 
tolomeo  Ammanati,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  Algardi'; 
they  are  executed  in  the  Capitol,  the  Mattei  Palace,  and 
the  Villa  Pamfili  at  Rome.  Most  sorts  of  compartments 
and  coffers  are  likewise  very  proper  for  these  circular 

'  Alessandro  Algardi,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of  Bologna. — He  studied 
under  Ludovico  Caracci,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1645.  CEU-D 
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coves,  as  well  as  for  coves  of  octagonal,  or  other  polygonal 
plans. 

Arcs  Doubleawc,  or,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  calls  them,  soffits  of 
arches,  are  frequently  enriched.  When  narrow,  their  or- 
naments consist  of  Guilloches  or  frets ;  but  when  broad, 
they  are  adorned  in  a  variety  of  different  manners.  I  have 
given  several  designs  of  them  composed  by  Raffaelle, 
Ammanati,  and  M.  Angelo,  which  are  executed  at  St. 
Peter's,  at  the  Pallazzo  Mattei,  and  the  Villa  Madama  near 
Rome. 

When  the  profiles,  or  other  parts  of  a  room  are  gilt,  the 
ceiling  must  likewise  be  so,  and  that  full  as  profusely  as 
the  rest.  The  usual  method  here,  is  to  gild  all  the  orna- 
ments, and  to  leave  the  grounds  white,  pearl,  straw  colour, 
light  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint  proper  to  set  off  the  gilding 
and  ornaments  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  that  practice  reversed  with  more  success,  by 
gilding  the  grounds,  and  leaving  the  foliages  white,  party- 
coloured,  or  streaked  with  gold. 

It  requires  much  judgment  to  distribute  either  gold  or 
colours  properly.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
some  places  dull  or  bare,  while  others  are  so  much  covered 
that  they  appear  like  lumps  of  gold,  or  beds  of  gaudy 
flowers :  in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  wherever 
the  gilding  or  colouring  tends  in  the  least  to  confuse  the 
design,  to  give  it  a  clumsy  appearance,  or  to  render  the 
outline  of  any  part  indistinct,  they  are  certainly  ill  em- 
ployed. 

Painted  ceilings,  which  constitute  one  of  the  great 
embellishments  of  Italian  and  French  structures,  and  in 
which  the  greatest  masters  have  displayed  their  utmost 
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abilities,  are  not  in  use  among  us.  For  one  cannot  suffer 
to  go  by  so  high  a  name,  the  trifling,  gaudy,  ceilings,  now 
in  fashion,  which,  composed  as  they  are,  of  little  rounds, 
squares,  octagons,  hexagons  and  ovals,  excite  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  a  dessert,  upon  the  plates  of  which  are 
dished  out  bad  copies  of  indifferent  antiques.  They  cer- 
tainly have  neither  fancy,  taste,  splendour,  execution,  nor 
any  other  striking  quality  to  recommend  them.  But 
should  the  true  stile  of  such  compositions  ever  come  into 
fashion,  we  might  hope  to  see  history  painting  flourish  in 
England.  Till  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected, 
while  religion  has  banished  pictures  from  churches,  and 
the  prejudices  of  connoisseurs  have  excluded  modern 
paintings  from  our  houses. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  since  the  first  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  the  art  of  painting  has  taken  a  very 
different  turn.  At  that  time,  little  encouragement  was 
afforded  to  any,  but  portrait  painters  ;  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  very  few,  even  of  these,  deserved  much  to  be  en- 
couraged :  but  the  institution  of  a  Royal  Academy  for  the 
regular  instruction  of  artists,  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
hibition under  royal  patronage,  in  which  they  are  admitted 
to  stand  competitors  for  fame  with  those  most  famed  :  the 
encouragement  held  forth  to  them  by  his  Majesty,  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  and  even  by  some  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, has  roused  the  genius  of  our  English  artists,  sti- 
mulated their  ambition,  brightened  up  their  prospects. 
Many  of  them  now  vie  with  the  first  of  their  cotempora- 
ries  in  Italy,  in  France,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  should  encou- 
ragement become  yet  more  generally  diffused,  it  might 
reasonably  be  conjectured  from  the  rapid  strides  already 
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made  towards  perfection,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  English  school  might  aspire  to  stand  unrivalled, 
or  be  at  least  equal  in  fame  to  any  other  of  its  time. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  branches  of  the 
decorative  part  of  architecture,  which   was  all  originally 
intended  ;  my  purpose  having  then  been  to  reserve,  for  a 
future   occasion,  whatever  related  to  the    convenience, 
strength,  or  economical  management  of  buildings.    Igno- 
rant how  far  I  might  be  equal  to  the  task  undertaken,  it 
seemed  presumptuous  to  come  upon  the  public  with  a 
bulky  performance,  possibly  of  no  merit ;  and  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  risk  my  own  fortune  in  a  business 
which  might  have  been  ruinous  to  me,  without  being  pro- 
fitable to  others.     What  then  was  published,  I  offered  as 
a  specimen  of  that  which  was  farther  intended  ;  determined 
to  be  ruled  by  its  reception,  either  to  proceed  or  to  desist. 
The  concise  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
treat  the  subject  of  the  present  publication,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  some  inducement  to  persons  of  distinction  to 
peruse  the  performance  ;  and  if  the  precepts  are  as  clear 
and  satisfactory  as  the  author  intended,  the  work  may  be 
of  use  even  to  gentlemen,  travellers  in  particular,  most  of 
whom,  from  utter  ignorance  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
other  arts,  have  heretofore  lost  half  the  fruits  of  their 
journeys,  returned  unacquainted  with  the  most  valued 
productions  of  the  countries  they  had  visited,  and  perfectly 
dissatisfied  with  expeditions,  from  which  they  had  de- 
rived very  little  useful  instruction,  or  real  amusement. 
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In  the  first  and  second  plates  are  the  elevation  and 
plans  of  a  casine  erected  at  Marino,  a  villa  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  near  Dublin. 

This  design  was  originally  one  of  the  end  pavilions  of 
a  considerable  composition,  made  soon  after  my  return 
from  Italy,  for  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq.,  now  Lord  Hare- 
wood,  which,  among  many  others,  his  Lordship  procured 
for  Harewood  House.  The  same  composition,  with  consi- 
derable variations,  was  afterwards  wrought  to  the  extent 
of  a  palace  for  her  late  Majesty,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sweden.  The  only  part,  however,  of  either  of  the  large 
designs  which  has  been  executed,  is  the  present  little 
publication,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Verpyle  with  great 
neatness  and  taste,  after  models  made  here  and  instruc- 
tions sent  from  hence. 

In  the  third  plate  are  the  plans  and  elevation  of  a  ca- 
sine, built  some  years  ago  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  AViltshire.  It  consists  of  a  small  salon 
and  portico  above,  and  of  a  little  kitchen  or  servants'  wait- 
ing room  below. 

In  the  fourth  plate  is  the  elevation  of  a  hunting  pavil- 
ion, designed  many  years  ago  for  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury, 
then  Lord  Bruce. 

In  the  fifth  plate  is  a  plan  of  the  said  pavilion,  and  also 
of  a  kind  of  circular  monopteros  temple  with  two  rooms 
adjoining  to  it,  composed  originally  for  Henry  Willoughby, 
Esq.,  now  Lord  Middleton.  The  design  was  afterwards 
considerably  augmented  in  its  plan,  and  contrived  for  the 
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reception  of  statues  and  other  valuable  antiquities,  be- 
lonsrina:  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont's  collection  at  Marino. 

The  sixth  plate  exhibits  an  elevation  of  the  said  cir- 
cular monopteros  composition. 

In  the  seventh  plate  are  the  elevation  and  plan  of  an 
octagonal  Doric  temple,  designed  while  at  Florence,  for 
the  Earl  of  Tylney ;  and  proposed  to  be  executed  in 
his  Lordship's  gardens  at  Wanstead. 

The  eighth  plate  exhibits  the  same  disposition  decorated 
in  a  different  manner. 

In  the  ninth  plate  are  designs  of  a  Corinthian  prostyle 
temple,  made  for  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the 
gardens  of  Ke\\> 

In  the  tenth  plate  are  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  design 
made  for  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  late  Earl  of  Cassilis,  with 
intention  to  be  erected  at  his  Lordship's  seat  in  Scotland. 

In  the  eleventh  plate  are  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift,  de- 
signed for  Kew  Gardens. 

In  the  twelfth  plate  are  two  doors  designed  by  Andrea 
Palladio,  and  serving  as  entrances  to  a  garden  near  the 
Theatre  at  Vicenza. 

In  the  thirteenth  plate  is  a  Tuscan  gate,  imitated  from 
one  designed  by  Palladio,  which  serves  as  a  back  entrance 
to  the  public  garden  at  Vicenza.  I  have  executed  nearly 
the  same  design  with  additions  at  Blenheim,  where  it 
serves  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

In  the  fourteenth  plate  is  the  principal  front  and  plan 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  composed  by  me,  and  executed  under 
my  direction  at  Wilton. 

In  the  fifteenth  plate  are  designs  of  a  rustic  Tuscan 
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gate,  imitated  from  Inigo  Jones's  York  Stairs.  An  ancient 
inscription  was  by  mistake  put  into  the  tablet ',  which  could 
not  be  effaced  without  spoiling  the  plate.  I  have  since 
executed  nearly  the  same  design  in  the  embankment  of 
Somerset  Place,  with  the  addition  of  lions  over  the  co- 
lumns of  the  order,  medallions  and  vases  in  the  side  inter- 
columniations,  and  pedestals  under  the  columns  :  which, 
with  the  steps  down  to  the  Thames,  considerably  improve 
and  augment  the  consequence  of  the  composition. 

In  the  sixteenth  plate  is  a  design  made  by  desire  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  an  entrance  to  Privy 
Garden,  Whitehall. 

In  the  seventeenth  plate  is  a  tripod,  designed  for  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  executed  by  Mr.  Witton 
in  Portland  stone,  and  erected  in  the  gardens  at  Blenheim. 

In  the  eighteenth  plate  are  various  ornamental  utensils, 
designed  for  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  for  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  for  some  decorations  in  my  own  house. 

In  the  nineteenth  plate  are  two  designs  of  chimney 
pieces,  the  one  intended  for  Windsor  Castle,  the  other  for 
Melbourne  House  in  Piccadilly. 

A  twentieth  plate  was  designed,  and  partly  engraved  ; 
it  consisted  of  ornamental  utensils,  invented  for  their 
Majesties,  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
for  the  Royal  Academy.  But  the  engraver  Mr.  Charles 
Grignion,  rinding  it  would  have  required  more  time  to 
finish  in  the  manner  he  wished  than  his  other  avocations 
would  afford,  declined  to  proceed  :  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  an  equally  able  ornamental  hand  to  finish  what 
he  had  so  well  begun,  obliged  me,  though  very  reluct- 
antly, to  lay  the  publication  aside. 
1  The  Inscription  has  been  omitted  in  the  Plate  to  this  Edition,  [ed] 
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PRINCIPAL  TERMS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Abacus.  The  upper  member  of  the  Capital  of  a  Column 
whereon  the  Architrave  rests.  In  the  Corinthian 
order  its  four  sides  recede  inwardly  in  segments  of 
Circles  on  the  plan,  and  are  decorated  in  the  centre 
with  a  flower  or  other  ornament.  The  original  object 
in  its  use  was  doubtless  to  give  breadth  to  the  top  of 
the  Column,  and  prepare  a  larger  level  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  Entablature. 

Scamozzi  uses  this  term  for  a  concave  moulding  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Tuscan  Pedestal,  which  consider- 
ing its  etymology  is  an  error. 
Abutment.     The  solid  part  of  a  pier  from  which  an  arch 

springs. 
Acanthus.     A  Plant  called  in  English  Bear's  breech, 
whose  leaves  are  employed  for  decorating  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite  Capitals. 

The  leaves  of  the  Acanthus  are  used  on  the  bell 
of  the  Capital,  and  distinguish  the  two  rich  orders 
from  the  three  others.  In  those  two  orders  they  are 
however  differently  disposed,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  plates  of  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
posite  orders  in  this  work. 

In  the  Composite  Capitals  of  the  Arches  of  Titus 
and  Septimius  Severus,  the  leaves  seem  from  their 
strong  indentations  to  be  meant  to  represent  Parsley 
leaves.  Those  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome 
differ  from  the  Acanthus,  and  are  usually  denominated 
Laurel  leaves. 
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Acroteria.  The  small  Pedestals  placed  on  the  extremi- 
ties and  apex  of  a  Pediment.  They  are  usually  with- 
out bases  or  plinths,  and  were  originally  intended  to 
bear  statues. 

Vitruvius  gives  rules  for  their  dimensions.  Some 
use  the  word  Acroterion  to  express  a  figure  of  stone 
or  metal  placed  on  the  top  of  a  building,  but  in  its 
strict  meaning  it  can  only  be  applied  to  the  Pedestals 
above  mentioned. 

Alcove.  The  original  and  strict  meaning  of  this  word 
which  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  Alcoba,  is  that  part 
of  a  bed  chamber  in  which  the  bed  stands,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  other  parts  of  the  room  by  Columns 
or  Pilasters.  The  seats  in  gardens  have  however  in 
this  country  been  expressed  by  this  Term. 

Amphiprostyle.  In  ancient  Architecture,  a  Temple  with 
Columns  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front. 

Amphitheatre.  A  double  theatre,  of  an  elliptical  form 
on  the  plan,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  antient  Gladia- 
torial fights,  and  other  shows.  Its  Arena  or  Pit,  in 
which  those  exhibitions  took  place,  was  encompassed 
with  seats  rising  above  each  other  ;  and  the  exterior 
had  the  accommodation  of  porticos  or  arcades  for 
the  public.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  Theatres, 
by  its  consisting  of  two  theatres,  placed  end  to  end 
thus  0 

The  remains  of  four  very  considerable  Amphi- 
theatres are  still  in  existence.  That  of  Pola  in  Istria. 
The  Coliseum  at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian.  One  at 
Verona,  and  the  fourth  in  Languedoc,  near  Nismes 
— besides  some  others. 

Ancones.     The  Consoles  or  ornaments  cut  on  the  keys  of 
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Arches,  sometimes  serving  to  support  busts  or  other 
figures. 

Annulet.  A  small  square  Moulding,  which  crowns  or 
accompanies  a  larger.  Also  that  fillet  which  sepa- 
rates the  flutings  of  a  column.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  list  or  Ustella — which  see. 

Ant^:.  A  name  given  to  pilasters  attached  to  a  wall. 
Vitruvius  calls  them  Tarastatce  when  insulated.  They 
are  not  diminished,  and  in  all  the  Greek  examples 
their  capitals  are  different  from  those  of  the  columns 
they  accompany. 

Apophyge.  That  Part  of  a  Column  between  the  upper 
fillet  of  the  base  and  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shaft 
of  the  column,  which  is  usually  curved  into  it  by  a 
cavetto. 

Aqueduct.  An  artificial  Canal  for  the  conveyance  of 
Water,  either  above  or  under  ground.  The  Roman 
Aqueducts  are  mostly  in  the  former  predicament. 

Ar/EOstyle.  That  style  of  building  in  which  the  Co- 
lumns are  distant  four  and  some  times  five  diameters 
from  each  other,  but  the  former  is  the  proportion  to 
which  the  term  is  usually  applied.  This  Columnar 
arrangement  is  suited  to  the  Tuscan  order  only. 

Arch.  An  artful  arrangement  of  bricks,  stones,  or  other 
materials  in  a  curvilinear  form,  which  by  their  mu- 
tual pressure  and  support  perform  the  office  of  a 
lintel,  and  carry  superincumbent  weights, — the  whole 
resting  at  its  extremities  upon  piers  or  abutments. 

Architrave.  The  lower  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
Entablature.  It  is  placed  immediately  upon  the 
Abacus  of  the  Capital. 

Astragal.     From  the  Greek  atrr^a'ycc'hog,  a  bone  in  the 
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foot,  to  which  this  moulding  was  supposed  to  bear  a 
resemblance,  is  a  small  moulding,  whose  profile  is 
semicircular,  and  bears  also  the  name  of  Talon  or 
Tondino.  The  Astragal  is  often  cut  into  beads  and 
berries,  and  used  in  ornamented  entablatures  to  sepa- 
rate the  faces  of  the  Architrave. 

Attic  Base.     See  Base. 

Attic  Order.  An  order  of  low  Pilasters,  generally 
placed  over  some  other  order  of  Columns.  It  is 
improperly  so  called,  for  the  arrangement  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  an  Order. 


Balcony.  A  Projection  from  the  surface  of  a  wall,  sup- 
ported by  Consoles  or  Pillars,  and  surrounded  by  a 
Balustrade. 

Baluster.  A  small  Pillar  or  Pilaster,  serving  to  support 
a  rail.  Its  form  is  of  considerable  variety,  in  different 
examples.  Sometimes  it  is  round,  at  other  times 
square ;  it  is  adorned  with  mouldings  and  other  de- 
corations, according  to  the  richness  of  the  order  it 
accompanies. 

Balustrade.  A  connected  range  of  a  number  of  Balus- 
ters on  Balconies,  Terraces,  round  Altars,  &c. — See 
Baluster. 

Band.  A  term  used  to  express  what  is  generally  called 
a  Face  or  Fascia.  It  more  properly  means  a  flat 
low  square  profiled  member,  without  respect  to  its 
place.  That  from  which  the  Corinthian  or  other 
modillions,  or  the  Dentils  project,  is  called  the  Mo- 
dillion  Band,  or  the  Dentil  Band,  as  the  case  may 
be. 
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Bandelet.  A  diminutive  of  the  foregoing  term,  used  to 
express  any  narrow  flat  moulding.  The  Taenia  on 
the  Doric  Architrave  is  called  its  Bandelet. 

Base.  The  lower  part  of  a  Column,  moulded  or  plain, 
on  which  the  shaft  is  placed. 

The  word  also  signifies  any  support,  but  is  in  deco- 
rative Architecture  mostly  used  in  the  above  sense. 
The  earliest  Columns,  as  those  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
were  without  Bases,  standing  immediately  on  the 
floor  or  pavement  of  the  Portico.  The  Tuscan  Base 
has  only  a  single  torus  or  round  member  on  the  Plinth. 
The  Roman  Doric  a  torus  and  an  astragal.  The 
Ionic,  a  single  large  torus  placed  over  two  slender 
scotiae,  which  are  separated  by  two  astragals.  The 
Corinthian  Base  has  two  tori,  two  scotiae,  and  two 
astragals.  The  Composite  has  a  double  astragal  in 
the  middle. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  another  species  deno- 
minated the  Attic  Base.  This  base  consists  of  two 
tori  and  a  scotia.  The  former  are  of  different  di- 
mensions, the  upper  one  being  the  least,  and  are  se- 
parated from  the  scotia  by  a  fillet  on  the  top  of  one 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  other. 

Basilica.  A  Town  or  Court  Hall,  a  Cathedral,  a  Palace 
where  Kings  administered  justice.  This  name  is 
particularly  applied  at  Rome,  to  the  Churches  of 
Santa  Croce  di  Gerusalemme,  San  Giovanni  Laterano, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  murd, 
San  Paolo,  San  Sebastia?io,  and  San  Pietro  del 
Vatkano. 

Bed  Mouldings.  Those  moiddings  in  all  the  Orders 
between  the  Corona  and  Frieze. 

3  G 
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Bossage.  (A  French  term.)  Any  projection  left  rough 
on  the  face  of  a  stone  for  the  purpose  of  sculpture, 
which  is  usually  the  last  thing  finished. 

Boultin.  A  name  given  to  the  moulding  called  the  egg 
or  quarter  round. 


Cabling.  The  filling  up  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fluting 
of  a  Column,  with  a  solid  cylindrical  piece.  Flirt- 
ings thus  treated  are  said  to  be  Cabled. 

Caisson.  A  name  given  to  the  sunk  pannels  of  various 
geometrical  forms  symmetrically  disposed  in  flat  or 
vaulted  ceilings,  or  in  soffits  generally. 

Capital.  The  head  or  uppermost  part  of  a  Column  or 
Pdaster.  The  Capitals  of  the  several  orders  differ 
as  follows : — The  Tuscan  capital  consists  of  an  aba- 
cus or  square  piece  at  the  top,  under  which  is  an 
ovolo  or  quarter  round,  and  under  that  a  neck,  ter- 
minated by  an  astragal  or  fillet,  which  latter  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  shaft  of  the  Column.  The 
Roman  Doric  Capital  has  an  abacus,  ovolo,  and  neck 
Uke  the  Tuscan,  but  in  addition  has  three  annulets 
under  the  ovolo  and  a  cyma  or  ogee,  with  its  fillet 
over  the  abacus.  The  Grecian  Doric,  however,  has 
only  a  square  abacus,  ovolo,  and  small  fillets.  The 
Ionic  capital  consists  of  three  principal  parts — an  aba- 
cus composed  of  an  ogee  and  fillet,  a  rind  which  forms 
the  scrolls,  and  an  ovolo  and  astragal  at  bottom.  The 
Corinthian  consists  of  an  abacus  of  peculiar  form,  and 
a  bell  covered  with  leaves  and  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
forming  its  under  part,  and  the  stalks  rising  between 
them,  and  turning  down  in  the  form  of  scrolls  when 
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they  reach  the  abacus.  The  Composite  Capital 
borrows  an  ovolo  from  the  Doric  and  Volutes  from 
the  Ionic,  and  a  double  tier  of  leaves  from  the  Corin- 
thian. 

Cartouch.  The  same  as  modillion,  except  that  it  is  ex- 
clusively used  to  signify  those  blocks  or  modillions  at 
the  eaves  of  a  house. — See  Modillion. 

Caryatides.  Figures  of  women,  which  serve  instead  of 
Columns  to  support  the  entablature.  Their  origin, 
as  asserted  by  Vitruvius,  in  representing  the  captive 
women  of  Carya,  is  erroneous.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  originally  statues  in  honour  of  Diana. 

Casement.  The  same  as  Scotia,  which  see — also  the  term 
used  for  a  sash  hung  on  hinges. 

Cauliculus.  The  volute  or  twist  under  the  flower  in 
the  Corinthian  Capital. 

Cavetto.  A  hollow  moulding,  whose  profile  is  a  qua- 
drant of  a  circle,  principally  used  in  Cornices. 

Cell.     See  Naos. 

Cincture.  A  ring,  list  or  fillet  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  Column,  serving  to  divide  the  shaft  of  the  Column 
from  its  Capital  and  Base. 

Column.  A  member  in  Architecture  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  consisting  of  a  base,  a  shaft  or  body,  and  a 
Capital.  It  differs  from  the  Pilaster  which  is  square 
on  the  plan.  Columns  should  always  stand  per- 
pendicularly. 

Composite  Order.     One  of  the  orders  of  Architecture. 

Conge.  Another  name  for  the  echinus  or  quarter  round, 
as  also  for  the  cavetto ;  the  former  is  called  the 
Swelling  Conge,  the  latter  the  Hollow  Conge. 
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Console.     See  Ancones. 

Corbel  or  Corbeille.  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  stone 
let  into  a  wall  half  its  length  or  more,  as  the  burthen 
super-imposed  may  require,  to  carry  a  weight  above 
it,  projecting  from  the  general  face  of  the  work  ;  it 
is  carved  in  various  fanciful  ways ;  the  commonest 
form  is  however  that  of  an  ojree. 

Corinthian  Order.     One  of  the  orders  of  Architecture. 

Cornice.  The  projection,  consisting  of  several  members, 
which  crowns  or  finishes  an  entablature,  or  the  body 
or  part  to  which  it  is  annexed.  The  cornice  used  on 
a  pedestal,  is  called  the  Cap  of  the  Pedestal. 

Corona.  Is  that  flat  square  and  massy  member  of  a 
Cornice  more  usually  called  the  drip  or  larmier, 
whose  situation  is  between  the  cymatium  above,  and 
the  bed  moulding  below :  its  use  is  to  carry  the  water 
drop  by  drop  from  the  building. 

Corridor.  A  Gallery  or  open  Communication  to  the 
different  apartments  of  a  House. 

Corsa.  The  name  given  by  Vitruvius  to  a  platband  or 
square  fascia,  whose  height  is  more  than  its  projecture. 

Cupola.  A  small  Room  either  circular  or  polygonal, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  Dome.  By  some  it  is  called 
a  Lantern. 

Cushioned.     See  Frieze. 

Cyma,  called  also  Cymasium.  Its  name  arising  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  wave.  A  moulding  which  is  hollow- 
in  its  upper  part,  and  swelling  below. 

There  are  however  two  sorts,  the  Cyma  Recta  just 
described,  and  the  Cyma  Reversa,  whose  upper  part 
swells,  whilst  the  lowest  part  is  hollow. 
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Decastyle.     A  building  having  ten  Columns  in  front. 

Dentils.  Small  square  blocks  or  projections  used  in  the 
bed  mouldings  of  the  Cornices  in  the  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, Composite,  and  sometimes  Doric  orders. 
Their  breadth  should  be  half  their  height,  and  their 
intervals,  according  to  Vitruvius,  two-thirds  of  their 
breadth.  The  Greeks  were  not  accustomed  to  use 
them  under  modillions. 

Diastyle.  That  Intercolumniation  or  space  between 
Columns,  consisting  of  three  diameters — some  say 
four  diameters. 

Die  or  Dye.  A  naked  square  Cube.  Thus  the  body 
of  a  pedestal,  or  that  part  between  its  base  and  its 
cap,  is  called  the  Die  of  the  Pedestal.  Some  call  the 
Abacus  the  Die  of  the  Capital. 

Diminution.  A  term  expressing  the  gradual  decrease  of 
thickness  in  the  upper  part  of  a  Column. 

Dipteral.  A  term  used  by  the  Ancients  to  express  a 
Temple  with  a  double  Range  of  Columns  in-  each  of 
its  flanks. 

Dodecastyle.  A  Building  having  twelve  Columns  in 
front. 

Dome.  The  spherical  or  other  formed  concave  ceiling 
over  a  circular  or  polygonal  building. 

Doric  Order.     One  of  the  five  Orders  of  Architecture. 

Drip.     See  Corona. 

Drops.     See  Gutt.e. 


Echinus.  The  same  as  the  ovolo  or  quarter  round ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  only  called  Echinus  with  propriety, 
when  carved  with  eggs  and  anchors.     Echinus  is  the 
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husk  or  shell  of  the  chestnut,  to  which  it  is  said,  per- 
haps erroneously,  it  hears  a  resemblance. 

Encarpus.  The  festoons  on  a  frieze,  consisting  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  leaves. — See  Festoon. 

Entablature.  The  assemblage  of  parts  supported  by 
the  Column.  It  consists  of  three  parts — the  Archi- 
trave, Frize,  and  Cornice. 

Entasis.     The  swelling  of  a  Column. 

Entresol.     See  Mezzanine. 

Epistylium.     The  same  as  Architrave,  which  see. 

Eustyle.  That  Intercolumniation,  which,  as  its  name 
would  import,  the  ancients  considered  the  most  ele- 
gant, viz.  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  Column. 
Vitruvius  says  this  manner  of  arranging  Columns 
exceeds  all  others  in  strength,  convenience,  and 
beauty. 


Facade.  The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable  building 
to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other  place. 

Fascia.  A  flat  member  in  the  entablature  or  elsewhere, 
being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  band  or  broad 
fillet.  The  architrave  in  the  more  elegant  orders  is 
divided  into  three  bands :  these  are  called  Fasciae. 
The  lower  is  called  the  first  Fascia,  the  middle  one 
the  second,  and  the  upper  one  the  third  Fascia. 

Fastigium.     See  Pediment. 

Festoon.  An  ornament  of  carved  work,  representing  a 
wreath  or  garland  of  flowers  or  leaves,  or  both  inter- 
woven with  each  other.  It  is  thickest  in  the  middle, 
and  small  at  each  extremity,  where  it  is  tied,  a  part 
often  hanging  down  below  the  knot. 
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Fillet.  The  small  square  member  which  is  placed  above 
or  below  the  various  square  or  curved  members 
in  an  order. 

Flutings.  The  vertical  channels  on  the  shafts  of  Columns, 
which  are  usually  rounded  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
In  the  Doric  order  they  are  twenty  in  number ;  in 
the  other  orders,  the  Tuscan  excepted,  which  is  never 
fluted,  their  number  is  twenty-four.  They  are  some- 
times cabled. — See  Cabling. 

Frieze  or  Frize.  The  middle  member  in  the  entablature 
of  an  order,  which  separates  the  Architrave  and  Cor- 
nice. In  the  Tuscan  order  it  is  always  plain.  In  the 
Doric  it  is  ornamented  with  Triglyphs.  In  the  Ionic 
it  is  sometimes  swelled,  and  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  is  variously  decorated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  architect.  When  it  swells  in  the  Ionic  order,  it 
is  called  a  pulvinated  or  cushioned  frieze. 

Frontispiece.  The  face  or  fore  front  of  a  house  ;  but  it  is 
a  term  more  usually  applied  to  its  decorated  entrance. 

Fust.     The  shaft  of  a  Column. — See  Shaft. 


Glyphs.  The  vertical  channels  sunk  in  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  frieze. 

Gola  or  Gula.     The  same  as  ogee,  which  see. 

Gorge.     The  same  as  cavetto,  which  see. 

Guttle  or  Drops.  Those  frusta  of  cones  in  the  Doric 
entablature,  which  occur  in  the  architrave  below  the 
Taenia  under  each  Triglyph.  They  are  also  found 
in  the  under  part  of  the  mutules  or  modillions  of 
that  order. 
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Helix.     The  curling  stalk  under  the  flower  in  the  Corin- 
thian capital. — See  Cauliculus. 
Hexastyle.     A  building  having  six  columns  in  front. 
Hypjethral.     In  the  open  air,  or  uncovered  by  a  roof. 
Hyperthyron.     The  lintel  of  a  doorway. 
Hypotrachelion.     The  neck  of  a  capital. 


Jambs.  The  side  pieces  of  any  opening  in  a  wall,  which 
bear  the  piece  that  discharges  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  such  wall. 

Impost.  The  capital  of  a  Pilaster  supporting  an  arch. 
The  Impost  varies  in  form  according  to  the  order 
with  which  it  is  used.  Sometimes  the  entablature  of 
the  order  serves  for  the  Impost  of  an  arch.  Also, 
ex  vi  termini,  a  supporting  piece. 

Insulated.  Detached  from  another  building.  A  church 
is  insulated,  when  not  contiguous  to  any  other  edi- 
fice. A  column  is  said  to  be  insulated  when  stand- 
ing free  from  any  wall ;  thus  the  columns  of  perip- 
teral temples  were  insulated. 

Intercolumniation.  The  distance  between  two  columns. 

Ionic  Order.     One  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture. 


Key  Stone.  The  stone  in  an  arch,  which  is  equally 
distant  from  its  springing  extremities.  In  a  circular 
arch  there  will  be  two  Key  Stones,  one  at  the  summit, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  thereof;  in  semi-circular 
semi-elliptical  arches,  &c.  it  is  the  highest  stone,  and 
it  is  frequently  sculptured  on  the  face  and  return 
sides. 
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Lacunar  and  Laquear.  The  same  as  soffit,  which  see. — 
It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  Lacunar 
only  when  consisting  of  compartments  sunk  or  hol- 
lowed, without  the  separation  of  platbands  or  spaces 
between  the  pannels.  When  they  are  added  it  is 
called  Laquear. 

Larmier.     Called  also  Corona,  which  see. 

Leaves.  Ornaments  representing  natural  leaves.  The 
ancients  used  two  sorts  of  leaves,  natural  and  ima- 
ginary. The  natural  were  those  of  the  laurel,  palm, 
acanthus,  and  olive,  but  they  took  such  liberties  in 
the  form  of  these,  that  they  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  imaginary  too. 

Lintel.  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  placed  horizontally 
over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening. 

List  or  Listel.     The  same  as  Fillet  or  Annulet. 


Metope.  The  square  space  between  two  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  order.  It  is  sometimes  left  plain,  at  other 
times  decorated  with  sculpture. 

Mezzanine.  A  low  story  introduced  between  two  prin- 
cipal stories. 

Minute.  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  Column. 
It  is  the  subdivision  by  which  Architects  measure 
the  small  parts  of  an  order. 

Modillion.  An  ornament  in  the  entablature  of  the 
richer  orders,  resembling  a  bracket.  Modillions  are 
placed  with  the  intervention  of  one  or  two  small 
members  under  the  Corona.  They  should  be  so 
distributed  that  the  centre  of  one  should  always  stand 
over  the  centre  of  a  column.  In  the  Corinthian  order 
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they  are  enriched  with  carvings;  in  the  Ionic  and 
Composite  they  are  generally  more  simple. 

The  term  Mutule,  which  is  confined  to  the  Doric 
order,  is  in  fact  the  same  as  the  ModUlion.  The  Mu- 
tules  always  answer  to  the  Triglyphs. 

Module.  The  semi-diameter  of  a  Column.  This  term 
is  only  properly  used  when  speaking  of  the  Doric 
order.  As  a  semi-diameter  it  consists  of  only  thirty 
minutes. — See  Minute. 

Monopteral.  Among  the  ancients,  a  circular  sacred  en- 
closure by  means  of  Columns,  without  a  cell. 

Mouldings.  Those  parts  of  an  order  which  are  shaped 
into  various  curved  or  square  forms. 

Mouth.     The  same  as  Cavetto,  which  see. 

Mutule.     See  Modillion. 


Naked.  The  unornamented  plain  surface  of  a  wall,  co- 
lumn, or  other  part  of  a  building. 

Naos  or  Cella.     The  part  of  a  temple  within  the  walls. 

Newel.  The  solid,"  or  imaginary  solid  when  the  stairs 
are  open  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  steps  are 
turned  about. 

Niche.  A  square  or  cylindrical  cavity  in  a  wall  or  other 
solid. 


Obelisk.  A  tall  slender  frustum  of  a  Pyramid,  usually 
placed  on  a  Pedestal.  The  difference  between  an 
Obelisk  and  a  Pyramid,  independent  of  the  former 
being  only  a  portion  of  the  latter,  is  that  it  always 
has  a  small  base  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
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Octastyle.     A  building  with  eight  columns  in  front. 

Ogee  or  Ogive.     The  same  as  Cyma,  which  see. 

Order.  An  assemblage  of  parts,  consisting  of  a  Base, 
Shaft,  Capital,  Architrave,  Frieze,  and  Cornice, 
whose  several  services  requiring  some  distinction  in 
strength,  have  been  contrived  or  designed  in  five 
several  species — Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  ;  each  of  which  has  its  ornaments,  as 
well  as  general  fabric,  proportioned  to  its  strength  and 
character.  These  are  the  five  orders  of  Architecture, 
the  proper  understanding  and  application  of  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  in  the  art. 

Ordonnance.  The  arrangement  of  a  design,  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  several  parts. 

Orlo.     The  plinth  of  a  Column  or  Pedestal. 

Ovolo.  A  moulding  sometimes  called  a  quarter  round 
from  its  profile,  being  the  quadrant  of  a  circle;  when 
sculptured  it  is  called  an  Echinus,  which  see. 

Ovum.     The  same  as  Ovolo. 


Parapet.  From  the  Italian  Parapetto,  breast  high.  The 
defence  round  a  terrace  or  roof  of  a  building. 

Parastat^:.     Pilasters  standing  insulated. 

Pedestal.  The  substruction  under  a  column  or  wall.  A 
Pedestal  under  a  column  consists  of  three  parts  ;  the 
Base,  the  Die,  and  the  Cornice  or  Cap. 

Pediment.  The  low  triangular  crowning  ornament  of  the 
front  of  a  building,  or  of  a  door,  window  or  niche. 
Pediments  are  however  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  when  applied  to  doors  and  win- 
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dows.     The  Pediment  of  a  building  is  not  unfre- 
quently  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
I'eripteral.     A  term  used  by  the  ancients  to  express 
a  building  encompassed  by  Columns,  forming  as  it 
were  an  aisle  round  the  building. 

Peristylilm.  In  Greek  and  Roman  houses  was  a  court, 
square,  or  cloister,  which  sometimes  had  a  colonnade 
on  three  sides  only,  and  therefore  in  that  case  im- 
properly so  called.  There  were  other  Peristylia  with 
a  colonnade  on  each  of  the  four  sides ;  that  on  the 
south  side  was  sometimes  higher  than  the  rest.  This 
species  was  called  a  Rhodian  Peristyle. 

Piazza.  A  square  open  space  surrounded  by  houses. 
This  term  is  ignorantly  used  to  denote  the  walk  under 
an  arcade. 

Pier.  A  solid  between  the  doors  or  the  windows  of  a 
building.  The  square  or  other  formed  mass  or  post  to 
which  a  gate  is  hung.  The  solid  support  from  which 
an  arch  springs.  In  a  bridge,  the  Pier  next  the 
shore  is  usually  called  an  Abutment  Pier. 

Pilaster.      A  square  pillar  engaged  in  a  wall. 

Pillar.  A  column  of  irregular  form,  always  disengaged, 
and  always  deviating  from  the  proportions  of  the 
orders,  whence  the  distinction  between  a  Pillar  and  a 
Column. 

Planceer.     The  same  as  Soffit,  which  see. 

1'latband.  A  square  moulding,  whose  projection  is  less 
than  its  height  or  breadth.  The  fillets  between  the 
flutes  of  columns  are  improperly  called  Platbands. 
The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window  is  sometimes  called 
by  this  name. 
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Plinth.  The  square  solid  under  the  base  of  a  column, 
pedestal,  or  wall.  The  abacus  of  the  Tuscan  capital 
is  sometimes  called  the  Plinth  of  that  capital. 

Portico.  A  place  for  walking  under  shelter,  raised  with 
arches  in  the  manner  of  a  gallery.  The  Portico  is 
usually  vaulted,  but  has  sometimes  a  flat  soffit  or  ceil- 
ing. This  word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  projection 
before  a  church  or  temple  supported  by  columns. 

Posticum.  The  back  door  of  a  temple,  also  the  Portico 
behind  the  temple. 

Profile.     The  contour  of  the  different  parts  of  an  order. 

Prostyle.  A  building  or  temple  with  columns  in  front 
only. 

Pseudodipteral.  A  term  used  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
press a  building  or  temple  in  which  the  distance  from 
each  side  of  the  cell  to  the  surrounding  columns  is 
equal  to  two  intercolumniations,  but  wherein  the  in- 
termediate range  of  columns  which  would  occur 
between  the  outer  range  and  the  cell  is  omitted. 

Pulvinated.  A  term  used  to  express  the  swelling  of  the 
frieze  in  the  Ionic  order. 

Pycnostyle.  An  intercolumniation  equal  to  one  dia- 
meter and  a  half. 

Pyramid.  A  solid  with  a  square  polygonal  or  triangular 
base,  terminating  in  a  point  at  top. 


Quarter  Round.     See  Ovolo  and  Echinus. 
Quoins.     The  external  and  internal  angles  of  buildings 
or  of  their  members.     The  corners. 


Reglet.     The  same  as  Listel. 
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Regula.     The  same  as  Listel. 

Reticulated  Work.  That  in  which  the  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  net-like  form.  The  stones  are  square 
and  placed  lozenge-wise. 

Ring.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  list,  cincture,  or 
fillet. 

Roman  Order.     Another  name  for  the  Composite. 

Rose.  The  representation  of  this  flower  is  carved  in  the 
centre  of  each  face  of  the  Abacus  in  the  Corinthian 
Capital,  and  is  called  the  Rose  of  that  capital.  It 
is  also  used  in  decorating  the  caissons  in  the  soffit 
of  the  corona,  and  in  those  of  ceilings. 

Rustic  The  courses  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  the 
work  is  jagged  out  into  an  irregular  surface.  Also 
work  left  rough  without  tooling. 


Salon.  An  apartment  for  state,  or  for  the  reception  of 
paintings,  and  usually  running  up  througli  two  sto- 
ries of  the  house.  It  may  be  square,  oblong,  poly- 
gonal, or  circular. 

Scapus.     The  same  as  shaft  of  a  Column,  which  see. 

Scotia.  The  name  of  a  hollowed  moulding,  principally 
used  between  the  Tori  of  the  base  of  columns  :  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  darkness  which  its  form 
creates  ;  <ncoria,  signifying  darkness.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  casement,  sometimes  Trochilus,  r^oyj,~Koc, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  common  pulley. 

Shaft.  That  part  of  a  Column  which  is  between  the 
base  and  capital :  it  is  also  called  the  Fust  as  well  as 
Trunk  of  a  Column. 
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Shank.  A  name  given  to  the  two  interstitial  spaces  be- 
tween the  channels  of  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric  frieze. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  legs  of  the  triglyph. 

Socle.  A  square  flat  member  of  greater  breadth  than 
height,  usually  the  same  as  plinth. 

Soffit.  The  ceiling  or  underside  of  a  member  in  an 
order.  It  means  also  the  under  side  of  the  larmier 
or  corona  in  a  cornice :  also,  the  under  side  of  that 
part  of  the  architrave  which  does  not  rest  on  the 
Columns. — See  also  Lacunar. 

Stereobata  or  Stylobata.     The  same  as  Pedestal. 

Swelling.     The  same  as  Entasis. 

Systyle.     An  intercolumniation  equal  to  two  diameters. 


T.enia.  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  Listel  above  the 
architrave  in  the  Doric  order. 

Tailloir.     The  French  term  for  Abacus. 

Talon.  The  French  name  for  the  Astragal.  It  is  by  the 
French  also  used  to  denote  the  Cyma  Reversa. 

Terminus.  A  stone  anciently  used  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  property.  A  Pedestal  increasing  upwards,  or  some- 
times a  parallelopiped  for  the  reception  of  a  bust. 

Tetrastyle.     A  building  having  four  Columns  in  front. 

Theatre.  A  building  for  the  Exhibition  of  Dramatic 
Shows.  It  was  among  the  ancients  semi-circular  in 
form  (see  Amphitheatre),  encompassed  with  Por- 
ticos, and  furnished  with  numerous  seats,  which  in- 
cluded a  place  called  the  Orchestra,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  the  floor  of  the  Theatre,  called  the  Pro- 
scenium. 
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Tondino.     The  same  as  Astragal. 

Torus.  A  moulding  of  semi-circular  profile  used  in  the 
bases  of  Columns. 

Trabeation.     The  same  as  Entablature,  which  see. 

Triglyph.  The  ornament  of  the  frieze  in  the  Doric 
order,  consisting  of  two  whole  and  two  half  chan- 
nels, sunk  triangularly  on  the  plan. 

Trochilus.     See  Scotia. 

Trunk.  See  Shaft.  When  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
pedestal,  it  signifies  the  dado  or  die,  or  body  of  the 
pedestal,  answering  to  the  shaft  of  the  Column. 

Tuscan.     One  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture. 

Tympanum.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  pediment,  and  the  level  fillet  of  the 
Corona. 


Vase.  A  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  inverted 
bell-like  form  of  the  ground  on  which  the  leaves  of 
the  Corinthian  Capital  are  placed. 

Vault.  An  arched  roof  so  contrived  that  the  stones 
or  other  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  support 
and  keep  each  other  in  their  places.  Arched  ceil- 
ings which  resemble  vaults,  and  are  circular,  elliptical 
or  of  other  forms.  When  more  than  a  semi-circle, 
they  are  called  surmounted,  and  when  less,  surbased 
Vaults. 

Vestibule.     An  Anti-Hall,  Lobby,  or  Porch. 

Volute.  The  scroll  which  is  appended  to  the  capital  of 
the  Ionic  order.  There  are  Volutes  also  in  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  but  they  are  smaller,  more  numerous, 
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and  always  diagonally  placed.  In  the  Composite  the 
Volutes  are  also  diagonally  placed,  but  larger  than  in 
the  Corinthian. 


Xyst  or  Xystos.  A  term  used  to  express  a  Portico  of 
great  length,  in  which  running  and  wrestling  was 
practised.  It  was  sometimes  covered,  and'  sometimes 
open. 


Zocle  or  Zoccolo.     See  Socle. 
Zoophoros.     The  same  as  Frieze. 


S  i 
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Abacus,  explanation  of  the  term,  405. 

Abecedario  Pittorico,  referred  to,  221,  note. 

Abercorn,  Lord,  a  superb  mansion  for,  near  Edinburgh,  designed 
by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xliii. 

Aberdeen's,  Lord,  "  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Grecian  Architecture,"  certain  points  in,  controverted,  4,  note, 
20.  42.  52.  284,  note;  mistake  in,  corrected,  293,  note. 

"  Review  of  Dutens's  '  Recherches  sur  le  Terns 

le  plus  recule  de  l'Usage  des  Voutes,' "  cited  62. 

Abraham,  towns  established  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of,  14. 

Abutment,  explanation  of  the  term,  405. 

Acanthus,  or  bear's  paw,  seldom  employed  but  in  the  composite, 
224  ;  preferred  by  De  Cordemoy  to  the  olive  leaf  in  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  224;  description  and  uses  of  the  acanthus 
plant,  224,  225,  note ;  a  tree  in  Egypt  which  bore  the  name, 
225,  note ;  further  explanation  of  the  word  "  acanthus,"  405. 

Accompts,  an  architect  should  be  well  versed  in,  87. 

Acroteria,  explanation  of  the  term,  406. 

Adam,  Mr.  Robert,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
xlix ;  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  taste  in  the  nicer 
and  more  delicate  parts  of  decorative  architecture,  ib. ;  was  a 
o-reat  traveller,  and  had  filled  his  portfolios  with  innumerable 
drawings  and  sketches  from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  ib. 

Adrian,  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  design,  124 ;  embellished  the  Roman 
empire  with  splendid  and  beautiful  structures,  ib. ;  his  cele- 
brated wall  in  Britain,  ib. ;  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  erected  a 
pillar  to  the  memory  of  Pompey  in  Egypt,  ib. 

iEuus  Spartianus,  note  on,  cited  127,  note. 
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jEschylus,  his  Prometheus  Vinctus  cited  16,  note. 

Agrigentum,  admeasurement  of  temples  at,  41,  42;  tomb  of  The- 
ron  at,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Ionic  column  with  a  Doric 
entablature,  50. 

Ahaz  erected  his  altars  upon  the  terrace  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
his  house,  27;  a  proof  that  eastern  dwellings  were  not  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  story,  ib. 

AIOOT3A,  etymology  of  the  word,  24 ;  interpretation  given  to,  ib. 

Alberti,  L.  B.,  one  of  the  restorers  of  pure  architecture  in  Italy, 
which  abounds  with  his  works,  113;  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, at  Rimini,  the  best,  ib.;  a  list  of  his  works,  with  the  edi- 
tions and  translations  of  them,  ib.  130,  note. 

De  Re  ^Edificatoria,  cited  113.  193. 

Alcinous,  nature  of  his  house  as  described  by  Homer,  25,  26. 

Alcove,  explanation  of  the  term,  406. 

Aldrich's,  H.,  Elements  of  civil  Architecture,  77,  note. 

Algardi,  Alessandro,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of  Bologna,  396, 
note;  studied  under  Ludovico  Caracci,  ib. 

Alison,  on  Taste,  cited  5.  7.  12. 

Altar,  the  only  structure  for  sacred  use  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
22;  generally  found  in  the  King's  palace,  23. 

Ammanati,  Bartolomeo,  a  Florentine  architect  and  sculptor,  stu- 
died under  Sansovino,  298,  note;  architect  of  the  celebrated 
bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  ib. ;  this  has  spread 
his  reputation  throughout  the  world,  ib. ;  an  unpublished  work 
of  his  entitled  "  La  Citta,"  containing  designs  for  all  the 
public  edifices  requisite  in  a  city,  to  be  found  among  the  designs 
in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  298,  299,  note;  much  interesting 
matter  in  his  description  of  the  bridge  of  the  Trinity  at  Flo- 
rence, 299,  note ;  his  wife  Laura  Battiferri,  renowned  for 
her  literary  acquirements,  and  chosen  one  of  the  Academy  of 
Intronati  at  Siena,  ib. 

Amphiprostylb,  explanation  of  the  term,  406. 

Amphitheatre,  explanation  of  the  term,  406. 

Ancient  Architecture  cannot  be  separated  in  a  just  estimation  of 
its  merits  from  the  history  of  the  nation  in  which  it  flourished, 
6.  See  Architecture,  and  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Indian, 
and  Roman  Architecture. 
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Ancones,  explanation  of  the  term,  406. 

Angels,  tutelar,  the  only  statuary  ornament  allowed  by  Le  Clerc 

to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  houses,  374,  and  note. 
Annulet,  explanation  of  the  term,  407. 
Anstey,  Mr.   author  of  the  "  New  Bath  Guide,"  the  "  Heroic 

Epistle"  attributed  to  him,  xliii. 
Ant;e,  Greek,  for  what  purpose  they  were  used,  230;   pilasters 
substituted  for,  by  the  Romans,  230 ;  the  servile  imitation  of, 
deprecated,    ib.  note ;    parallel    of,    with   the   modern ;    see 
Freart  ;  explanation  of  the  term,  407. 
Antique,  the,  is  to  the  architect  what  nature  is  to  the  painter  or 
sculptor,  the  source  whence  he  must  collect  his  knowledge, 
126. 
Antoninus  Pius,  re-edified  a  great  part  of  Rome,  Narbonne,  An- 
tioch,  and  Carthage,  124,  125;  his  custom  on  the  occasion  of 
an  earthquake,  fire,  or  inundation,  125  ;  his  great  public  works, 
ib. 
Apaturius,  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  311. 

Apelles,  his  observation  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Venus  magnifi- 
cently attired,  76. 
Apollo,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  at  Delos,  41;  observa- 
tions on  the  plate  of,  64. 

■ —  Didym.s:us,  temple  of,  49,  50. 

Panionius,  temple  of,  31,  and  note. 

Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  123; 
his  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  ib.;  put  to  death  for 
venturing  a  remark  on  a  temple  built  by  Adrian,  127;  anec- 
dotes of  this  independent  architect,  127,  note. 

cited  20. 

Apophyge,  explanation  of  the  term,  407. 
Application  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  264,  265. 
Aqueduct,  explanation  of  the  term,  407. 

Arjeostyle,  interval  of  the,  266 ;  derivation  of,  ib.  note ;  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  407. 
Arcades  and  Arches.     The  invention  of  the  arch,  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  architecture,  61 ;  its  inventor  uncertain, 
ib.;  did  not  appear  till  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  61 ;  Vis- 
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conti's  opinion  on  the  subject,  61 ;  the  words  ooaoj,  Avife, 
and  VAAir,  not  used  to  signify  an  arch  till  after  the  a^e  of 
Alexander,  62 ;  Lord  Aberdeen's  opinion  on  the  subject,  ib. 

Application  of  Le  Brun's  Theorie  de  PArchitecture  to 
vaulting  and  arches,  276,  note ;  uses  to  which  arches  may  be 
applied,  277 ;  in  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  streets 
are  bordered  with  arcades,  ib. ;  advantages  and  inconveniences 
of  this  practice,  277;  arcades  at  Rome,  ib.;  utility  of,  in  Lon- 
don, near  churches  and  public  buildings,  278. 

Various  manners  of  decorating  arches,  278;  when  they  are 
large,  the  key-stone  should  never  be  omitted,  279 ;  nor  the 
imposts,  ib. ;  the  circular  part  must  not  spring  immediately 
from  the  impost,  280;  height  of  the  void  or  aperture,  ib.;  pro- 
portion of  the  archivolt  and  impost,  ib. ;  the  thickness  of  the 
piers,  ib.  281 ;  Vignola's,  Palladio's,  and  Scamozzi's  designs  of 
arches  described,  281,  282;  remarks  on  augmenting  the  size 
of  imposts  and  archivolts,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  aperture,  283 ;  arches  with  and  without  pedestals,  ib. 

Difficulty  of  proportioning  the  apertures  of  arches  in  the 
Doric  order,  284;  arches  without  pedestals,  in  this  order, 
raised  on  plinths,  285 ;  on  diminishing  breadths  in  the  piers, 
286;  projection  of  columns  engaged  in  the  piers,  ib. 

On  the  interior  decoration  of  arcades,  287;  where  the  por- 
tico is  arched,  288;  observations  on  six  different  designs  of 
arcades,  289—292. 

Arch.  See  Arcades  and  Arches,  supra ;  explanation  of  the 
term,  107. 

Archer,  Mr.  the  architect  of  Heythrop,  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham, 
Cliefden  House,  and  St.  John's,  Westminster,  315,  note;  the 
latter  justly  called  by  Walpole,  his  chef  d'eeuvre  of  absurd- 
ity, ib. 

Architect;  Sir  William  Chambers's  work  on  Civil  Architecture 
the  only  text-book  in  our  language  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  student,  xv,  xvi;  the  architect's  powers  of  art 
limited  to  operations  on  the  cultivated  mind,  4 ;  few  pursuits 
more  perplexing  than  the  study  of  Architecture,  and  why,  78 ; 
qualities  and  attainments  of  the  architect,  singularly  opposite. 
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83 ;  requisites  for  a  good  architect,  as  stated  by  Father  Laugier, 
ib. ;  by  Vitruvius,  84,  85  ;  by  Pithius,  85 ;  should  be  a  learned 
judge  rather  than  a  skilful  operator,  ib.;  and  a  man  of  very 
general  information,  86,  note ;  should  have  a  good  stock  of 
health,  vigour,  and  agility,  87;  other  qualifications,  ib.;  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  speak  and  write 
his  own  correctly,  if  not  elegantly,  ib. ;  be  a  good  penman, 
versed  in  accompts,  and  a  ready  practitioner  in  arithmetic, 
ib. ;  should  be  a  proficient  in  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, 88  ;  should  well  understand  the  terms  of  art  used  in 
his  profession,  ib. ;  should  possess  a  strong  bias  towards  the 
pursuit,  ib. ;  success  not  a  proof  of  talent,  ib.,  note. 

The  genius  of  the  architect  must  be  of  a  complex  sort,  89, 
90 ;  minor  attainments  neglected  by,  90 ;  excellence  never 
granted  to,  but  as  the  reward  of  labour,  ib.  note ;  portfolio 
artists,  92;  mathematical  knowledge  very  necessary,  93;  this 
too  much  neglected  by  the  English  architects  of  the  present 
dav,  and  the  consequence,  ib.  note ;  should  understand  me- 
chanics and  hydraulics,  93;  great  use  of  perspective  to,  94 ; 
and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  other  branches  of  optics,  ib. ; 
a  thorough  mastery  of  design,  indispensably  necessary,  ib. ; 
should  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  propor- 
tions, 96 ;  and  be  well  versed  in  the  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
modes  of  life  of  his  contemporaries,  ib. ;  should  be  acquainted 
with  ancient  history,  fable,  mythology,  and  antiquities,  ib. 

An  architect  should  be  a  proficient  in  all  the  arts,  liberal  or 
mechanic,  relating  to  the  building  or  adorning  of  structures, 
97,98;  should  be  able,  like  a  chemist,  to  analyse  his  sub- 
stances, 98 ;  ironical  account  of  the  close  of  the  labours  of 
some  who  assume  the  name  of  architect,  98,  99,  note;  cause 
of  the  uncertainty  of  common  estimates,  98 — 100;  an  archi- 
tect should  equally  avoid  oppressive  parsimony,  or  ill-directed 
liberality,  100;  other  causes  of  errors  in  estimates,  101 ;  should 
notify  in  writing  the  consequent  expenses  of  alterations  made 
by  his  employer,  ib. ;  advantages  of  travelling  to,  102,  104  ; 
should  carefully  peruse  the  chapters  on  architecture  in  Go- 
guet's  Origine  des  Lois,  110,  note. 
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The  architect  should  collect  his  knowledge  of  the  orna- 
mental part  of  architecture  from  the  remains  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity in  Italy,  France,  &c,  120;  which  afford  a  complete 
system  of  decorative  architecture,  1 25 ;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  labours  of  the  masters  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
ib. ;  saying  of  Michael  A ngelo  on  servile  imitators,  126;  the 
antique  is  to  die  architect  what  nature  is  to  the  painter  or 
sculptor,  die  source  whence  he  must  collect  his  knowledge,  ib. ; 
judgment  required  in  selecting  from  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
127;  how  the  architect  is  to  collect  his  knowledge  of  distribu- 
tion, 133;  directions  to,  how  to  study  the  economy  of  archi- 
tecture, 135  ;  should  attend  to  the  minutest  objects,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  considerable,  216;  list  of  books  on  architecture, 
76,  77,  note,  130—132,  note. 

Architect's  Society,  a  club  so  called,  instituted  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  xlvii ;  held  their  monthly  meetings  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  ib. 

Architecture  said  to  want.  '.io  commendation  where  there  are 
"  noble  men  or  noble  minds,"  xiii ;  increasing  desire  for  extend- 
ing its  cultivation,  ib. ;  an  art  studied  and  practised  by  monarchs 
and  nobles,  xiv ;  Lord  Burlington  both  an  architect  and  a  patron 
of  the  art,  ib.;  Sir  William  Chambers's  work  on  Civil  Architect- 
ure, the  only  text-book  in  our  language  on  this  art,  xv ;  the  mo- 
nopoly that  till  lately  existed  in  the  publication  of  architectural 
works  prevented  the  reprinting  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work, 
xxi,  xxii ;  which  was  no  less  disadvantageous  to  the  art,  than 
injurious  to  the  artists  who  permitted  its  existence,  xxii,  xxiii ; 
great  improvement  in  architectural  engravings  since  the  time  of 
Sir  William  Chambers,  xxvii;  previously  to  our  better  ac- 
quaintance with  Grecian  Architecture  this  work  was  considered 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  office  of  every  architect,  xxviii ; 
wants  of  the  student  since  the  time  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, ib. ;  these  supplied  in  the  present  edition  by  die  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  Grecian  Architecture,  and  by  a  great  variety 
of  notes  illustrative  of  the  text,  ib. 

The  rules  in  this  work  apply  equally  to  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
Italian  Architecture,  xxix;  the  editor's  bias  towards  the 
"  Italian  School  of  Architecture,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  works 
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of  Palladio,  Sanmichele,  and  others  who  formed  their  style  from 
the  remaining  antiquities  of  Rome,  xxx ;  reasons  for  this  pre- 
ference, ib. ;  the  Tuscan  school  of  architecture  without  parallel 
for  grandeur  and  exhibition  of  the  picturesque,  ib.,  note ;  Gre- 
cian architecture,  not  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  this 
country,  xxx,  xxxi;  the  different  styles  of  architecture  had 
their  origin  in  the  varied  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  habits  of  the  people  who  produced  them,  xxxi ; 
the  general  forms  and  combinations  in  these  styles,  the  result 
of  endeavours  to  suit  the  climate  to  which  they  belonged,  ib. ; 
this  particularly  instanced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  ib.; 
and  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  northern  countries,  as  well  as 
in  the  Egyptian  temple,  xxxii ;  a  criterion  of  taste  in  architect- 
ure as  well  as  in  the  other  liberal  arts — genius  consistent  with 
rules — and  novelty  not  necessarily  an  improvement,  xli ;  this 
amply  proved  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  ib. ;  great 
improvements  in  decorative  architecture  introduced  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  xlix ;  Mr.  Hardwick's  wish  that  architect- 
ure may  again  flourish  uncontaminated  by  the  baseness  of 
ignorant  pretenders,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  caprice  of  power, 
or  the  erroneous  notions  of  originality,  li. 

The  creative  power  of  nature,  the  model  imitated  in  archi- 
tecture, 3 ;  magnitude  and  strength  as  qualities  in,  considered, 
6 — 9 ;  order  and  harmony,  9 ;  richness  and  simplicity,  10 — 13 ; 
a  considerable  proficiency  in,  obtained  in  Babylonia,  Chaldaea, 
and  Egypt,  14 ;  these  countries  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  their  buildings,  ib. ;  age  of  Indian  ar- 
chitecture undecided,  15 ;  the  Egyptians  gained  their  knowledge 
of  architecture  from  the  east,  ib. ;  similarity  between  the  Indian 
and  Egyptian  styles,  ib. ;  true  architecture  first  reared  in 
Greece,  ib. — See  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Archi- 
tecture. 

Has  a  very  considerable  part  in  almost  every  comfort  or 
luxury  of  life,  71 ;  smooths  the  way  for  commerce,  72 ;  affords 
lasting  records  for  posterity,  73 ;  gives  employment  to  nume- 
rous workmen  and  labourers,  and  promotes  the  arts  and  ma- 
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nufactures,  ib. ;  general  utility  of,  74 ;  assists  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  inferior  branches  of  decorative  workmanship,  75; 
great  skill  necessary  in  combining  the  materials  of  architecture, 
ib.;  form  alone  fastens  on  the  mind  in  works  of  art,  76,  note. 

List  of  the  chief  works  on  architecture  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, previously  to  the  time  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work, 
76,  77,  note. 

Few  pursuits  more  perplexing  than  the  study  of  architect- 
ure, and  why,  78 ;  definition  of  civil  architecture,  83. — See 
Architect.     Father  Laugier's  opinion  of  architecture,  83,  84. 

The  first  approaches  to  architecture,  105,  106  ;  form  of  the 
primitive  hut,  107,  108;  this  structure  probably  gave  rise  to 
most  of  the  parts  that  adorn  our  buildings,  108;  trees  die  ori- 
ginal of  columns,  109;  the  bundle  pillar,  ib. 

List  of  the  principal  works  on  architecture  in  the  Italian, 
French,  and  English  languages,  130 — 132,  note;  the  economy 
of  architecture,  133 — 135;  perfect  proportion  in,  on  what  it 
depends,  187,  188;  minute  ornaments  should  not  be  used  in 
exterior  compositions,  224 ;  excessive  ornaments  destroy  the 
grandeur  of  effect,  ib. ;  architecture  indebted  to  sculpture  for 
great  part  of  its  magnificence,  370. 

Of  die  parts  which  compose  the  orders  of  architecture,  and 
of  their  properties,  application,  and  enrichments,  137 — 149. 

Of  the  orders  of  architecture  in  general,  1 50 — 1 77. — See 
Orders  of  Architecture. 

Of  the  Tuscan  order,  178— 184.— See  Tuscan  Order. 

Of  die  Doric  order,  185 — 202. — See  Doric  Order. 

Of  the  Ionic  order,  203 — 211. — See  Ionic  Order. 

Of  the  Composite  order,  212 — 221. — See  Composite  Or- 
der. 

Of  the  Corinthian  order,  222 — 229.  —  See  Corinthian 
Order. 

Of  pilasters,  230 — 242. — See  Pilasters. 

Of  Persians  and  Caryatides,  243— 254.— See  Caryatides. 

Of  pedestals,  255 — 263. — See  Pedestals. 

Of  the  application  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  264,  265. 
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Of  intercolumniations,   266 — 275. — See   Intercolumnia- 
tions. 

Of  arcades  and    arches,   276 — 292. — See    Arcades    and 
Arches. 

Of  orders  above  orders,  293 — 304. — See  Orders  above 
Orders. 

Of  basements  and  attics,  305 — 309. — See  Basements. 
Of  pediments,  310 — 320. — See  Pediments. 
Of  balustrades,  321 — 328. — See  Balustrades. 
Of  gates,  doors,  and  piers,  329 — 352. — See  Gates,  Doors, 
and  Piers. 

Of  windows,  353 — 369. — See  Windows. 
Of  niches  and  statues,  370 — 376. — See  Niches  and  Sta- 
tues. 

Of  chimney  pieces,  377 — 383. — See  Chimney  Pieces. 
Of  profiles  for  doors,  windows,  niches,  chimney  pieces,  &c. 
384—387. 

Of  block  cornices  and  extraneous  entablatures,  388,  389. — 
And  see  Entablatures. 

Of  the  proportions  of  rooms,  390 — 393. — See  Rooms  and 
Ceilings. 

Of  ceilings,  394 — 399. — See  Ceilings. 
Remarks  on  designs  for  casines,  temples,  gates,  doors,  &C; 
400—402. 

An  explanation  of  the  principal  terms  employed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  architecture,  by  J.  Gwilt,  405. 
Architraves.     See  the  Different  Orders  of  Architecture  ; 

explanation  of  the  term,  407. 
Arcs  Doubleaux,  397.     See  Ceilings. 

Areopagus,  the  ruins  of  the  building  where  its  meetings  were  held 
extant  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  17,  18 ;  but  a  miserable  sort  of 
structure,  18. 
Argos,  by  whom  founded,  17. 

Arithmetic,  a  perfect  knowledge  of,  essential  to  the  architect  87. 
Arrian,  cited  108,  note. 
Arts,  the,  promoted  by  architecture,  73. 
Ashur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  14. 
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Asia  Minor,  the  cradle  in  which  architecture  was  rocked,  84. 

Asiatic  Researches,  cited  55. 

Association,  its  influence  on  the  mind  in  appreciating  the  beauties 
of  Grecian  architecture,  5  ;  and  particularly  as  it  respects  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  middle  ages,  ib.  6. 

Astragal,  explanation  of  the  term,  139,  note,  407,  408;  chief  use 
of,  140. 

Athenagoras,  cited  22,  note. 

Athenians,  die  earliest  of  the  Grecian  nations  who  became  a  body 
politic,  16;  received  the  appellation  of  AvtoxOovk;,  and  why,  16. 
Ogyges,  the  earliest  of  their  kings  of  whom  we  have  any  no- 
tice, 17;  his  son,  Eleusinus,  built  the  city  of  Eleusis,  ib. ;  the 
kingdom  of  Argos,  founded  by  Iuachus,  17;  and  Sicyon,  by 
Egialeus,  ib. ;  these  two  chiefs  supposed  to  belong  to  some 
colonies  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  whence  they  moved  into  Greece, 
and  taught  the  inhabitants  to  dwell  in  cities,  ib. ;  and  brought 
with  them  some  remembrance  of  the  arts  of  their  native  coun- 
try, ib. — See  Grecian  Architecture. 

Atreus,  the  treasury  of,  at  Mycenae,  still  in  existence,  20 ;  the  beds 
of  the  courses  of  stones  horizontally  adjusted,  ib. ;  no  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  arching  or  vaulting  indicated  in  this  build- 
ing, ib. 

Attic  Order,  explanation  of  the  term,  408. 

Attics. — See  Basements. 

Attiret,  Father,  his  account  of  the  gardens  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  translated  by  Mr.  Spence,  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  printed  in  1753,  xvi,  note;  since  re-published  in  Dodsley's 
Fugitive  Pieces,  ib. 

Augustus,  admeasurement  of  the  Doric  portico  of,  at  Athens,  41 ; 
his  encouragement  of  architecture,  121. 

atah,  distinction  made  between,  and  the  aomoi,  24 ;  its  etymo- 
logy, ib. ;  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  palace,  ib. ;  the 
bumos,  or  altar,  stood  in  die  centre  of,  ib. ;  might  have  fur- 
nished a  liint  for  the  rectangular  and  columnar  dispositions  of 
die  temple  itself,  26 ;  the  female  attendants  of  Penelope  slain 
in,  ib. 

Aulus  Gellius,  cited,  15,  note. 
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Autograph  of  Inigo  Jones,  234;  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  307;  of 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  340. 
ATToxeoNEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Athenians,  and  why,  16. 
Auzoult,  M.  his  opinion  respecting  the  form  of  columns,  168, 169. 

B. 

Babylonia,  Chaldaja  and  Egypt,  their  early  proficiency  in  archi- 
tectural works,  14. 

Bacchus,  temple  of,  at  Teos,  50. 

Balcony,  explanation  of  the  term,  408. 

Baluster,  explanation  of  the  term,  408. — See  Balustrades. 

Balustrades,  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  ornamental,  321 ; 
those  intended  for  use  should  never  exceed  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  ib.;  ornamental  ones  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  architecture  they  accompany,  ib.;  maximum  and  minimum 
of  their  height,  321 ;  practice  of  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones,  ib. ; 
their  method  objected  to,  and  why,  ib. 

Balusters  are  of  various  figures,  322 ;  to  what  orders  the 
different  kinds  are  to  be  applied,  ib.;  derivation  of  the  word, 
ib.,  note ;  the  use  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ib. ;  the  ear- 
liest specimens  to  be  found  in  Italy,  ib. ;  singular  examples 
of,  at  Venice  and  Florence,  ib. ;  the  first  balusters  used  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  stunted  columns,  ib. ;  examples  of,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Ionic  capital,  ib. 

Base  and  rail  of  the  balusters,  323 ;  distance  between  them 
in  balustrades,  ib.;  disposition  of  the  pedestals,  ib.;  and  their 
breadth,  324 ;  proportions  to  be  observed  on  stairs  or  inclined 
planes,  ib. ;  an  impropriety  to  place  balustrades  on  the  in- 
clined cornices  of  pediments,  325. 

How  the  forms  of  balusters  may  be  varied  and  enriched, 
when  used  in  interior  decorations,  326 ;  height  of  statues  when 
placed  upon  a  balustrade,  ib. ;  the  three  figures  on  the  pedi- 
ment of  Lord  Spencer's  house,  in  the  Green  Park,  well  com- 
posed for  the  purpose,  ib. — See  Statues. 

Frets,  or  Guilloches,  sometimes  used  instead  of  balusters, 
328 ;  some  designs'  of,  to  be  found  in  Le  Pautre's  works,  ib. ; 
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should  be  employed  very  sparingly,  328 ;  not  calculated  for  a 
fence,  or  any  thing  to  lean  upon,  ib. 

Explanation  of  the  term  balustrade,  408. 

Band,  explanation  of  the  term,  408. 

Bandelet,  explanation  of  the  term,  409. 

Bank,  defect  in  the  bases  of  columns  at  the,  223. 

Banqueting  House. — See  Whitehall. 

Baubaro,  Daniel,  a  man  of  learning,  and  ambassador  from  Venice 
to  England  in  1551,  164,  note;  notice  of  his  "  Pratica  della 
Prospettiva,"  and  Italian  translation  of  Vitruvius,  ib. ;  the 
plates,  in  his  editions  of  Vitruvius,  accurately  and  tastefully 
executed,  77,  note;  and  may  vie  with  any  productions  of  the 
present  day,  ib. 

Barozzi,  Giacomo  (da  Vignola),  in  his  early  days  delighted  in 
painting,  161,  note;  he  afterwards  applied  to  architecture  and 
perspective,  ib. ;  succeeded  Michael  Angelo,  as  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  161 ;  his  fame,  as  an  architectural  author,  not  less  than 
his  reputation  as  a  practical  artist,  ib. ;  built  the  palace  of 
Caprarola,  for  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  on  the  Vi- 
terbo  road,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  289,  note;  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace,  ib.  290;  a  more  magnificent  villa  not  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  290,  note ;  executed  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Ruccio,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Rome, 
351,  note. 

best  edition  of  his  "  Regole  dei  cinque  ordini  d'Archi- 

tettura,"  161,  note;  this  book  cited  170,  note;  186,  note;  259, 
note. 

Barky.  Mr.  C.  his  account  of  the  tombs  of  Benihassan,  with  two 
illustrative  engravings,  37 — 39,  note;  of  a  remarkable  fluted 
column  in  an  excavated  temple  at  Kalaptchic,  on  the  Nile, 
with  a  plate,  39,  note;  considers  Egypt  the  source,  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  40,  note. 

Barthils,  cited  56. 

Basements  and  Attics.  Instead  of  employing  several  orders  one 
above  another  in  a  composition,  the  ground  floor  is  sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  continued  base  or  basement,  305 ;  the 
basements  sometimes  very  high  in  Italy,  ib. ;  diversity  of  pro- 
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portions  in,  305 ;  the  basement  should  not  be  higher  than  the 
order  it  is  to  support,  ib. ;  the  usual  manner  of  decorating 
basements,  306 ;  sometimes  finished  with  a  cornice,  308. 

Attics.     Instead  of  a  second  order,  the  first  is  sometimes 
crowned  with  an  attic,  309 ;  height,  base,  dye,  and  cornice  of, 
ib. ;  their  projection,  ib. 
Bases,  whether  they  should  be  placed  on  pedestals,  or  on  the 
ground,  1 90  ;  in  most  of  the  antiques  the  Doric  columns  are 
without  a  base,  ib. ;  opinions  of  Vitruvius  and  Scamozzi  re- 
specting, ib.;  of  De  Chambrai  and  Le  Clerc,  191,  192;  rea- 
sons for  the  absence  of  the   base  in  ancient  examples  of  the 
Doric  order,  192;  the  base  gives  a  graceful  turn  to  the  co- 
lumn, and  is  of  real   use,  ib. ;    the    attic    base  preferred  by 
Palladio,  and  adopted  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  ib. — See  the. 
Different  Orders  of  Architecture. 
Explanation  of  the  term  base,  409. 
Basilica,  explanation  of  the  term,  409. 

Battiferri,  Laura,  wife  of  Ammanati  the  architect,  celebrated  for 
her  literary  talents,  299,  note ;  chosen  a  member  of  the  Intro- 
nati  at  Siena,  ib. 
Beaumont,  Sir  Harry,  a  name  assumed  by  Mr.  Spence,  and 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Attiret  on  Chinese  Gardens,  xvi, 
note. 
Beauty,  elements  of,  in  Grecian  architecture,  3 — 13. 
Bed  Mouldings,  explanation  of  the  term,  409. 
Bedford  House,  formerly  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  344, 
note. 
Belidor,  B.,  "  Architecture  Hydraulique"  and  "  Science  des  In- 

genieurs,"  editions  of,  131,  note. 
Benihassan,  account  of  the  tombs  of,  with  two  illustrative  engrav- 
ings and  admeasurements,  38,  39,  note;  these  tombs  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  40,  note. 
Bernini,  G.  L.,  though  an  able  architect,  could  seldom  refrain 
from  sacrificing  architecture  to  the  graces  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  95 ;  one  of  the  artists  of  St.  Peter's,  ib.  note ;  made 
designs  for  completing  the  Louvre,  ib. ;  executed  three  busts 
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of  Charles  I.  for  England,  95 ;  was  also  a  painter,  and  several 
of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  ib. ;  executed  the 
Bracciano  at  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome,  347. 

Bertottj,  Ottavio,  notice  of,  162,  note. — See  Scamozzi  (O.  B.). 

Besborough,  Earl  of,  his  superior  taste  in  the  liberal  arts,  xliii : 
the  patron  and  friend  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  ib. ;  his  Lord- 
ship's villa  at  Roehampton  built  by  him,  ib. ;  the  portico  sin- 
gularly correct  and  elegant,  ib. 

Birmingham,  St.  Philip's  Church  at,  built  by  Mr.  Archer,  315. 

Blackfriahs'  Bridge,  designs  given  for,  by  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, xlii ;  his  drawings  deemed  too  magnificent  and  expen- 
sive for  execution,  ib. 

Blenheim,  additions  to,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  so  planned  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  original  design  of  this  magnificent 
structure,  xliv;  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  307,  note;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  opinion  of,  ib. 

Blondel,  Francois,  Cours  d'Architecture,  131,  note;  cited,  236, 
note,  249.  271.  274,  note,  296. 

Jacques  Franc.  Cours  d'Architecture,  131,  note. 

Books  on  architectnre  in  the  English  language,  list  of,  77,  78, 
note ;  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages,  1 30 — 
132,  note. 

Borromini,  Francesco,  studied  architecture  under  Carlo  Maderno, 
227,  note;  was  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Bernini,  as  to  stab 
himself  in  consequence,  ib. ;  executed  a  part  of  the  Pamfili 
Palace  at  Rome,  347 ;  and  the  great  nave  and  its  termination 
westward  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  351,  note. 

Bossage,  explanation  of  the  term,  410. 

Boultin,  explanation  of  the  term,  410. 

Bow  Church,  the  tower  and  spire  of,  designed  in  sesquialteral  pro- 
portions, 187,  note. 

Bramante. — See  Lazzari. 

Bricks,  supposed  inventors  of,  16;  when  dried  in  the  sun,  most 
probably  followed  timber  as  a  material  for  enclosures,  109, 
note ;  employed  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  ib. ;  much  used 
at  a  remote  period  among  the  Egyptians,  ib. 

Bridge,  extraordinary  one  over  the  Danube,  almost  two  miles  in 
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length,  123  ;  an  account  of  it  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cassius,  124, 
note. — See  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  Gautier,  Gauthey,  and 
Zabaglia. 

British  Museum,  the,  contains  one  of  the  five  Caryatides  which 
supported  an  entablature  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Erec- 
theus,  246,  note. 

Britton's,  Mr.  John,  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
noticed,  129,  note. 

Brosse. — See  De  Brosse. 

Brown,  Mr.,  the  celebrated  landscape-gardener,  his  design  for 
Lord  Clive's  villa  at  Claremont,  preferred  to  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xlii ;  this  the  occasion  of  a  difference  between 
these  gentlemen  which  was  never  entirely  reconciled,  ib. ;  con- 
sidered as  an  intruder  on  an  art  in  which  neither  his  talents  nor 
his  education  could  entitle  him  to  any  respect,  xliii;  severely 
satirized  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,  ib. 

Browne,  Mr.  Robert,  late  of  the  office  of  his  Majesty's  works,  a 
pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  li ;  also  one  of  his  executors,  ib. 

Bryant's,  J.,  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  cited  15,  17,  19, 
and  note. 

Bucolics,  origin  of,  58. 

Builders'  Dictionary,  77,  note. 

Building,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of,  105 — 136. — See 
Architecture. 

Bundle  Pillar,  the,  described,  109,  110. 

Buonaroti,  M.  A.,  the  first  architect,  painter,  geometrician,  ana- 
tomist, and  sculptor  of  his  time,  86  ;  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racters that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  364,  note ;  conducted 
the  works  at  St.  Peter's  for  seventeen  years,  without  salary, 
365,  note. 

Buontalenti,  Bernardo,  an  architect  and  painter  of  considerable 
celebrity,  365,  note ;  miraculous  escape  of,  in  his  infancy,  ib. ; 
and  in  consequence  of  it  his  education  was  provided  for  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  ib. 

Burke's,  Mr.,  doctrine  of  flowing  lines ;  the  Sibyl's  temple  at  Ti- 
voli,  an  example  of  beauty  illustrative  of,  284,  note. 

3  L 
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BuBKI  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  cited  238. 

Burlington,  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of,  the  architect  of  the  King's 
Mews,  Charing  Cross,  3 1 5,  note ;  patronizes  Mr.  Kent,  and  as- 
sists him  in  his  architectural  designs,  318,  note,  329,  330,  note  ; 
had  every  quality  of  a  genius,  except  envy,  329,  note ;  his 
skill  in  design,  ib. ;  his  great  encouragement  of  architecture, 
330,  note;  his  munificence  in  contributing  to  public  works, 
ib. ;  repaired  the  church  of  Covent  Garden,  because  it*  was 
the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  ib. ;  his  architectural  works,  ib. 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  the  front  and  colonnade  of*  de- 
signed by  Lord  Burlington,  330,  note;  concealed  behind  an 
old  brick  wall,  350;  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in 
Europe,  351. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  patronage  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  xl. 


Cablings,  how  composed  in  some  rich  buildings,  223 ;  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  410. 
Cadmians,  a  new  system  of  architecture  introduced  into  Attica  by, 
18,  note. 

Cadmus  instructed  the  Greeks  to  quarry  and  work  stone,  18  ;  and 
in  the  art  of  fusing  and  working  metals,  ib. ;  his  existence  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Bryant,  ib.,  note. 

Cesar,  Julius,  passionately  fond  of  architecture,  121;  erected 
buildings  in  Rome  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Asia,  and  Greece,  ib. 

Caisson,  explanation  of  the  term,  410. 

Caligula,  his  palace  compared  to  a  town,  121. 

Callicrates,  the  sculptor  of  the  Parthenon,  63. 

Campanile,  at  Pisa,  why  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, 7. 

Campbell,  Colin,  his  great  correctness  and  purity  of  taste  as  an 
architect,  xlviii ;  this  particularly  evinced  in  Wanstead  House 
and  many  oUier  designs,  ib. 

Canals.-  See  Gauthey. 
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Canephoiue,  59. 

Capitals  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  columns  in  the  church  of  St. 
Romolo  at  Florence,  227,  228 ;  the  manner  of  executing  en- 
riched capitals  in  London,  bad,  216;  explanation  of  the  term 
"capital,"  410,  411. — See  the  Different  Orders. 

Cappella  Pellegrini,  at  Verona ;  this  edifice  rarely  equalled  for 
beauty  and  invention,  334,  note ;  designed  and  executed  by 
Sanmichele,  ib. 

Caprarola,  palace  of,  near  Rome,  described,  289,  290,  note ;  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  290,  note ;  the  most  magnificent  villa  in 
Europe,  ib. 

Cardi,  Luigi  (Cigoli),  designed  the  pedestal  for  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV.  as  it  formerly  stood  on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  1 94,  note ; 
competed  with  Maderno  for  the  sides  and  facade  of  St. 
Peter's,  but  was  rejected,  341,  note;  an  excellent  painter, 
anatomist,  poet,  musician,  and  architect,  ib. 

Carpentry,  account  of  Delorme's  system  of,  164,  165,  note;  mag- 
nificent specimen  of,  in  the  roof  of  the  late  Halle  aux  Bleds, 
at  Paris,  165,  note;  specimens  of  this  sort  of  construction  to 
be  found  in  Kraaft's  L'Art  de  Charpente,  ib. — See  De 
Lorme,  Jousse,  Kraaft,  and  Price. 

Carr,  Mr.  John,  instrumental  in  recommending  Sir  William 
Chambers  to  the  notice  of  his  late  Majesty,  xl. 

Cartouch,  explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

Caryatides,  Vitruvius's  account  of  their  origin,  53,  243  ;  their  in- 
troduction attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  stated  by  this 
author,  ib. ;  an  unpublished  pamphlet  by  the  editor  on  the  ori- 
gin of,  noticed,  ib.,  note ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Egypt 
or  India,  54,  55;  first  used  in  the  temples  of  Diana,  and 
why,  55 ;  derivation  of  the  term  Caryatides,  55 — 51 ;  temple 
of  Diana  Caryatis,  57;  observations  on  the  introduction  of 
Caryatides  in  modern  buildings,  59;  not  obtrusive  or  dis- 
agreeable at  the  Louvre,  ib. ;  the  idea  of,  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  by  Hiram's  cherubim  and  the  colossal  statues  of 
Egypt,  112,113. 

The  male  figures,  used  instead  of  columns,  called  Persians, 
243  ;  introduced  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  why,  243,  244  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  to  support 
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burthens,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  244  ;  instances  also  in 
Hiram's  molten  sea,  the  sepulchre  of  Osymandyas,  &c.  at  Ele- 
phanta,  244,  245;  various  figures  also  in  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, evidently  designed  for  the  same  purpose,  245 ;  an  enta- 
blature contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Erectheus  supported  by 
five  Caryatides,  246  ;  one  of  these  in  the  British  Museum,  ib., 
note ;  M.  Le  Roy's  remarks  on  these  figures,  246,  247 ;  this 
Greek  specimen  of  the  Caryatic  order  far  surpassed  by  Jean 
Gougeon  in  his  figures  at  the  Louvre,  247,  248. 

Not  customary  in  modern  times  to  represent  caryatides  with 
attributes  of  servitude,  248  ;  but  under  the  figures  of  Pru- 
dence, Wisdom,  Justice,  &c,  ib. ;  this  practice  blamed  by  l)e 
Chambrai,  248  ;  defended  by  Blondcl,  249  ;  a  great  variety  of 
Caryatic  and  Persian  figures,  ib. ;  the  daughters  of  Pandrosus 
copied  with  great  accuracy,  and  employed  as  nppliquees  to 
a  Christian  church  in  the  metropolis,  249,  note ;  the  figures 
should  be  analogous  to  the  subject  to  which  they  belong, 
250 ;  on  the  appropriate  attitudes  for,  ib. ;  should  have  as 
much  as  possible  the  shape  of  columns,  ib. ;  and  the  female 
figures  should  be  of  a  moderate  size,  ib. ;  the  male  figures,  the 
larger  the  better,  251;  surprising  effect  of  these  in  Inigo 
Jones's  Persian  court,  251,  and  note. 

Male  figures  may  be  introduced  in  arsenals,  galleries  of  ar- 
mour, guard-rooms,  &c,  251  ;  Persians  or  Caryatides  never 
to  be  employed  to  support  the  same  entablature  with  columns, 
251,  252  ;  nor  placed  upon  columns,  as  in  the  Old  Louvre  at 
Paris,  252 ;  Palladio's  plan  of  introducing  Persian  figures  in 
the  Valmarana  palace  at  Vicenza,  ib. ;  terms  sometimes  used 
instead  of  Caryatides  to  support  the  entablatures  of  gates,  mo- 
numents, &c,  ib. — See  Terms. 

Description  of  the  figures  in  a  plate  of  Caryatides,  253,  254. 
Explanation  of  the  term  "  Caryatides,"  411. 

Casement,  explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

Cassiodorus,  cited  73,  note. 

Castle-Howard,   built  by   Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  307,  note ;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  opinion  of,  ib. 

Cataneo,   Pietro,  his  practice  respecting  entablatures,  164,  165; 
notice  of,  164,  note. 
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Cathedrals  ;  an  engraved  comparative  view  of  the  four  principal 
ones  in  Europe,  339,  note ;  a  cause  of  our  admiration  of  En- 
glish Cathedrals,  6 ;  great  constructive  skill  shewn  in  Salisbury 
and  others,  128,  note;  Mr.  Britton's  account  of,  noticed,  129, 
note. — See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Cauliculus,  explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

Cavetto,  use  of  this  moulding,  139. 
Explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

Ceilings,  either  flat  or  coved  in  different  manners,  394 ;  the  sim- 
plest of  the  flat  kind,  ib. ;  their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do 
not  require  a  bold  relief,  ib. ;  flat  ceilings  in  use  in  Italy  and 
England,  ib. ;  the  sides  of  the  beams  adorned  with  mouldings, 
ib. ;  the  soffits  of  the  beams  seldom  left  plain,  but  ornamented 
with  Guilloches  or  frets,  395 ;  the  grounds  of  the  compart- 
ments also  adorned  with  paintings  or  bassi  relievi,  ib. 

Coved  ceilings  more  expensive  than  flat  ones,  but  more 
beautiful  and  more  susceptible  of  decoration,  395 ;  employed 
promiscuously  either  in  large  or  small  rooms,  ib. ;  form  of 
the  pannels,  proportion  of  the  cove,  &c,  ib.,  396 ;  ceilings  for 
circular  rooms  may  be  flat,  but  are  handsomer  when  coved, 
ib. ;  Arcs  Doubleaiix,  or  soffits  of  arches,  frequently  en- 
riched, 397 ;  when  the  profiles  or  other  parts  of  a  room  are 
gilt,  the  ceiling  must  be  so  too,  ib. ;  the  grounds  should  be 
gilt,  and  the  foliages  should  be  left  white,  parti-coloured,  or 
streaked  with  gold,  ib. ;  much  judgment  required  to  distribute 
either  gold  or  colours  properly,  ib. 

Painted  ceilings  constitute  one  of  the  great  embellishments 
of  French  and  Italian  structures,  397 ;  the  trifling  gaudy  imi- 
tations of,  in  England,  ib.;  and  subsequent  improvement  in 
historical  painting,  398. 

Cell. — See  Naos. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  his  name  and  character  a  sufficient  re- 
commendation of  this  work,  xiv ;  although  his  designs  were 
not  universally  approved  in  his  life-time,  nor  at  the  present 
day,  he  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, xiv,  xv ;  his  work  on  Civil  Architecture  the  only  text- 
book in  our  language  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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the  student,  xv,  xvi ;  his  architectural  style  evidently  formed 
on  that  of  Palladio  and  Sanmichele,  xvii ;  in  what  respect  his 
practice  differed  from  that  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  xvii,  xviii ; 
his  detail  interferes  with  and  destroys  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
xviii ;  produced  many  works  to  which  this  observation  does 
not  apply,  and  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  as  an  architect, 
xix;  scarcity  and  cost  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  long  and 
sensibly  experienced,  xx;  this  improved  and  augmented  by 
the  author,  and  three  plates  added,  and  its  consequent  de- 
mand, xxi ;  reason  given  for  not  reprinting  the  third  edition  in 
the  monopoly  that  till  lately  existed  in  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion of  architectural  works,  xxi,  xxii ;  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished in  1759,  xxv ;  so  much  esteemed  as  to  have  proceeded 
to  a  third  edition  in  1791,  ib. ;  the  impressions  so  worn  in  this 
edition  as  to  prove  that  the  original  plates  were  completely  ex- 
hausted, xxvi;  exceedingly  well  got  up,  considering  the  pe- 
riod of  their  execution,  xxvii ;  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
of  that  time  engaged  upon  them,  ib. ;  the  plates  for  the  pre- 
sent edition  carefully  and  accurately  reduced,  and  re-engraved 
in  a  style  far  surpassing  that  in  which  the  originals  were  exe- 
cuted, xxvii ;  names  of  the  artists  employed,  ib. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  Sir  William 
Chambers  received  the  royal  orders  to  lay  out  and  improve 
the  gardens  at  Kew,  xiv,  note ;  effected  this  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  as  happily  as  the  nature  of  the  locale  would  allow,  ib. ; 
reproached  for  his  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Turkish  archi- 
tecture in  Kew  Gardens,  ib. ;  his  practice  in  this  instance  de- 
fended, ib. ;  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  how  overcome,  xv, 
note  ;  his  splendid  publication  on  the  subject  noticed,  ib. ;  pub- 
lishes his  "  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,"  ib. ;  the  ob- 
ject of  this  work  to  prove  that  our  national  taste  in  gardening 
was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  ib. ;  his  opinion  of  En- 
glish ornamental  gardening,  as  practised  in  his  time,  ib. ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Chinese  gardening,  collected  from  his  own  observa- 
tions in  China,  from  conversations  with  (heir  artists,  and  com- 
munications from  different  travellers,  ib. ;  invidious  suggestion 
that  it  was  his  design  to  underrate  the  talents  of  the  English  gar- 
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deners,  and  thereby  divert  his  late  Majesty's  intention  of  mak  - 
ing  the  improvements  in  Richmond  gardens  as  they  now  ap- 
pear, xvi,  note ;  the  strange  devices  in  his  "  Essay  on  Oriental 
Gardening"  much  ridiculed,  xvi,  note  ;  this  Essay  gave  rise  to 
the  "  Heroic  Epistle,"  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Mason,  author  of  the  English  Garden,  ib. ;  extract  from  the 
preface  to  this  Epistle,  imputing  to  Sir  William  Chambers  an 
intention  to  descry  the  English  style  of  gardening,  ib. ;  this 
followed  by  an  "  Heroic  Postscript  to  the  Public,"  ib. ;  and 
these  answered  by  a  "  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Author  of  the 
Heroic  Epistle,"  xvi,  xvii,  note. 

Sir  William  Chambers  appointed,  in  1774,  to  conduct  the 
works  at  Somerset  House,  xvii,  note ;  did  not  live  to  see  the 
work  finished,  ib. ;  found  it  necessary  to  remove  Inigo  Jones's 
celebrated  water-front,  in  order  to  complete  the  buildings,  ib. ; 
attacked  on  this  score  by  an  engraver  of  the  name  of  Williams, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Anthony  Pasquin,  ib. ;  criticism 
of  this  writer  on  Sir  William  Chambers's  buildings  at  Somer- 
set House,  xvii — xxiii,  note ;  remarks  on,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Somerset  House  Gazette,  xxiii,  xxiv ;  an  answer  to  the  cri- 
tique by  Mr.  Papworth,  xxiii — xxvii,  note;  Sir  William 
Chambers  first  introduced  into  England  a  chaste  character  in 
interior  decorations,  xxvi,  note  ;  and  manifested  in  the  erection 
of  Somerset  House  a  vast  extent  of  intellect,  as  a  mathema- 
tician, as  an  engineer,  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  philosopher,  xxvii, 
note. 

His  precepts  in  this  work  not  invalidated  by  the  knowledge 
of  Grecian  architecture  acquired  since  his  time,  xxix;  his 
rules  apply  equally  to  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Italian  architect- 
ure, ib. 

Memoir  of  the  life  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hardwick,  one  of  his  surviving  pupils,  xxxvii — li ;  one  of 
the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  Sir  William  Chambers 
was  descended,  possessed  considerable  estates  at  Rippon  in 
Yorkshire,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Stockholm,  where  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  born,  xxxvii ;  and  sent  over,  when 
very  young,  to  Yorkshire,  for  education,  ib. ;  early  in  life  he 
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made  two  voyages,  as  supercargo,  to  the  East  Indies,  xxxvii ; 
while  at  Canton,  he  made  sketches  of  the  buildings  and 
costume  of  the  Chinese,  xxxviii ;  which  he  published  in  the 
year  1757,  with  excellent  engravings  by  Grignion  and  others, 
ib. ;  he  abandoned  commercial  pursuits,  and  travelled  into 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  science  of  architecture, 
ib. 

While  in  Italy,  Sir  William  Chambers  carefully  studied  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Sangallo,  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Vig- 
nola,  Peruzzi,  Sanmichele,  Bernini,  and  other  Italian  archi- 
tects, xxxviii ;  and  knew  how  to  distinguish  and  combine  the 
excellencies  of  these  great  men,  xxxix;  examined  into  the 
merits  of  the  French  architects,  particularly  Claude  Perrault 
and  Jules  Mansard,  ib. ;  while  at  Paris,  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Clerisseau,  ib. ;  names  of  some  eminent  English  art- 
ists his  contemporaries  there,  ib. ;  never  visited  the  classical 
ground  of  Attica,  or  even  Sicily  or  Psestum,  ib. ;  supposed  cause 
of  this  omission,  ib. ;  derived  his  knowledge  of  architecture  not 
only  from  searching  into  the  causes  which  produced  those  de- 
lightful effects  apparent  in  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  by 
a  close  and  discriminating  observation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  great  revivers  of  the  arts,  but  by  storing  his  mind  with 
the  excellent  precepts  laid  down  by  authors  who  had  not  only 
written  upon  the  art,  but  had  also  practised  it,  xl. 

Returned  to  England,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  xl ;  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Bute 
as  a  proper  person  to  instruct  the  Prince  (afterwards  George 
III.)  in  the  study  of  architecture,  ib. ;  who  became  so  much  at- 
tached to  Sir  William,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  he 
appointed  him  his  chief  architect,  and  promoted  him  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered,  ib. ;  employed  to  lay  out  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  xli;  and  published  plates  of  the  buildings 
and  views  in  1763,  ib. ;  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part 
of  Civil  Architecture,"  established  his  reputation  as  an  archi- 
tect, ib.;  the  most  useful  work  on  the  subject  that  ever  appeared 
in  this  country,  ib. ;  it  proves  that  there  is  a  criterion  of  taste 
in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  other  liberal  arts, — that  genius 
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is  consistent  with  rules — and  that  novelty  is  not  necessarily  an 
improvement,  xli. 

Sir  William  Chambers  appointed  private  architect  to  his 
late  Majesty,  xli ;  introduced  into  the  office  of  works  as  comp- 
troller, ib. ;  succeeded  Mr.  Whitshed  Keene,  as  Surveyor- 
General  of  his  Majesty's  Works,  xlii ;  gave  designs  for  Black- 
friars'  Bridge,  ib. ;  but  his  drawings  deemed  too  magnificent 
and  expensive  for  execution,  ib. ;  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  ib. ;  appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  Institution,  ib. ;  presented  to  the  King  of  Sweden  some 
highly  finished  drawings  of  Kew  Gardens,  ib. ;  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star,  ib. ;  and  permitted  by 
his  Majesty  to  assume  the  style  and  title  of  British  knight- 
hood, ib. ;  made  a  design  for  Lord  Clive's  villa  at  Claremont, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Brown  was  preferred,  ib. ;  this  gave  rise  to  a 
difference  between  these  gentlemen  which  was  never  entirely 
reconciled,  ib. ;  considered  Mr.  Brown  an  intruder  on  an  art 
in  which  neither  his  talents  nor  his  education  could  entitle  him 
to  any  respect,  xliii ;  published  his  Dissertation  on  Oriental 
Gardening  in  1772,  ib. ;  in  which  Mr.  Brown  was  severely 
satirized,  ib. ;  hence  appeared  the  "  Heroic  Epistle"  ib. 

Obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  xliii ; 
and  built  a  villa  for  him  at  Roehampton,  the  portico  of  which 
is  considered  singularly  correct  and  elegant,  ib. ;  designed  a 
superb  mansion  for  Lord  Abercorn,  near  Edinburgh,  ib. ;  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Viscount  Middle- 
ton,  Earl  Gower,  and  Lord  Milbourn,  ib. ;  for  the  two  last 
he  built  mansions  at  Whitehall  and  in  Piccadilly,  ib. ;  had 
always  a  great  veneration  for  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
but  had  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the 
practice  of  it,  xliii,  xliv ;  made  some  additions  and  reparations 
to  Milton  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire  in  this  style,  xliv. 

Made  several  designs  for  a  new  church  at  Mary-le-bone, 
xliv;  that  most  admired,  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  ill  adapted 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  ib. ;  to  be  regretted 
that,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  was  never  carried  into  execution,  ib. ; 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  his  celebrated  seat  at 
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Wilton,  xliv ;  the  triumphal  arch,  Pallaclian  bridge,  and  other 
works  there,  executed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  every  person  of  taste,  ib. ;  made  some  additions  to 
Blenheim,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  original  design  of  this 
magnificent  structure,  ib. ;  built  the  market-house  at  Wood- 
stock, remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  appropriate  character, 
ib. ;  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  Lord  Claremont,  ami 
built  a  beautiful  casine  for  his  lordship  at  Marino,  xlv;  re- 
visited Paris  in  1774,  and  much  struck  with  the  great  im- 
provement in  French  architecture,  ib. ;  selected  by  Govern- 
ment to  make  entirely  new  designs  for  Somerset-House,  xlvi ; 
and  established  his  reputation  as  an  architect  by  his  plans  and 
execution  of  this  building,  ib. — See  Somerset-House. 

Respected  and  visited  by  the  most  eminent  characters  of  his 
time,  among  whom  may  be  named  Doctors  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Burney,  Reynolds,  Caleb  Whitefoord, 
and  many  others,  xlvii ;  instituted  a  club  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "Architect's  Society,"  ib. ;  died  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1796,  aet.  71,  ib. ;  anil  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
xlviii ;  his  descendants  and  their  connexions,  ib. 

His  pre-eminence  over  several  celebrated  contemporaries 
decided  by  the  publication  of  this  Treatise,  xlix;  the  inventor 
of  many  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings, 
ib. ;  introduced  a  more  graceful  outline,  an  easy,  flowing  fo- 
liage, and  an  elegant  imitation  of  flowers,  plants,  and  other  ob- 
jects, ib. ;  took  great  pains  to  instruct  the  artists  employed  by 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  ib. ;  effected  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  1;  the  exteriors  of 
his  buildings  distinguished  by  a  bold  and  masculine  style,  ib. ; 
.  happily  united  the  grandeur  and  luxuriance  of  the  Roman, 
Florentine,  and  Genoese  schools,  with  the  severe  correctness 
of  the  Venetian  and  Vicentine,  ib. ;  excellent  and  superior 
manner  in  which  his  designs  for  Somerset- House  were  carried 
into  execution,  ib.  ;  his  judgment  and  good  sense  in  selecting 
and  attaching  to  him  useful  practical  men,  ib. ;  his  chief  pupils 
enumerated,  1,  li. 

The  natural  endowments  of  his  mind  accompanied  by  in- 
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dustry  and  perseverance,  and  above  all  by  integrity,  raised  him 
to  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  scholar  and  the  artist,  li ;  his  example 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  student,  ib. 

Title  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  with  the 
dates  of  the  three  editions,  81,  note;  ornamental  gardening  a 
favourite  subject  with  Sir  William  Chambers,  101,  note;  his 
Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,  and  the  "  Heroic  Epistle  " 
to  him,  noticed,  with  an  extract  from  the  latter,  ib. ;  the 
"  Heroic  Postscript"  and  the  "  Familiar  Epistle"  alluded  to, 
101,  102,  note. 

Chambrai. — See  Freart. 

Chimney-Pieces,  no  remains  of,  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy, 
377 ;  form  of  two  mentioned  by  Palladio,  ib. ;  three  sorts  of, 
used  in  Italy,  described  by  Scamozzi,  ib. ;  the  Padiglione 
particularly  recommended,  ib. ;  still  very  common  in  Italy,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Dutch,  ib. ;  and  still  to  be  found  in 
many  old  English  country  houses,  ib. ;  none  of  the  continental 
nations  have  excelled  in  compositions  of  chimney-pieces,  378  ; 
Inigo  Jones  the  first  who  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection 
in  them,  ib. ;  the  English  chimney-pieces  surpass  those  of 
all  other  nations  in  taste  of  design  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship, ib.;  one  at  Venice,  which  cost  more  than  1000 
crowns,  ib. ;  this  expense  often  exceeded  in  England,  ib. 

The  size  of  the  chimney  to  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  379 ;  and  its  proper  situation,  ib. ;  on  the  placing  of 
two  chimneys,  380 ;  on  carrying  up  the  funnels,  ib. ;  propor- 
tion of  the  apertures  of  chimney-pieces,  38 1 ;  directions  for 
the  ornaments  of,  ib ;  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  ib., 
382 ;  marble  chimney-pieces  the  most  elegant,  ib. ;  on  the  use 
of  parti-coloured  marbles,  ib. ;  profiles  for  chimney-pieces,  387. 

Chinese  Gardening,  Sir  William  Chambers's  knowledge  of,  col- 
lected from  his  own  observations  in  China,  from  conversations 
with  Chinese  artists,  and  communications  from  different  travel- 
lers, xv,  xvi,  note ;  Father  Attiret's  account  of  Chinese  gardens 
noticed,  xvi,  note. 

Chinese  and  Turkish  Architecture,  Sir  William  Chambers's 
fondness  for,  xiv,  note ;  his  introduction  of,  in  Kew  Gardens, 
defended,  ib. 
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CiCEno,  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacco  cited,  1 6,  note. 

Cigoli. — See  Cardi. 

Cincture,  explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

City  ;  an  unpublished  work  of  Ammanati's,  containing  designs  for 
all  the  buildings  in  one,  to  be  found  among  the  collection  of 
designs  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  298,  299,  note. 

Civil  Architecture,  definition  of,  83. — See  Architecture. 

Civil  Engineers  should  be  content  with  practising  in  their  own 
vocation,  93,  note ;  many  violations  of  architectural  propriety 
in  their  designs,  ib. 

Claremont,  near  Esher,  a  design  for  Lord  Clive's  villa  at,  given 
by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xlii ;  a  design  of  Mr.  Brown's  pre- 
ferred to  his,  ib. 

Claremont,  Lord,  a  beautiful  casine  built  for,  at  Marino,  in  Ire- 
land, by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xlv. 

Claudius,  considerable  public  works  executed  in  his  reign,  122. 

Clerisseau,  M.,  the  celebrated  French  architect,  Sir  William 
Chambers  a  pupil  of,  while  at  Paris,  xxxix. 

Cliefden  House,  built  by  Mr.  Archer,  315,  note. 

Climate,  influence  of,  upon  the  general  forms  and  combinations  in 
the  different  styles  of  architecture,  xxxi ;  this  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  ib. ;  and  in  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the  Egyptian 
temple,  xxxii. 

Cockerell,  Mr.  C.  R.,  his  discovery  respecting  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon,  4-3,  and  note. 

College  des  Quatre  Nations  at  Paris,  architect  of,  274,  note. 

Collins,  Mr.  W.,  employed  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the 
plates  in  this  edition,  xxvii,  note ;  his  care  and  attention  in, 
ib. 

Colossal  Figures. — See  Statues. 

Columns,  strange  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of  fluting  in, 
44 ;  only  a  Grecian  improvement  on  the  polygonal  columns 
of  Egypt,  4-5  ;  made  to  imitate  palm  trees  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Sais,  109 ;  another  probable  origin  of  fluted  columns, 
110;  the  proportions  of,  used  by  the  ancients,  those  of  the  hu^ 
man  body,  159;  modern  practice  respecting,  162,  163;  relative 
height  of  the  different  orders,  163 ;  the  weakness  of,  in  the  deli- 
cate orders,  renders  them  unfit  for  supporting  heavy  burthens, 
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165;  tapered  in  their  shafts,  168;  on  the  modes  of  diminution 
of,  among  the  ancients,  ib. ;  opinion  of  M.  Auzoult  respecting, 
ib. ;  and  directions  for,  169;  various  methods  of  diminishing 
columns,  with  a  table  of  the  heights  of  columns  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders ;  diameter,  diminu- 
tion, &c.  170—176;  the  employment  of  columns  that  penetrate 
each  other  in  the  inward  angle,  deprecated,  242 ;  instances  of 
the  bad  effect  of  this  practice,  ib. ;  on  the  appropriation  of 
particular  proportions  to  the  columns  of  particular  orders,  293, 
note. — See  the  Different  Orders  of  Architecture. 
Explanation  of  the  term  "column,"  411. 

Commerce,  advantages  derived  to,  from  architecture,  72. 

Compasses,  not  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  22. 

Composite  Order,  a  mixture  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  153 ; 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  ca- 
pital, 158;  Sir  H.  Wotton's  description  of,  ib.,  note. 

Height  of  shaft,  diameter,  diminution,  &c.  in  four  examples 
of  the  composite  order,  173,  note;  not  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  a  distinct  production,  212;  ranked  with  the  four 
orders  by  the  moderns,  213  ;  capitals  chosen  for  their  model, 
ib. ;  the  ancients  had  no  particular  form  of  entablature  for  this 
order,  ib. ;  the  moderns  have  varied  more  in  this  than  in  any 
other,  ib. ;  examples  of  different  architects,  ib.,  214 ;  Palladio's 
profile,  214;  Vignola's  composite,  215;  Scamozzi's  entabla- 
ture, ib.;  Sir  William  Chambers's  invention  described,  ib., 
216;  Vignola's  and  Scamozzi's  capital  preferred  by  the  Edi- 
tor, 215,  note. 

The  manner  of  executing  enriched  capitals  in  London,  bad, 
216;  the  feet  of  the  lower  leaves  should  not  project  beyond 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  217;  further  direc- 
tions respecting  the  management  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  ib. 

Composite  capitals  copied  from  models  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Chambers  at  Rome,  from  the  choicest 
antique  originals,  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Somerset 
Place,  218. 

The  Romans  used  the  composite  order  more  frequently  in 
their  triumphal  arches  than  in  any  ether  buildings,  220  ;  may 
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be  used  with  propriety  wherever  elegance  and  magnificence 
are  united,  220 ;  particularly  adapted  to  buildings  erected  to 
celebrate  any  signal  event  or  great  achievement,  ib. ;  reduc- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  entablature,  221. 

Table  shewing  the  height  of  pedestals  in  ancient  and  modern 
works  of  this  order,  260,  note. 

Concord,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  at  Agrigentum,  41,42. 

Conge,  explanation  of  the  term,  411. 

Console. — See  Ancones. 

Constantinople,  state  of  architecture  in,  the  century  following 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  124,  125,  note. 

Construction,  little  information  to  be  gained  in,  from  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  128;  the  English  and  French  skilful  in,  129, 
130. — See  Magnitude  and  Strength. 

Corbelle  or  Corbeille,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 

Corinth,  admeasurement  of  a  temple  at,  41,  42;  observations  on 
the  plate  of,  64. 

Corinthian  Order,  its  Egyptian  origin,  50,  51 ;  greatly  improved 
by  the  Greeks,  51  ;  few  Corinthian  ruins  now  remaining,  ib. ; 
examples  of  this  order  in  the  genuine  Greek  taste,  ib. ;  ad- 
measurement of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens,  52;  the  Corinthian  capital  known  before  the  time  of 
Callimachus,  ib. 

Vitruvius's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
152;  description  of,  by  Sir  H.  Wotton,  157,  and  note;  how 
characterised  by  De  Chambrai,  157;  by  Scamozzi,  158. 

Height  of  shaft,  diameter,  diminution,  &c.  in  eleven  ex- 
amples of  the  Corinthian  Order,  173,  note. 

Corinthian  Capitals  copied  from  models  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Chambers  at  Rome,  from  the 
choicest  antique  originals,  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Somer- 
set Place,  218;  a  temple  at  Trevi,  consisting  of  four  Corin- 
thian columns  and  two  pilasters,  219,  220;  absurdity  of  this 
mixture,  220;  its  bizarrerie  accounted  for,  by  Palladio,  ib.  note. 
The  three  columns  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  Corin- 
thian  order,   222 ;  Palladio's  deviation   from,   ib. ;   Vignola's 
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composition,  222;  Sir  William  Chambers's,  with  remarks  on, 
by  the  Editor,  ib.,  223 ;  the  composition  of  cablings  in  rich 
buildings,  ib.;  minute  ornaments  to  be  avoided  in  exterior 
compositions,  224 ;  the  Corinthian  capital  enriched  with  olive 
leaves,  ib. ;  proposal  of  De  Cordemoy  to  substitute  the  acan- 
thus, and  his  reasons  for  it,  224,  225 ;  the  entablature,  frize, 
and  cornice,  226. 

The  Ionic  entablature  frequently  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  Corinthian  order,  226 ;  this  liberty  to  be  exercised  with 
caution,  227;  the  use  of  inverted  festoons  deprecated,  ib.; 
the  modillion  cornice,  228;  reduction  of  the  entablature,  ib. 

The  Corinthian  Order  proper  for  all  buildings  where  ele- 
gance, gaiety,  and  magnificence  are  required,  229 ;  employed  by 
the  ancients  in  temples  dedicated  to  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine, 
and  the  nymphs  of  fountains,  ib.;  may  be  used  in  the  decoration 
of  palaces,  public  squares,  or  galleries  and  arcades  surround- 
ing them,  ib. ;  in  churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
other  virgin  saints,  ib. ;  and,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  gay 
and  graceful  appearance,  in  theatres,  ball-rooms,  &c.  ib. 

Table  shewing  the  height  of  pedestals  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern works  of  this  order,   260,  note;  intercolumniations  in, 
practised  by  the  ancients,  266. 
Cornices,  Block,  and  entablatures,  remarks  on,  388,  389. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Cornice,"  4]  2. 
Corona,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 
Corridor,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 
Corsa,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 

Cortona,  Pietro  da,  gave  designs  for  the  church  of  Saint  Carlo, 
in  the  Corso,  at  Rome,  217,  note;  a  celebrated  painter  and  ar- 
chitect at  Rome,  386,  note ;  executed  the  finishing,  and  the  tri- 
bune and  cupola  of  Saint  Carlo,  ib.     See  Lunghi. 
Cottin,  Col.,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, xlviii. 
Cowley,  the  poet,  anecdote  of,  89,  note. 
Crane,  the  powers  of,  known  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  35;  but 

not  compendiously  employed  for  raising  weights,  ib. 
Cupola,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 
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Cushioned.     See  Frize. 

Cutlery,  nature  of,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  22,  note. 

Cyclopeh,  19,  note.     See  Tirvns. 

Cyma  or  Cymasium,  explanation  of  the  term,  412. 

Cymatium,  explained,  139,  note. 

D. 

D'Ablancourt. — See  Perrot. 

D.edalus,  said  to  have  introduced  working  materials  into  Greece, 
21 ;  supposed  to  be  a  fabulous  personage,  ib.  22. 

aaiaaaos,  taken  by  Goguet  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  skilful 
workman,  21 ;  thus  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  ib. 

Daixaway,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  portico  at  Lord  Besborough's 
villa  at  Roehampton,  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xliii. 

DANUBE,  a  celebrated  bridge  over  the,  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
123. 

Daviler,  A.  C,  elected  one  of  the  travelling  students  of  the  French 
Academy,  at  an  early  age,  181,  note;  taken  by  the  Corsairs, 
and  carried  into  Algiers,  where  he  remained  sixteen  months, 
ib. ;  and  during  his  captivity,  designed  and  executed  a  mosque 
at  Tunis,  ib. ;  translated  Scamozzi,  ib. 

Cours  d' Architecture,  cited  181,  198,  note;  325, 

note ;  343,  note ;  372,  note. 

De  Boffrand,  M.  architect  of  the  gate  at  the  Luxemburgh  at 
Paris,  257,  note. 

De  Brosse,  Jacques,  built  the  Luxemburg  palace  at  Paris,  257, 
note ;  and  the  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  ib. ;  engaged  occasionally 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess, ib. ;  built  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  273,  note. 

Decastylf.,  explanation  of  the  term,  413. 

De  Chambrai. —  See  Freart. 

Decoration,  interior,  in  buildings,  many  improvements  in,  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  xlix;  he  introduced  a  more  graceful  out- 
line, an  easy,  flowing  foliage,  and  an  elegant  imitation  of 
flowers,  plants,  and  other  objects,  ib.  ;  took  great  pains  to  in- 
struct die  artists  employed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  ib.; 
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effected  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  this  branch  of  ar- 
chitecture, 1;  his  style  of  decoration  equally  remote  from  the 
unmeaning  forms  of  the  preceding  age,  and  the  too  delicate 
and  lace-like  designs  of  a  contemporary  architect,  ib. 

On  the  proper  introduction  of  decoration  in  architecture, 
10, 11;  when  judiciously  employed  becomes  a  system  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  ib. ;  instanced  in  the  Parthenon,  ib. ;  the  Ro- 
man remains  form  a  complete  system  of  decorative  architect- 
ure, 125. — See  the  Different  Orders  of  Architecture. 

Minute  ornaments  should  not  be  used  in  exterior  composi- 
tions, 224 ;  excessive  decoration  destroys  the  grandeur  of  ef- 
fect, ib.;  magnificent  and  tasteful  decoration  of  the  interior  at 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  391 ;  a  different  style  introduced  since 
this  period,  surpassing  it  in  richness  and  neatness  of  execu- 
tion, 392 ;  but  no  corresponding  improvement  in  taste,  ib. 

Decorative  workmanship  materially  assisted  by  architecture,  75. 

De  Cordemoy's  opinion  respecting  the  employment  of  the  acan- 
thus, instead  of  olive  leaves,  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  224, 
225. 

De  la  Rue,  Traite  de  la  Coupe  des  Pierres,  &c.  131,  note. 

De  Lorme,  Philibert,  notice  of  the  editions  of  his  "  CEuvres  d' Ar- 
chitecture," 1 30,  note ;  may  be  ranked  among  the  restorers  of 
architecture  in  France,  164,  note;  the  father  of  constructive 
skill,  ib. ;  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  its  original  state,  from 
his  designs,  ib. ;  author  of  a  complete  Treatise  on  Architecture, 
and  a  work  on  Carpentry,  ib.;  account  of  his  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  Carpentry,  ib.  165,  note ;  testimony  of  Q.  de  Quincy  in 
favour  of,  ib. — Architecture  de,  cited  204,  note. 

Delos,  admeasurement  of  a  temple  at,  41. 

Delphi,  the  celebrated  temple  at,  only  a  hut  covered  with  laurel 
branches,  17. 

Demosthenes,  cited  35,  118,  note. 

,  Lantern  of. — See  Lysicrates. 

Denon,  Voyage  dans  la  basse  et  la  haute  Egypte,  cited  15,  25, 
note;  37,  51,  note;  153,  note. 

Derrand,  F.,  P Architecture  des  Voutes,  131,  note. 

3  n 
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Desakgues,  Pratiques  du  Trait  a  preuvepour  la  coupe  des  pierres, 
13],  note. 

Desgodetz,  A.,  caution  respecting  Marshall's  translation  of  his 
"  Edifices  de  Rome,"  170,  note. 

Design  or  Disposition.— See  Order  and  Harmony. — A  tho- 
rough mastery  of,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  architect,  9*. 
— Essay  on,  by  J.  Gwyn,  78,  note. 

Diana,  temple  of,  at  Ephesus,  when  built,  35. 

Caryatis,  origin  of  her  appellative,  55,  56,  and  note ;  her 

temple  at  Carya,  57. 

Diastyle,  interval  of  the,  266;  derivation  of,  ib.,  note;  explanation 
of  the  term,  413. 

Die,  or  Dye,  explanation  of  the  term,  413. 

Dilettanti  Society,  munificence  and  useful  labours  of  the,  xxviii. 

Diminution. — See  Columns.  Explanation  of  the  term  "diminu- 
tion," 413. 

Dio  Cassius,  cited  122,  note;  124,  note. 

Diodorus  Sinus,  cited  14,  note;  21,  note;  54,  and  note;  106, 
note;   108,  note;  111,  note;   119,  note;  127,  note. 

Diogenes,  Laertius,  cited  35,  note. 

Dipteral,  explanation  of  the  term,  413. 

Docking,  old  and  new  method  of,  with  an  anecdote,  99,  100,  note. 

Dodecastyle,  explanation  of  the  term,  413. 

Dome,  explanation  of  the  term,  413. 

Domitian,  his  passion  for  architecture,  123;  his  celebrated  pa- 
lace, ib. 

aomos,  distinction  between  and  the  atah,  24. 

Doors. — See  Gates  and  Le  Brun's  Theory,  276,  277,  note. 

Doric  Order,  the  deducement  of  the  parts  of  die,  from  wooden 
buildings,  an  idea  current  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  29 ;  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple  up  to  a  very  late 
period,  ib. ;  proportions  of  the  wooden  temple,  ib.  30 ;  a  gene- 
ral notion  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
different  examples  of  the  Grecian  Doric  by  measuring  their 
heights,  in  terms  of  the  lower  part  of  the  diameter  of  their 
shafts,  ib. ;  the  massive  proportions  of  the  early  Doric,  as  in 
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the  temple  of  Selinuns  in  Sicily,  assumed  a  much  greater  ap- 
pearance of  elegance  and  delicacy  at  a  later  period,  30 ;  Vi- 
truvius's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Doric  order,  30—32. 

Origin  of  the  Doric  order,  35—40 ;  appears  to  be  founded 
on  the  elementary  forms  of  the  hut,  and  this  hypothesis  ex- 
amined, 37 ;  its  origin  traced  by  Mr.  C.  Barry  to  Egypt,  as 
existing  in  the  tombs  of  Benihassan,  and  other  remains,  37— 
40,  note ;  seventeen  examples  of  the  buildings  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  the  height  of  the  columns  in  English  feet,  and  in 
terms  of  their  lower  diameter  and  the  height  of  the  capital,  in 
similar  terms  with  the  diameter  of  the  column  taken  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  41 ;  a  table  of  twelve  buildings  of  the  Doric  order, 
shewing  the  proportion  of  the  entablature,  and  its  parts,  to 
the  height  of  the  column  in  terms  of  the  diameter,  42  ;  recent 
discovery  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  respecting  the  columns  of 
the  Parthenon,  43. 

Vitruvius's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Doric  order,  151 ; 
next  in  strength  to  the  Tuscan,  155;  called  the  Herculean 
order,  ib. ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  description  of,  ib.,  note ;  how 
characterized  by  Freart  de  Chambrai,  156 ;  delicate  ornaments 
not  suited  to  it,  ib. 

Height  of  shaft,  diameter,  diminution,  &c,  in  two  examples 
of  the°Doric  order,  173,  note;  Italian  designs  of,  examined, 
185;  Sir  William  Chambers's  correction  of,  186;  differs  from 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  ib.,  note;  examination  of  Sir  William 
Chambers's  arguments  respecting,  187,  note. 

Whether  bases  should  be  placed  on  pedestals,  or  on  the 
around,  190;  height  of  the  Doric  column,  ib.;  in  most  of  the 
antiques,  the  Doric  column  is  executed  without  a  base,  ib. ; 
opinions  of  Vitruvius  and  Scamozzi  respecting  the  base,  ib.;  of 
De  Chambrai  and  Le  Clerc,  191,  192;  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  the  base  in  ancient  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  192;  a 
base  <nves  a  graceful  turn  to  the  column,  and  is  of  real  use, 
ib. ;  the  attic  base  preferred  by  Palladio,  and  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  ib. 

The  shaft  of  the  Doric  column  sometimes  made  prismatic, 
193;  and  was  occasionally  adorned  with  shallow  flutings,  ib.; 
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height  of  the  capital,  193;  Sir  William  Chambers's  design  of 
the  frieze,  19*  ;  height  and  description  of  the  architrave,  ib. : 
of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  1 94 ;  enrichment  of  the  metopes,  ib. 
195;  kinds  of  ornaments  appropriate  to  different  buildings, 
195;  too  much  variety  to  be  avoided,  ib. ;  further  directions 
respecting  metopes,  196;  the  cornice,  196,  197;  the  entabla- 
ture, 197 — 199;  the  Doric  entablature  the  most  difficult  to 
distribute,  200 ;  the  triglyphs  often  omitted,  ib. ;  but  this  me- 
thod should  never  be  resorted  to,  201. 

The  Doric  order  employed  by  the  ancients  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Hercules,  201 ;  according  to  Ser- 
lio,  it  is  proper  for  churches  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Peter,  or  any  other  saints  remarkable  for  exposing  their 
lives  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  201 ;  Le  Clerc  recom- 
mends it  for  military  buildings,  ib. ;  it  may  be  also  employed 
for  the  houses  of  generals  or  martial  men,  mausoleums,  tri- 
umphal bridges  and  arches,  ib. ;  different  heights  of  the  Doric 
column,  201,  202. 

Table  shewing  the  height  of  pedestals  in  works  of  this  order, 
by  Palladio  and  Scamozzi,  260,  note. 

Draco,  laws  of,  the  most  ancient  writing  that  can  be  appealed  to 
in  Grecian  History,  18. 

Drip. — See  Corona. 

Drops. — See  Guttje. 

Dublin,  the  Custom-House,  and  other  public  buildings  at,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  James  Gandon,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, 1 ;  these  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  abilities,  ib. 

Duca,  Giacomo  del,  a  Sicilian  architect,  347,  note ;  executed  the 
facade  of  the  Pamfili  Palace  at  Rome,  ib. 

Duddingstone,  the  superb  mansion  of  Lord  Aberdeen  at,  designed 
by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xliii. 

Dutens,  Mr.,  an  advocate  for  the  early  use  of  the  arch  among  the 
Grecians,  62 ;  answered  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  ib. ;  review  of  his 
"  Recherches  sur  le  terns  le  plus  recule  de  I'usage  des  Voutes," 
said  to  be  written  by  his  Lordship,  62. 
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E. 


Echinus,  explanation  of  the  term,  138,  note,  413,  414. 

Economy  of  architecture,  133. 

Edinburgh  Review,  cited  62. 

Egialeus. — See  Inachus. 

Egyptian  architecture,  harmony  in,  carried  to  an  excess,  9;  too 
much  simplicity  in,  ib.;  derived  from  India,  15;  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  two  styles,  ib.;  the  form  of  the  masses  in, 
peculiarly  grand,  ib. ;  use  of  the  lotus  and  palm  tree  in,  ib.,  and 
note;  the  best  parts  of,  selected  by  the  Greeks,  16;  a  know- 
ledge of,  brought  into  Greece  by  Inachus  and  Egialeus,  17; 
Mr.  Barry's  account  of  the  tombs  of  Benihassan,  with  two 
illustrative  plates,  38,  39,  note;  fluted  Egyptian  columns  in, 

38,  note;  plate  of  a  column  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture, 

39,  note ;  another  remarkable  instance  of  fluted  Egyptian  co- 
lumns, in  a  temple  at  Kalaptchic,  with  a  plate,  ib.;  instances 
of  polygonal  shafts  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  ib.  note ;  the  roof 
of  the  temple  of  Eluthias,  supported  upon  polygonal  columns 
of  sixteen  sides,  40,  note;  materials  of,  of  stone  or  brick,  40; 
the  use  of  statues  instead  of  columns,  a  prominent  feature  in,  55; 
columns  composed  of  many  small  trees,  tied  together  with  ban- 
dages, 109;  early  works  of,  display  much  taste  and  fancy,  111; 
roofs  supported  by  colossal  figures  of  men  and  animals,  ib. 

Egyptians,  advanced  in  science,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  34. 
Elements  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture,  3 — 13. 
Elephanta,  colossal  statues  at,  used  instead  of  columns,  55. 
Eleusis,  by  whom  founded,  17. 
Eluthias,  on  the  Nile,  the  roof  of  a  temple  at,  supported  upon 

polygonal  columns  of  sixteen  sides,  40,  note. 
Encarpus,  explanation  of  the  term,  414. 
Encyclopedie  Methodique,  cited  4.  6.  11.  36.  46.  52.  60. 
Engravers,  Architectural,  of  England,  their  great  improvements 

in  the  art,  since  the  time  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  xxvii ; 

names  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  this  department,  ib. 
Entablature,   height  of  the,  164 — 166;   the  different  parts  of, 
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166. — See  the  different  Orders  of  Architecture.  Remarks 
on  extraneous  entablatures,  388,  389  ;  proportions  of,  in  rooms 
of  different  kinds,  392,  393. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Entablature,"  414. 

Entasis,  explanation  of  the  term,  414. — See  Parthenon. 

Entresol. — See  Mezzanine. 

Epistylium. — See  Architrave. 

Erectheus,  height  of  columns,  &c,  in  the  temple  of,  48  ;  inclina- 
tion of  its  roof,  60  ;  observations  on  the  plate  of,  65 ;  compa- 
rative table  of  weights  and  supports  in,  160,  note. 

Estimates,  common,  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of,  98. 

Euripides,  the  "Hercules  Furens"  of,  cited  18,  note. 

Euryalus  and  Hyperbias,  invention  of  bricks  attributed  to,  16. 

Eusebius,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  origin  of  temples,  26. 

Eustyle,  interval  of  the,  266;  derivation  of,  ib.,  note  ;  explanation 
of  the  term,  4 14. 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  translated  Freart's  "  Parallele  de  1'  Architec- 
ture Antique  avec  la  Moderne,"  and  enriched  it  with  much 
original  matter,  156. 

Evel\  n's  Silva,  best  edition  of,   131,  note. 

Excellence,  never  granted  to  an  architect,  but  as  the  reward  of 
labour,  90,  note. 


F. 


Facade,  explanation  of  the  term,  4 1 4. 

"  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle,"  noticed 
xvi,  xvii,  note;   101,  102,  note. 

Farnese  Palace,  the  great  cornice  in,   194,  note. 

Fascia,  explanation  of  the  term,  414. 

Fastigium. — See  Pediment. 

Felibien,  Principes  de  1'  Architecture,  &c.  131,  note. 

Festoons,  standing  up  like  arches,  a  favourite  ornament,  depre- 
cated, 227;  explanation  of  the  term  "  Festoon,"  41 1. 

Fillet,  chief  use  of  this  moulding,  141 ;  explanation  of  the  term, 
415. 
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Florence,  architect  of  the  bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at,  298, 
note. 

Fluted  Egyptian  columns,  plates  of,  38,  39,  note. 

Fluting  of  columns,  strange  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of, 
44 ;  a  Grecian  improvement  in  the  polygonal  columns  of 
Egypt,  45;  another  probable  origin  of,   110. 

Flotings,  explanation  of  the  term,  415. — See  Cabling. 

Fontana,  Domenico,  restored  the  Capella  del  Presepio,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  373,  note. 

Form  alone  fastens  on  the  mind  in  works  of  art,  76,  note. 

Forsyth's  remarks  on  antiquities,  arts,  and  letters  in  Italy,  cited 
325,  note. 

Freart,  Roland  (de  Chambrai),  employed  by  Louis  XIII.  to  col- 
lect antiquities,  and  engage  the  ablest  artists,  156,  note ; 
brought  Poussin  to  Paris,  ib. ;  translated  Da  Vinci  on  painting 
and  Palladio's  architecture,  ib. ;  his  "  Parallele  de  1'  Archi- 
tecture Antique  avec  la  Modeme,"  his  most  valuable  work, 
ib.;  this  translated  by  Sir  John  Evelyn,  and  enriched  with 
much  original  matter,  ib.;  title  and  date  of,  78,  note — the 
Parallele,  cited  213,  248. 

French  architects,  the  merits  of  the  most  celebrated,  examined 
with  attention  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xxxix ;  particularly 
the  works  of  Claude  Perrault  and  Jules  Mansard,  ib.;  Sir 
William  Chambers,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Clerisseau,  ib.; 
state  of  French  architecture  in  the  year  1774,  xlv;  and  names 
of  the  principal  architects,  ib.;  prejudice  against,  in  England, 
ib. ;  very  skilful  in  construction,  130;  the  mason's  art  con- 
siderably improved  by,  ib. ;  many  valuable  books  written  by, 
ib.;  a  list  of  their  principal  works,  130 — 132,  note. 

language,  an  architect  should  be  a  proficient  in  the,  88. 

windows  (as  made  in  France)  composed  of  two  vertical 

divisions,  turn  on  hinges,  and  are  shut  with  an  apparatus  of 
iron-work,  always  in  the  way,  and  weighing  almost  a  hundred 
weight,  365. 
Frets  or  Guilloches,  sometimes  employed  instead  of  balusters, 
328  ;  designs  of,  to  be  found  in  Le  Pautre's  works,  ib. ;  should 
be  sparingly  employed,  ib. ;  not  calculated  for  a  fence  or  any 
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thing  to  lean  upon,  328;  used  to  ornament  the  soffits  of  beams, 

395. 
Frezier,  A.  F.,  Traite  de  Stereotomie,  ou  la  Theorie  et  la  Pratique 

de  la  coupe  des  Pierres  et  des  Bois,  132,  note;  an  abridgment 

of  this  work  under  the  title  of"  Elemens  de  Stereotomie,"  ib. 
Friezes,  on  the  ornaments  for,  146. — See  the  different  Orders  of 

Architecture.     Explanation  of  the  term  "  Frieze,"  415. 
Frontispiece,  explanation  of  the  term,  415. 
Fuga,  Ferdinando,   designed  the  facade  of  the  Cappella  Paolina 

in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  373,  note. 
Fust,  explanation  of  the  term. — See  Shaft. 


Galilei,  Alessandro,  designed  the  facade  of  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  351,  note. 

Gandon,  Mr.  James,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  1;  exe- 
cuted the  Custom-House,  and  other  public  works,  at  Dublin, 
ib. ;  these  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  abilities,  ib. ;  the 
editor  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus,  ib. 

Gardening. — See  Ornamental  Gardening. 

Gates,  Doors,  and  Piers.  The  apertures  of  gates  generally 
made  in  the  form  of  arches,  329  ;  but  doors  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions are  usually  of  a  parallelogram  figure,  ib. ;  the  ancients 
made  their  doors  and  windows  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  ib.;  this  little  practised  by  the  moderns,  ib.;  valuable 
property  of  doors  made  in  this  manner,  330;  general  propor- 
tion for  the  apertures  of,  ib.;  the  usual  ornaments  of  gates  and 
doors,  336. 

Observations  on  various  designs  of  gates  and  doors,  336  — 
342  ;  on  designs  of  gates  and  piers,  343,  344. 

Width  and  height  of  doors  in  private  houses,  churches,  and 
palaces,  345;  width  of  the  aperture  of  a  gate,  ib. ;  apertures  in 
doors  to  be  regulated  by  the  architecture  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  346 ;  situation  of  the  principal  entrance,  ib. ;  door 
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of  entrance  from  halls,  &c.  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
and  facing  a  window,  348 ;  situation  of  doors  communicating 
from  one  room  to  another,  ib. ;  of  doors  in  bed-rooms,  &c, 
ib. ;  ought  not  to  be  placed  near  chimneys,  ib. ;  the  fewer  win- 
dows or  doors  in  a  room  the  better,  ib. ;  in  composing  doors 
regard  should  be  paid,  both  in  their  size  and  enrichments,  to 
the  place  they  lead  to,  349. 

Gates  should  be  characteristic  of  the  place  they  open  to, 
350  ;  the  ancients  frequently  covered  the  closures  of  their  doors 
with  plates  and  bassi  relievi  of  bronze,  351  ;  examples  yet  re- 
maining of  this  practice,  ib. 

Strength,  beauty,  and  straitness  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  doors,  351  ;  should  be  composed  of  pannels, 
352;  directions  respecting  the  ornaments  of,  ib.;  all  doors 
should  open  inwards,  ib. 

Remarks  on  the  profiles  for  doors,  &c,  384 — 387. 
Remarks  on  designs  for  gates,  doors,  &c,  400. 

Gauthey,  Traite  de  la  Construction  des  Ponts,  suivi  des  divers 
Memoirs  concernant  les  Canaux  de  Navigations,  worthy  a 
place  in  every  architect's  library,  132,  note. 

Gautier,  H.  Traite  de  la  Construction  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees, 
editions  of,  131,  note. 

Genius,  indispensable  towards  forming  the  character  of  an  archi- 
tect, 88,  89  ;  of  an  architect  must  be  of  a  complex  sort,  ib. 

Gerbier's  Counsel  and  Advice  to  Builders,  editions  of  enumerated, 
78,  note. 

Germany,  leading  differences  in  the  style  of  building  in  the  ancient 
churches  of,  333,  note. 

Gesu,  Great,  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  church  of  the,  at 
Rome,  designed  by  Vignola,  312,  note. 

Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  cited  124, 
125,  note. 

Gilding. — See  Ceilings. 

Glyphs,  explanation  of  the  term,  415. 

Goguet,  L'Origine  des  Lois,  cited  20,  21 ;  105,  note;  112,  note; 
his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  architecture,  34 ;  the  chap- 
ters on  architecture  in  his  work  worthy  of  attentive  perusal, 

3  o 
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110,  note;  particularly  his  examination  of  Vitruvius's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  orders,  151,  note. 

Gola,  or  Gula. — See  Ogee. 

Goldman,  Nicholas,  a  mathematician  of  some  reputation,  204, 
note  ;  account  of  his  works,  ib. 

Gorge. — See  Cavetto. 

Gothic  Architecture,  Sir  William  Chambers's  veneration  for, 
xliii ;  the  additions  and  alterations  he  made  to  Milton  Abbey 
in  this  style,  xliv  ;  elements  of  beauty  in,  the  same  as  in 
Grecian  edifices,  5;  Gothic  structures,  entirely  of  one  period, 
yield  only  to  the  Grecian  in  harmony,  9 ;  knowledge  of  con- 
struction among  Gothic  architects,  128;  more  constructive 
skill  shewn  in  Salisbury  and  other  cathedrals,  than  in  all  the 
works  of  the  ancients  put  together,  ib.,  note ;  a  correct  delinea- 
tion of  them  much  desired,  129;  this  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Britton  in  his  Architectural  Antiquities,  ib.,  note. 

A  philosophical  and  highly  interesting  view  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of,  in  Holler's  Denkmaehler  der  Deutschen 
Bankunst,  recently  translated  and  published  in  London,  332, 
note;  extract  from,  on  the  ancient  churches  of  Germany,  333, 
note. 

Deformity,  gloom,  unwieldy  grandeur,  and  clumsy  solidity. 
of  the  early  specimens  of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture. 
333 ;  improvements  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ib. ;  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture received  its  last  polish  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentli 
centuries,  ib. 

Gougeon,  Jean,  exquisite  Ionic  column  by,  224 ;  a  French  sculp- 
tor and  architect  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  ib.,  note;  an  artist 
of  very  superior  talents,  ib. ;  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  ib. ;  the  sculpture  of  the 
beautiful  fountain  of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris,  attributed  to  him, 
366,  note. 

Gower,  Earl,  his  mansion  at  Whitehall,  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  xliii. 

Grecian  Architecture.  I.  The  examination  of  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture prefixed  to  this  work,  compressed  from  a  treatise  on 
which   the  Author  has  been  engaged  for  many  years,  xxviii ; 
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to  be  considered  only  as  an  outline,  to  be  filled  up  on  a  future 
occasion  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  ib. ;  the  introduction 
of  this  Essay  rendered  necessary  by  the  prevailing  taste  for 
the  employment  of  Grecian  Architecture,  xxviii,  xxix;  rapid 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of,  since  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  xxix ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  excellent 
precepts  in  this  work,  ib. ;  these  rules  equally  applicable  to 
Grecian,  Roman,  or  Italian  Architecture,  ib. ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  diameter,  heights,  and  intercolumniations  of  a  Gre- 
cian Doric  portico  taken  in  application  to  an  English  edifice, 
xxx  ;  a  building  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  not  suited  to  a 
northern  climate,  and  why,  xxxi ;  little  attention  paid  to  Gre- 
cian Architecture  till  the  publication  of  "  Le  Roy's  Antiqui- 
ties," xxxix ;  after  which  followed  the  interesting  and  valuable 
discoveries  of  Stuart,  Revett,  and  others,  ib. 

II.  An  examination  of  the  Elements  of  Beauty  in  Grecian 
Architecture,  with  a  brief  investigation  of  its  origin,  progress, 
and  perfection,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  3 — 66 ;  Elements  of  Beauty 
in,  4,  5 ;  influence  of  association  in  exciting  the  admiration  of, 
5 ;  magnitude  and  strength,  essential  qualities  in,  8 ;  the  sites 
of  the  Grecian  edifices  almost  invariably  well  chosen,  ib. ;  har- 
mony pre-eminent  in  the  Grecian  temple,  9 ;  richness  and  sim- 
plicity carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  1 0  ;  true  ar- 
chitecture reared  in  Greece,  15;  the  Corinthian  capital  derived 
from  the  lotus  and  palm  of  Egypt,  ib.,  16 ;  and  the  excellencies 
of  Egyptian  Architecture  adopted  by  the  Grecians,  1 6 ;  pro- 
ceeded slowly  towards  perfection,  ib. 

Early  houses  of  the  Greeks  built  of  earth  and  clay,  16;  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  celebrated  by  Homer,  little  better  than  a  hut 
covered  with  laurel  branches,  17;  Cadmus  introduced  the 
quarrying  and  working  of  stone  in  Greece,  18;  and  the  fusing 
and  working  of  metals,  ib. ;  a  new  system  of  architecture  intro- 
duced into  Attica  by  the  Cadmians,  ib. ;  the  treasury  of  Mi- 
nyas  and  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  19;  no  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  arching  or  vaulting  exhibited  in  the  former,  20;  Dae- 
dalus, to  whom  the  introduction  of  working  instruments  has 
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been  ascribed,  probably  a  fabulous  personage,  21 ;  tools  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  22;  the  chief  buildings  of  his  time  the 
palaces  of  the  princes,  ib. ;  the  altar  the  only  structure  for  sa- 
cred use,  ib.,  23  ;  nature  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  as  described 
by  Homer,  24 ;  of  the  house  of  Alcinous,  25 ;  origin  of  the 
Grecian  temple,  27. 

The  houses  of  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period  had  an  upper 
story  over  some  part  of  them,  27 ;  wooden  structures  saiil  to 
be  the  original  type  of  the  Doric  temple,  28 ;  timber  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple  up  to  a 
late  period,  29 ;  probable  form  of  these  buildings,  ib. ;  first 
step  towards  an  intercolumniation,  30 ;  the  massive  propor- 
tions of  the  early  Doric  gradually  assumed  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  delicacy  and  elegance,  ib. ;  the  origin  of  the  orders  of 
architecture,  as  given  by  Vitruvius,  entitled  to  little  credit,  ib.; 
his  account  of  it,  cited  ib. — 32. 

On  the  progress  and  perfection  of  Grecian  architecture, 
30 — 66 ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  built  about  630, 
B.  C,  34 ;  and  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  35 ;  the  science  of  mechanics  still  in  its  infancy,  ib. : 
little  attention  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  private  houses, 
ib. ;  but  all  the  splendour  of  architecture  reserved  for  their 
temples  and  public  buildings,  ib. 

Origin  of  the  Doric  Order,  35 — 40 ;  appears  to  be  founded 
on  the  elementary  forms  of  the  hut,  and  this  hypothesis  ex- 
amined, 37;  its  origin  traced  by  Mr.  C.  Barry  to  Egypt,  as 
existing  in  the  tombs  of  Benihassan,  37 — 40,  note;  seventeen 
examples  of  the  buildings  of  the  Doric  order,  with  the  height 
of  the  columns  in  English  feet,  and  in  terms  of  their  lower 
diameter  and  the  height  of  the  capital  in  similar  terms,  with 
the  diameter  of  the  column  taken  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  41  ; 
a  table  of  twelve  buildings  of  the  Doric  order,  shewing  the 
proportion  of  the  entablature,  and  its  parts  to  the  height  of 
the  column,  in  terms  of  the  diameter,  42 ;  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  that  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
have  an  entasis,  or  swelling,  43 ;  strange  conjecture  respect- 
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ing  the  fluting  of  columns,  44,  45 ;  only  an  improvement  on 
the  polygonal  column  of  Egypt,  45. 

Age  of  the  Ionic  Order,  45 ;  of  Egyptian  origin,  46 ;  and 
also  attributed  to  Persia,  ib. ;  the  angular  Ionic  capital,  a  de- 
fect to  be  avoided  in  modern  works,  4";  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  ib. ;  height  of  columns,  entabla- 
tures, &c.  in  the  temples  of  Ilissus,  Minerva,  Polias,  and 
Erechtheus,  48 ;  examination  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Ionic  order,  48 — 50 ;  a  singular  instance  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Ionic  column  with  a  Doric  entablature,  50. 

The  Corinthian  Order,  its  Egyptian  origin,  50,  51; 
greatly  improved  by  the  Greeks,  51 ;  few  Corinthian  ruins 
now  remaining,  ib. ;  examples  of  this  order  in  the  genuine 
Greek  taste,  ib. ;  admeasurement  of  the  Choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  52 ;  the  Corinthian  capital  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  Callimachus,  ib. 

Vitruvius's  account  of  the  origin  of  Caryatides,  53;  their 
introduction  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  stated  by  this 
author,  ib. ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Egypt  or  India,  54, 
55;  first  used  in  the  temples  of  Diana,  and  why,  55;  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Caryatides,  55 — 57;  temple  of  Diana  Cary- 
atis,  57;  observations  on  the  introduction  of  Caryatides  in 
modern  buildings,  59;  not  obtrusive  or  disagreeable  at  the 
Louvre,  ib. 

The  inclined  sides  of  the  roof  of  the  Greek  temple  formed 
what  is  termed  a  pediment,  59 ;  this  was  often  decorated  by 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  ib. ;  the  low  elevation  of  the  pedi- 
ment in  Greek  temples  accounted  for,  60 ;  inclination  of  a  roof 
for  the  latitude  of  Athens,  ib. ;  period  of  the  invention  of  the 
arch,  61,  62. 

Observations  on  the  plates  to  the  Grecian  Architecture, 
63—66. 

III.  Observations  on  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  109 — 120. 

The  Grecians  not  the  inventors  of  ornamental  architecture, 
111;  but  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians,  ib. ;   copied  their 
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Persians  and  Caryatides  from  Hiram's  cherubim  and  the 
Egyptian  colossal  statues,  112,  113;  did  not  bring  architecture 
to  its  utmost  perfection,  1 1 3  ;  excelled  by  other  nations,  1 1 4- ; 
particularly  by  the  Romans,  115;  the  remains  of  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture not  calculated  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  art,  or 
to  contribute  towards  its  advancement,  116;  Mr.  Reveley's 
observations  on  these  remarks  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
J  14- — 116,  note;  comparative  dimensions  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields  and  the  Parthenon,  115,  note;  Grecian  Architect- 
ure extremely  defective  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  several 
centuries  later,  117;  reasons  assigned  for  this,  ib.,  118;  laws 
of  Lycurgus  respecting  building,  ib.,  119;  the  state  of  Greece 
as  to  architecture  compared  with  Italy,  119;  the  Grecian 
structures  not  the  most  considerable,  varied,  or  perfect,  120: 
hence  our  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  collected  from  them,  but 
from  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  in  Italy,  France,  8cc, 
120;  see  Roman  Architecture:  many  of  the  deformities  in 
the  Grecian  buildings  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
artists  in  the  constructive  part  of  architecture,  128;  the  appli- 
cation of  Grecian  Architecture  to  English  religious  ceremonies 
and  habits  without  proper  modifications,  objected  to,  136, 
note;  for  what  purpose  the  antaj  were  used  in,  230;  servile 
imitation  of,  deprecated,  ib.,  note;  the  Romans  supplied  their 
place  by  pilasters,  ib. 

Greek  language,  an  architect  should  be  acquainted  with  the,  87. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  beautiful  door  at,  337. 

Groves,  Mr.  H.  F.,  employed  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  the 
plates  for  this  edition, xxvii,  note;  his  care  and  attention  in,ib. 

Guilloches. — See  Frets. 

Guttje,  or  drops,  explanation  of  the  term,  4-15. 

Gwilt,  J.,  his  Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture  prefixed  to 
this  work,  compressed  from  a  Treatise  on  which  lie  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years,  xxviii;  to  be  considered  merely  as  an 
outline  intended  to  be  filled  up  on  a  future  occasion  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner,  ib. ;  its  introduction  in  this  work  consi- 
dered necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  the 
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employment  of  Grecian  Architecture,  xxviii,  xxix ;  his  pre- 
ference for  the  Italian  school  of  Architecture,  as  found  in  the 
works  of  Palladio,  Sanmichele,  and  others,  xxx ;  the  author's 
reasons  for  this  bias,  xxx — xxxii. 

Examination  of  the  Elements  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture, 3 — 13. 

On  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection  of  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture, 14 — 66. 

His  "  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Caryatides "  no- 
ticed, 53,  note. 

An   explanation  of  the  principal  terms   employed  in  the 
science  of  Architecture,  405. 
Gwyn's,  J.,  Architectural  Works,  list  of,  78,  note. 


H. 


Halle  aux  Bleds  at  Paris,  magnificent  specimen  of  De  Lorme's 
system  of  carpentry  in  the  late  roof  of,   165. 

Hall's,  Sir  J.,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  cited,  110,  note. 

Hardouin,  Jules,  the  architect  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  316, 
note. 

Hardwick,  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  surviving  pupils  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xxxiii ;  a  tribute  to  his  talents  as  an  architect, 
ib. ;  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Chambers  by, 
xxxvii — li. 

Harmer's  Observations  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  referred 
to,  27,  note. 

Harmony,  pre-eminent  in  the  Grecian  temple,  9;  Gothic  struc- 
tures entirely  of  one  period  yield  only  to  the  Grecian  in,  ib. ; 
carried  to  an  excess  in  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  ib. ; 
compared  to  a  musical  composition,  ib. ;  cannot  exist  without 
uniformity,  10. 

Harrington's,  Lord,  house  at  Petersham,  designed  by  Lord 
Burlington,  330,  note. 

Harward,  Captain,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  xlviii. 
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Helix,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. — See  Cauliculus. 

"  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  notice  of,  xvi,  note; 
opening  lines  of,  101,  note;  generally  attributed  to  Mason,  the 
author  of  the  English  Garden,  ib.  101,  note;  an  extract  from 
the  preface  to,  ib. ;  "  An  Heroic  Postcript  to  the  Public,"  no- 
ticed, ib.  101,  note;  these  answered  by  a  "  Eamiliar  Epistle  to 
the  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle,"  xvi,  xvii,  note;  102,  note. 

Herodotus,  cited  14,  note;  18,  note;  23,  note;  47.  53.  108, 
note;  109. 

Hesychius,  in  verb,  goaos,  asms  et  ^paais,  cited  62,  note. 

Hexastyle,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 

Heythrop,  built  by  Mr.  Archer,  315,  note. 

Hiram's  two  capitals  for  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  resemble  the  Corinthian  capitals,  112;  the  cherubim 
of,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Egyptians,  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  the  ideas  of  Persians  and  Caryatides,  ib.  1  IS;  his  molt- 
en sea,  an  instance  of  the  early  use  of  the  figures  of  animals, 
&c.  to  support  burthens,  244,  and  note. 

History,  ancient,  thorough  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  archi- 
tect, 96. 

Hoffman,  Lexic.  in  verb.  Bouxo'taf,  cited  58. 

in  verb.  "  Fastigium,"  cited  310,  note. 

Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  built  by  W.  Kent,  318,  note;  his  best 
work,  ib. ;  the  distribution  of  the  plan  of  the  rooms,  a  master- 
piece, 391 ;  exceedingly  well  contrived,  both  for  state  and  con- 
venience, ib. ;  the  interior  decorations  display  both  magnifi- 
cence and  taste,  ib. ;  a  different  style  of  decoration  introduced 
since  this  period,  surpassing  the  former  in  richness  and  neat- 
ness of  execution,  ib.  392 ;  but  no  corresponding  improvement 
in  taste,  392. 

Homer,  working  instruments  in  use  in  his  time,  22 ;  palaces  the 
chief  buildings  of  those  days,  ib. ;  the  altar  the  only  structure 
for  sacred  use,  ib. 

Iliad.   I.  381;   cited    14,  note;   17,  note;  20,  note;   22, 

note;  23,  24.  27,  note;  30,  note;   108,  note. 

Odyss.  T.  170;  illustrated,  24;  cited  21,  note;  22,  note; 


24,  25.  28,  note ;  30,  note ;  44,  note  ;  244,  note. 
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Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  cited  xxxii,  xxxiii,  4,  note;  8,  note. 
Horse  Guards,  in  St.  James's  Park,  W.  Kent  the  architect  of  the, 

318,  note;  cause  of  the  general  dislike  to,  372. 
Hut,  form  of  the  primitive,  107;  its  construction  gave  rise  to  most 

parts  of  the  modern  buildings,  108;  size  of  the  entries  to,  330, 

331. 
Hydraulic  Architecture. — See  BeXidor. 
Hydraulics,  a  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  an  architect,  93. 
Hypjethral,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 
Hyperthyron,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 
Hypotrachelion,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 


Ibsambul,  colossal  statues  used  in  the  temple  of,  55. 

Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  63. 

Ilyssus,  height  of  columns,  &c.  in  the  temple  of,  48  ;  observations 
on  the  plates  of,  65. 

Imitators,  saying  of  Michael  Angelo  respecting,  126. 

Impost,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 

Ijjachus  and  Egialeus,  supposed  to  belong  to  two  different  colo- 
nies which  moved  from  Asia  and  Egypt  into  Greece,  17;  and 
first  civilized  the  inhabitants,  and  taught  them  to  dwell  in 
cities,  ib. ;  brought  with  them  some  of  the  arts  of  their  native 
countries,  ib. 

Indian  Architecture,  age  of,  undecided,  15 ;  use  of  statues  in,  in- 
stead of  columns,  55 ;  instances  at  Jugnath  Subba,  near  Vel- 
lore,  and  at  Elephanta,  ib.  245. 

Inland  Navigation. — See  Gauthey. 

Innis,  Mr.,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, xlviii. 

Innocents,  the  architectural  part  of  the  beautiful  fountain  of,  at 
Paris,  attributed  to  Lescot,  366,  note ;  and  the  sculpture  to 
Gougeon,  ib. — See  Gougeon  and  Lescot. 

Insulated,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 

Intercolumniations,  several  manners  of  spacing  their  columns 

3  p 
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among  the  ancients,  266 ;  those  practised  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  ib. ;  in  the  Doric  order,  ib. :  the  Tuscan 
intervals  extremely  wide,  267;  the  eustyle  preferred  by  an- 
cients and  moderns,  and  why,  ib. ;  observations  of  Yitruvius 
and  Vignola  respecting,  268,  269 ;  on  the  araostyle  disposi- 
tion, 270;  M.  BlondePs  objections  to,  271;  practice  of  Per- 
rault  and  Palladio  respecting,  273;  in  peristyles,  galleries  or 
porticos,  the  intercolumniations  should  be  equal,  274;  how 
they  should  be  made  in  buildings  executed  on  a  small  scale, 
275. 
Ionian  Antiquities,  cited  47. 

Ionic  Order,  age  of  the,  45 ;  of  Egyptian  origin,  46 ;  and  attri- 
buted to  Persia,  ib. ;  the  angular  Ionic  capital,  a  defect  to  be 
avoided  in  modern  works,  47 ;  the  most  ancient  temple  of  this 
order,  ib. ;  height  of  columns,  entablatures,  &c.  in  the  temples 
of  Uyssus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  Erechtheus,  48 ;  examination 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Ionic  order,  48 — 50;  a  singular 
instance  of  the  mixture  of  the  Ionic  column  with  a  Doric  en- 
tablature, 50. 

Vitruvius's  account  of  the  origin  of,  152;  characteristics  of, 
157;  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  description  of,  ib.  note. 

Height  of  shaft,  diameter,  diminution,  &c.  in  three  examples 
of  the  Ionic  order,  173,  note. 

The  form  of  the  Ionic  profile  more  determined,  among  the 
ancients,  than  that  of  any  other,  203;  the  modern  artists  more 
unanimous  in  their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  ib. ;  three  beau- 
tiful Ionic  entablatures  in  Palladio's  works,  ib. ;  Sir  William 
Chambers's  design  of  the  antique  profile  described,  204;  man- 
ner of  tracing  the  volutes,  204,  205 ;  examination  of  different 
architraves,  206;  on  the  entablature,  and  method  of  reducing 
it,  ib. ;  interior  decorations,  207. 

Palladio's  profiles,  207. 

On  the  frieze,  208 ;  few  examples  of  swelled  friezes  in  the 
antique,  ib. ;  the  antique  Ionic  capital  differs  from  any  of  the 
others,  its  front  and  side  faces  not  being  alike,  209 ;  difficulty 
of  this  circumstance,  and  how  it  maybe  avoided,  ib. ;  Sca- 
mozzi's,  and  other  capitals,  210;  the  attic  base  employed  by  Sir 
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William  Chambers  in  this  order,  210 ;  the  antique  base  a  very 
imperfect  production,  ib. 

The  Ionic  order  used  in  churches  consecrated  to  females  of 
the  matronal  state,  210;  also  employed  in  courts  of  justice, 
libraries,  colleges,  and  structures  devoted  to  arts  or  letters,  ib.; 
in  private  houses  and  in  palaces,  and  to  adorn  the  women's 
apartments,  ib. ;  and,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  in  all  places  de- 
dicated to  peace  and  tranquillity,  ib. 

Employed  by  the  ancients  in  temples  sacred  to  Juno,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana,  and  other  deities,  who  held  a  medium  be- 
tween the  severe  and  effeminate,  211. 

Ionic  capitals  copied  from  models  executed  at  Rome  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  from  the  choicest  an- 
tique originals  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Somerset  Place, 
218. 

Some  exquisitely  wrought  Ionic  columns  in  the  Tuilleries, 
and  one  by  Jean  Gougeon  himself,  223,  224. 

Intercolumniations  in,  practised  by  the  ancients,  266. 

Ipsambul. — See  Ibsambul. 

Ironmongers'  Hall,  London,  has  seven  or  eight  sorts  of  windows 
in  the  same  aspect,  361  ;  a  miserable  composition  erected  in 
1748,  ib.  note. 

Isocrates,  cited  16,  note. 

Italian  Architects,  a  list  of  the  principal  works  written  by,  130 
— 132,  note. 

Italian  language,  an  architect  should  be  a  proficient  in  the,  88. 

Italian  practice  of  building  combines  the  beauties  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, with  convenience  for  business  and  domestic  comfort, 
xxvi ;  this  particularly  exemplified  at  Somerset  House,  ib. 

Italian  School  of  Architecture,  as  found  in  the  works  of  Palla- 
dio,  San  Michele,  and  others,  reasons  for  a  preference  of  the, 

XXX. 


Jacob,  towns  established  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of,  14. 
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Jambs,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 
Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley,  cited  89,  note. 

Jones,  Inigo,  the  water  front  of  Old  Somerset  House  designed  by, 
xvi,  note;  one  of  the  most  elegant  facades  in  this,  or  any  other 
country,  ib. ;  removed  to  complete  the  designs  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  ib. ;  a  specimen  of  his  early  skill  in  landscape  paint- 
ing to  be  seen  in  Chiswick  House,  232,  note;  the  interior  of  St. 
Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  the  first  of  his  works  in 
England,  ib. ;  his  liberality  and  disinterestedness  while  Sur- 
veyor General,  ib. ;  wrote  an  account  of  Stonehenge,  233,  note: 
executed  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  for  Charles  I.,  ib.; 
employed  in  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's,  ib. ;  displayed  much 
genius  and  fancy  in  the  machinery  and  designs  for  masques 
and  interludes,  ib. ;  lampooned  by  Ben  Jonson,  ib. ;  the  father 
of  pure  architecture  in  England,  ib. ;  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  ib. ;  several  of  his  buildings  may 
be  seen  in  Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  ib. ;  view  of  the 
Water  Front  of  Old  Somerset  House  by,  234,  note;  his  auto- 
graph, ib. 

Lord  Burlington's  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones, 
330,  note  ;  repaired  the  church  of  Covent  Garden,  because  it 
was  the  work  of  that  great  master,  ib. ;  and  purchased  'a  gate- 
way of  his  at  Beaufort  Gardens,  Chelsea,  and  transported  the 
identical  stones  to  Chiswick  with  religious  attachment,  ib. :  ac- 
count of  his  magnificent  design  for  a  Persian  Court  at  White- 
hall, 251,  note;  the  Water  Front  of  Old  Somerset  House,  the 
most  elegant  of  his  works,  371,  note;  its  loss  to  be  regretted, 
ib. ;  the  first  who  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  com- 
position of  chimney-pieces,  378. 

Jonson,  Ben,  lampoons  Inigo  Jones,  233,  note. 

Jousse,  M.,  editions  of  his  works,  130,  note. 

Jugnath  Subba,  heads  of  lions,  elephants,  &c.  used  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  cave  there,  55. 

Juno,  temple  of,  at  Samos,  the  most  ancient  temple  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, 47 ;  one  of  the  most  stupendous  edifices  erected  by  the 
Greeks,  ib. 

Lucina,  admeasurement  of  her  temple  at  Agrigentum,  41,  42. 
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Jupiter,  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  when  built,  34;  one  of  the  earliest 

temples  of  the  Greeks,  ib. 
Jupiter  Nemeus,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  41. 
Olympius,  observations  on  the  plate  of  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to,  66. 
-  Panhellenius,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  41,  42. 
Stator,  the  three  columns  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  his 


temple,  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  Corinthian  order,  227 
Justin,  cited  108,  note 


K. 


Kalaptchic,  remarkable  instance  of  a  fluted  Egyptian  column  in 
an  excavated  temple  at,  with  a  plate,  39,  note. 

kapta,  or  the  nut-tree,  account  of,  55. 

Kent,  Mr.  William,  employed  by  his  late  Majesty  to  lay  out  Rich- 
mond Gardens,  xli ;  gave  several  proofs  of  his  architectural 
skill  previous  to  the  debut  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  xlviii ; 
did  not  approach  any  great  degree  of  excellence  in  historical 
painting,  ib. ;  the  architect  of  the  Horse  Guards,  318,  and  note ; 
patronized  and  assisted,  in  his  architectural  designs,  by  Lord 
Burlington,  xlviii. 

Kew-Gardens,  laid  out  and  improved  by  Sir  William  Chambers 
soon  after  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  xiv,  note;  this 
effected  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  as  happily  as  the  nature  of 
the  locale  would  allow,  ib. ;  particularly  suitable  for  a  display 
of  Chinese  and  Turkish  architecture,  ib. ;  their  situation  low, 
and  not  commanding  any  prospects,  xv,  note ;  the  ground  ori- 
ginally a  dead  flat,  and  the  soil  barren,  and  without  either 
wood  or  water,  ib. ;  these  difficulties  overcome,  and  a  desert 
converted  into  an  Eden,  ib. ;  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
perspective  views  of  the  gardens  and  buildings,  published  by 
Sir  William  Chambers  in  a  splendid  folio,  with  graphic  illus- 
trations by  the  most  eminent  artists,  ib. 
Key-Stone,  explanation  of  the  term,  416. 

King's  Mews,  Charing  Cross,  Lord  Burlington  the  architect  of, 
315. 
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Kirb-Roof,  Mansard  the  first  contriver  of  the,  316,  note. 

kaimas,  the  ladder  or  stair-case,  28. 

Knight's,  It.  P.,  "  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste", 
cited  293,  note. 

KOPfiNH,  or  Cornice,  25. 

Kkaaft's  "  L'  Art  de  Charpente",  worthy  a  place  in  every  archi- 
tect's library,  132,  note;  specimens  of  a  new  system  of  car- 
pentry to  be  found  in,  165,  note. 


"  La  Citta",  an  unpublished  work,  by  Ammanati,  containing  de- 
signs for  all  the  public  edifices  requisite  in  a  city,  to  be  found 
among  the  collection  of  designs  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  298, 
299,  note. 

Lacunar  or  Laquear,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Lantern  of  Demosthenes. — See  Lysicrates. 

Laquear. — See  Lacunar. 

Larmier. — See  Corona. 

Latin  Orders  of  Architecture,  153. — See  Roman  Architecture. 

language,  an  architect  should  be  acquainted  with  the,  87. 

Laugier,  M.  A.,  notice  of,  83,  note ;  his  "  Observations  sur  1'Ar- 
chitecture"  worthy  a  place  in  every  architectural  library,  ib. ; 
his  objections  to  pilasters,  231 ;  answered,  231 — 235;  defects 
in  his  system  of  architecture,  313. 

,  "  Observations  sur  l'Architecture",  cited  76 — 83. 

I.a/zari,  Donato  (Bramante  da  Urbino),  a  painter  and  architect, 
290 ;  made  the  original  design  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which 
all  the  succeeding  artists  could  not  supersede,  ib. ;  this  carried 
into  execution  as  high  as  the  entablature,  and  the  four  great 
arches  for  the  support  of  the  dome,  before  his  death,  ib. ; 
Michael  Angelo,  who  admired  his  designs,  conformed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  original  intention  of  Bramante,  but  it  was 
much  altered  by  the  architects  who  succeeded  him,  ib. 

Patronized  by  Cardinal  Caraffa,  for  whom  he  executed  the 
choir  of  the  Convent  dei  Frati,  290 :  much  employed  under 
Alexander  VI.,  ib. ;  superintendant  of  buildings  under  Julius 
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II.,  290;  and  accomplished  the  junction  of  the  Belveder  with 
the  Vatican  by  means  of  two  galleries  over  a  gorge,  ib. ;  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  town  of  Bologna  during  the  war  of 
Mirandola,  ib. 

Invited  Raffaelle,  his  cousin,  to  Rome,  instructed  him  in 
architecture,  and  procured  employment  for  him  in  the  Vati- 
can, 291,  note;  in  gratitude  for  his  care  of  him,  Raffaelle  has 
put  his  portrait  into  the  School  of  Athens,  ib. ;  testimony  of 
Michael  Angelo  to  his  talents,  ib. 

Leaves,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Le  Brun's  "  Theorie  de  1' Architecture,  Grecque  et  Romaine,  de- 
duite  de  l'Analyse  des  Monumens  Antiques"  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  as  to  "proportions",  160,  161,  note; 
his  Theory  applied  to  vaulting  and  arches,  276,  277,  note. 

Le  Clerc,  editions  of  his  Traite  de  l'Architecture,  translated  by 
Chambers,  78,  note. 

Traite  de  l'Architecture,  cited  181,  note,  184.  192.  201. 

210.  220.  240.  248,  249,  250.  325,  note,  374,  note. 

Le  Doux,  C.  N.,  "  Architecture  considered  sous  le  rapport  de 
l'Arts  des  mceurs,  et  de  la  legislation,"  worthy  a  place  in 
every  architect's  library,  132,  note. 

Le  Grand  and  Molinos,  their  design  for  the  magnificent  roof  of 
die  late  Halle  aux  Bleds  at  Paris,  noticed,  165,  note. 

Le  Mercier  designed  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  Royal  at  Pa- 
ris, 274,  note. 

Le  Pautre,  Antoine,  an  architect  of  Paris,  328,  note ;  excelled  in 
the  ornamental  parts  of  his  edifices,  ib. 

,  Jean,  an  excellent  engraver  as  well  as  designer  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  328,  note. 

-,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  328,  note. 


Lepidus,  palace  of,  120,  note. 

Le  Roy,  M.,  his  "  Antiquities  of  Greece"  noticed,  xxxix;  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Caryatides  which  supported  an  entablature 
contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Erechtheus,  246,  247. 

Lescot,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  366,  note;  a  contemporary  of  Gougeon,  ib. ; 
the  architectural  part  of  the  beautiful  fountain  of  the  Innocents 
at  Paris  attributed  to,  ib. 
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Le  Veau,  architect  of  the  College  des  Quatres  Nations  at  Paris, 
274,  note. 

L'Eveille,  Stanislaus,  his  "  Considerations  sur  lcs  Frontons," 
&c,  a  brochure  of  great  merit,  320;  excellent  method  of  de- 
termining the  height  of  a  pediment,  given  in,  ib. 

Licinius,  the  mathematician,  anecdote  of,  311  and  note. 

Lintel,  explanation  of  the  term,  4  1 7. 

List,  or  Listel,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Livy,  cited  34,  note. 

Lorme. — See  De  Lorme. 

Lotus  and  palm-leaf,  Corinthian  capital  derived  from,  15,  16. 

Louvre,  introduction  of  Caryatides  at  the,  neither  intrusive  nor 
disagreeable,  59;  architect  of  its  admirable  facade,  1G3,  note; 
a  splendid  design  and  an  honour  to  the  French  capital,  ib. 

Lowry  and  Moses,  their  talents  as  engravers,  noticed,  226, 
note. 

Lunghi,  Onorio,  made  designs  for  the  church  of  St.  Carlo,  in  the 
Corso,  at  Rome,  3S6,  note. — See  Cortona. 

Luxemburgh  Palace,  at  Paris,  architect  of  the,  257,  note. 

Luxuries  of  life,  architecture  has  a  considerable  share  in  the,  71. 

Lycurgus,  his  laws  respecting  building,  118,  119. 

Lysicrates,  the  Choragic  monument  of,  or  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes, an  example  of  richness  in  architecture,  10 ;  a  speci- 
men of  the  Corinthian  order  in  the  genuine  Greek  taste,  51; 
admeasurement  of,  52 ;  observations  on  the  plate  of,  66. 


M. 


Maderno,  Carlo,  architect  of  the  facade  of  Santa  Susanna  at 
Rome,  325,  note;  changed  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  from  a 
Greek  into  a  Latin  cross,  ib. ;  besides  other  works,  about 
that  fabric  which  did  him  no  credit,  ib. ;  Forsyth's  remarks  on 
his  operations  at  St.  Peter's,  ib. ;  the  foot  which  lie  added 
to  the  cross  executed  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  ib., 
326. 

Magnitude,  extraordinary,  in  architecture,  a  vicious  excess,  6. — 
See  Strength. 
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Mallet,  Sir  C,  55. 

Mansard,  Francois,  the  Minims  near  the  Place  Royale  at  Paris, 
his  last  work,  273,  note;  architect  of  the  church  Des  Feuillans, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  316,  note;  the  first  contriver  of  the 
khb  roof,  still  called  the  "  Mansard  roof,"  ib. ;  made  designs 
for  the  Louvre,  but  the  minister  Colbert  wishing  to  bind  him 
not  to  make  any  alterations  in  his  plans,  Mansard  refused  to 
engage  in  the  work,  ib. ;  other  works  executed  by  him,  ib. 

Mansion-House,  London,  defect  in  the  frieze  and  cornice  of,  209. 

Manufactures  promoted  by  architecture,  73. 

Maratta,  Carlo,  a  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  94,  note ;  never 
satisfied  with  his  forms  and  drapery,  ib. ;  his  talent  never  rose 
above  mediocrity,  yet  he  was  very  popular  in  his  time,  ib. ; 
nick-named  Carluccio  delta  Madonna,  from  his  fondness  fox- 
painting  Madonnas,  ib. 

Marble,  not  employed  in  Grecian  buildings,  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  21 ;  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  description 
of  the  palaces  of  Alcinous  and  Menelaus,  ib. 

Marchione,  built  the  Cappella  del  Presepio  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  373,  note. 

Marino,  in  Ireland,  a  beautiful  casine  at,  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  xlv. 

Mary-la-bonne,  several  designs  for  a  new  church  at,  made  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  xliv;  description  of  the  most  admired 
plan,  ib. ;  a  design  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  ill-adapted  to  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  ib. ;  to  be  regretted,  that  as 
a  work  of  art  it  was  never  carried  into  execution,  ib. 

Mason,  Mr.,  author  of  the  "  English  Garden,"  supposed  to  have 
written  the  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  xvi, 
note. 

Mathematics,  a  knowledge  of,  very  necessary  to  the  architect,  93 ; 
too  much  neglected  by  the  English  artists  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  consequence  of  this,  ib.,  note. 

Mazarin. — See  College  des  quatre  Nations,  274,  note. 

Mechanics,  a  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  architect,  93. 

mesoamai,  or  intercolumniations,  24. 

3  2 
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Metopes. — See  the  different  Orders  of  Architecture. 
Explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Mezzanine,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Michael  Angelo,  saying  of,  respecting  imitators,  1 26 ;  his  boast 
of  suspending  the  Pantheon  in  the  air  accomplished,  129 ;  ad- 
mired the  designs  of  Bramante  for  St.  Peter's,  and  conformed 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  original  intention  in  carrying  on  the 
works,  290;  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Bramante,  291, 
note. 

Milbank,  Sir  Ralph,  his  son  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  William  Chambers,  xlviii. 

Milbourn,  Lord,  a  mansion  in  Piccadilly  built  for,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xliii. 

Military  Architecture. — See  Belidor. 

Milizia's  Lives  of  the  Architects,  cited  145,  note,  156,  note,  289, 
290,  note,  341,  note. 

Milton  Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire,  additions  to  and  alterations  in, 
made  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  xliv. 

Minerva,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  at  Syracuse,  41 ;  at 
Sunium,  41,  42. 

Polias,  height  of  columns,  &c.  in  the  temple  of,  48 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  plate  of,  65. 

Minims,  the,  near  the  Place  Royale  Paris,  architect  of,  273,  note. 

Minute,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Minyas,  treasury  of,  19. 

Modillion,  explanation  of  the  term,  417. 

Module,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 

Moller's,  G.,  "  Denkmaehler  der  Deutschen  Baukunst,"  cited 
332,  note ;  and  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
student,  333,  note. 

Molten  Sea,  the,  244,  note. 

Monopoly,  the,  that  till  lately  existed  in  the  publication  of  archi- 
tectural works,  prevented  the  re-printing  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  work,  xxi,  xxii ;  no  less  disadvantageous  to  the  art,  than 
injurious  to  the  artists  who  permitted  its  existence,  xxii,  xxiii. 

Monopteral,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 
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Montano,  G.  B.,  Architettura  di,  220,  note. 

Morris's  "  Lectures  on  Architecture",  78,  note,  cited  355,  note. 

Moses,  Mr.,  his  talents  as  an  engraver  noticed,  226,  note. 

Mouldings,  eight  regular  ones  described,  138,  note;  of  the  situa- 
tions which  they  should  and  should  not  occupy,  1 39,  note ;  in- 
ventors of,  intended  to  express  something  by  their  forms,  140; 
all  sense  in  the  application  of  appropriate  forms  in,  extinct, 
141,  note;  he  who  can  produce  the  newest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary moulding  in  profiling  an  order,  accounted  the  greatest 
genius,  ib. ;  various  manners  of  describing  the  outline  of,  ib. ; 
recourse  had  to  artifice  in  producing  projections,  142;  an  as- 
semblage of  essential  parts  and  mouldings  a  profile,  143.  See 
Profile. — On  the  ornaments  for  mouldings,  145 — 148.  See 
Ornaments. — Two  methods  used  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  mouldings,  167. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Bed  Mouldings",  409 ;  of  the 
term  "  Mouldings,"  418. 

Mouth. — See  Cavetto. 

Mutule. — See  Modillion. 

Mycen;e,  ancient,  its  walls  described  by  Euripides,  18,  note. 


N. 

Naked,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 

Naos,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 

Nature,  the  creative  power  of,  the  model  imitated  in  architecture, 
3. 

Nero,  his  palace  compared  to  a  town,  121  ;  burnt  Rome  that  he 
might  rebuild  it  with  greater  regularity  and  magnificence,  122. 

Nerva,  considerable  public  works  erected  in  his  reign,  122. 

Neve's  "  City  and  Countrey  Purchaser  and  Builder's  Duty",  va- 
rious editions  of,  77,  note,  131,  note. 

New  Churches,  and  other  public  buildings  in  London,  a  proof 
that  our  better  acquaintance  with  Grecian  Architecture  has 
not  improved  our  style,  136,  note. 

Newel,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 
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NiCHES  and  Statues:  the  ancients  ornamented  their  public  build- 
ings profusely  with  statues,  370;  this  practice  continued  by 
the  moderns,  ib. ;  sometimes  the  statues  are  detached  and 
placed  on  pedestals,  and  sometimes  in  niches,  ib. ;  niches  of 
various  sorts  and  forms  depending  on  the  characters  of  the 
statues,  ib.,  371 ;  those  intended  for  busts,  371 ;  manner  of 
decorating  high  niches,  ib. ;  when  intermixed  with  win- 
dows, ib. 

The  size  of  the  statue  to  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
niche,  372,  373;  the  statues  generally  raised  on  a  plinth,  373: 
opinions  of  De  Cordemoy  and  Le  Clerc  respecting  the  placing 
of  statues,  374 ;  these  controverted,  ib. ;  the  character  of  the 
statue  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  architecture  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  374,  375;  niches  designed  for  statues 
should  have  no  ornaments  within  them,  375;  an  excess  of  de- 
coration round  them  to  be  avoided,  ib. ;  the  depth  of  the  niche 
to  be  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  statue,  ib. 

Remarks  on  the  profiles  for  niches,  &c.  384 — 387. 
Explanation  of  the  term  "  Niche,"  418. 

Nimrod,  three  cities  built  by,  in  Chaldea,  14. 

Nineveh,  by  whom  founded,  14;  so  large  that  there  were  more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  in  it  who  could  not  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  and  also  much  cattle, 
108,  note. 

Norman  Architecture. — See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Nutshells. — See  oikiaia. 


O. 


Obelisk,  explanation  of  the  term,  418. 

Octastvle,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

Ogee,  or  Ogive,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

"oikiaia,  or  Nutshells,"  by  Jose  Mac  Packe  (Mr.  J.  Peacock),  cited 

99,  note;  some  useful  formula;  for  the  regular  distribution  of 

piers  to  be  found  in,  355,  note. 
Olive  Leaves  form  the  enrichment  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  224. 
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Optics,  a  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  the  architect,  93. 

Order,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

Order  and  harmony  considered  as  qualities  in  architecture,  9. — 
See  Harmony. 

Orders  of  Architecture.  Of  the  parts  which  compose  them, 
and  of  their  properties,  application,  and  enrichments,  137 — 
149;  the  essential  parts,  137;  these  the  only  ones  employed 
in  the  first  stone  buildings,  ib. ;  of  the  eight  regular  mould- 
ings, 138 — 141 ;  various  manners  of  describing  the  contour 
or  outline  of  mouldings,  ib. ;  description  of  a  profile,  143;  on 
the  ornaments  employed  to  decorate  a  profile,  144 ;  Scamozzi's 
directions  respecting  ornaments,  145;  variety  in  ornaments 
not  to  be  carried  to  excess,  ib. ;  directions  respecting  the  or- 
naments for  mouldings,  145 — 148. — See  the  different  Or- 
ders. 

Orders  of  Architecture  in  generae:  different  modes  of  build- 
ing imitated  from  the  primitive  huts,  1 50 ;  three  Greek  and 
two  Latin  orders,  ib. ;  Vitruvius's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
former,  151 — 153;  the  ingenuity  of  man  not  able  to  produce 
a  sixth  order,  153;  the  substitution  of  new  ornaments,  and 
the  suppression  of  parts  of  the  ancient  orders  deprecated,  154; 
component  parts  of  an  order,  ib. ;  proportions  of  the  orders 
founded  on  those  of  the  human  body,  159;  on  the  height  of 
columns  in  the  different  orders,  1 63  ;  height  of  the  entablature, 
164 — 166;  the  parts  of,  166;  of  the  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  of  the  mouldings,  167;  on  the  form  of 
columns,  and  on  diminishing  them,  168 — 176. 

Application  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  264,  265. — See 
the  different  Orders. 

Orders  above  Orders  :  the  strongest  should  be  placed  lower- 
most, 293 ;  this  rule  not  always  adhered  to,  ib. ;  no  instance 
of,  anterior  to  the  Roman  theatres,  ib.,  note ;  the  upper  range 
of  Corinthian  columns  in  the  temple  of  Tegea  added  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  ib. ;  most  authors  place  the  composite 
above  the  Corinthian,  293,  294;  examples  where  the  same 
order  is  repeated,  294 ;  others  where  an  intermediate  order  is 
admitted,  ib. ;  axis  of  all  the  columns  should  correspond,  ib., 
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295 ;  where  columns  are  detached,  they  should  be  placed  ex- 
actly over  each  other,  295 ;  Vitruvius's  directions  respecting, 
295,  296 ;  modern  practice  respecting,  to  be  found  in  BlondePs 
"  Cours  d'  Architecture",  296 ;  Scamozzi's  rule,  297 ;  objec- 
tions to,  answered,  298. 

Few  examples  in  England  of  more  than  two  stories  of  co- 
lumns in  the  same  aspect,  298  ;  three  and  sometimes  more,  fre- 
quent in  different  parts  of  Europe,  ib. ;  examples  at  the  Carita 
in  Venice,  the  Farnese  Palace  in  Rome,  and  the  Cortile  of  the 
Pitti  at  Florence,  ib. ;  the  practice  deprecated,  ib. ;  the  author's 
observations  on  his  own  designs,  299 ;  practice  of  Palladio 
and  Scamozzi,  300,  301 ;  on  pedestals  and  balustrades,  302, 
303 ;  reduction  of  the  entablature  in  the  Doric  arch  above  the 
Tuscan,  303,  30+ ;  of  the  Ionic,  Composite  and  Corinthian 
entablatures,  304. 

Oriental  Architecture,  uniformity  of  taste  in  the  ornamental 
style  of,  13;  the  origin  of  Egyptian  Architecture,  15;  not 
devoid  of  beauty,  ib. :  see  Egyptian  Architecture:  the 
houses  not  confined  to  a  single  story,  27 ;  terraces  on  the  tops 
of  houses  general,  28. 

Oriental  Gardening,  notice  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  Disser- 
tation on,  xv,  note ;  his  object  to  prove  that  our  national  taste 
in  ornamental  gardening  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
ib. ;  appeared  immediately  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son's "  English  Garden,"  xvi,  note ;  invidious  attack  upon  Sir 
William  Chambers  in  consequence,  ib. ;  the  strange  devices 
in  his  "  Essay"  much  ridiculed,  ib. ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  "  He- 
roic Epistle"  attributed  to  Mr.  Mason,  ib. ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  "  Heroic  Postscript  to  the  Public,"  ib. ;  and 
these  two  pieces  were  answered  by  "  A  Familiar  Epistle  to 
the  Author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle,"  xvii,  note;  Mr.  Brown  se- 
verely satirized  in  the  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening, 
xliii. 

Orlandini,  F.  P.  A.,  "  Abecedario  Pittorico",  cited  221,  note. 

Orlo,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

Ornamental  Gardening,  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  Turk- 
ish Architecture  in,  in  certain  locales,  defended,  xiv,  note ;  our 
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national  taste  in,  considered  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, xv,  note;  the  English  gardens  differ  very  little  from 
common  fields,  xv ;  too  little  variety  and  great  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  manner  of  laying  them  out,  ib. ;  appear  rather 
the  offspring  of  chance  than  design,  ib. ;  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers's opinions  and  practice  in,  ridiculed  in  the  "  Heroic 
Epistle"  attributed  to  Mr.  Mason,  xvi,  note;  opening  lines  of 
the  Epistle,  101,  note;  the  cause  of  English  gardeners  and 
gardening  amply  revenged  in  this  poem,  xvi,  note. — See  Cham- 
bers, Sir  William,  Chinese  Gardening,  Kew  Gardens, 
and  Oriental  Gardening. 

Ornaments,  directions  respecting,  144,  145;  variety  in,  not  to  be 
carried  to  excess,  ib. ;  of  mouldings,  ib.,  146;  of  friezes,  146: 
ornaments  for  mouldings  should  be  cut  into  the  solid,  147; 
wonderful  effect  of  this  in  a  capital  at  Tivoli,  ib.,  note ;  method 
of  the  ancient  sculptors  in  the  execution  of  ornaments,  147, 
148;  directions  how  to  finish  ornaments  when  near  and  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  observer,  148,  149. — See  the  differ- 
ent Orders  of  Architecture. 

Osymandyas,  tomb  of,  54,  244,  245. 

oTAor,  or  brazen  threshold,  25. 

Ovid,  Met.,  cited  21,  note. 

Ovolo,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

Ovum. — See  Ovolo. 


Padiglione. — See  Chimney-Pieces. 

P^estum,  admeasurement  of  the  Hypaethral  temple  at,  41,  42;  of 
the  Enneastyle  temple,  ib. ;  of  the  Hexastyle  temple,  ib. ;  ob- 
servations on  the  plate  of,  64 ;  comparative  table  of  the  sup- 
ports and  weights  in  the  pseudo-dipteral  temple  at,  160. 

Paine,  Mr.  James,  Sen.,  chaste  and  superior  style  of,  as  an  archi- 
tect, xlix. 

Painted  Ceilings. — See  Ceilings. 

Painting  assisted  by  architecture,  75. 
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Palace,  magnificent,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  251,  and  note  ;  if  it 
had  been  executed  would  have  surpassetl  all  the  other  palaces 
in  Europe,  251,  note. 

Palais  Royal,  at  Paris,  architect  of  the,  274,  note. 

Palestine,  early  establishment  of  towns  in,  14. 

Palladio,  Andrea ;  Sir  William  Chambers's  style  formed  on  that 
of  this  celebrated  architect  as  well  as  of  Sanmichele,  xvii ; 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  his  art  of  brick,  76,  note  ;  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  English  translation  of  his  works,  78, 
1 30,  note ;  England  indebted  to,  for  the  formation  of  a  school 
which  has  done  it  honour,  161,  note;  names  enrolled  in  the 
school  of,  162,  note;  church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Venice  and 
the  Villa  Copra  at  Vicenza,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works,  ib. ;  of  an  amiable  character,  ib. ;  furnished  the  plates 
for  Barbara's  translation  of  Vitruvius,  ib. ;  styled  the  Newton 
of  architecture,  ib. ;  curious  circumstances  under  which  his 
works  were  published,  ib. ;  a  copy  of  his  "  Architecture," 
with  MS.  notes  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  library  of  Worcester 
College,  234,  note  ;  his  apology  for  the  bizarrerie  of  the  small 
temple  at  Trevi,  220,  note  ;  his  style  as  a  restorer  of  the  Ro- 
man Architecture  correct  and  elegant,  334. 

,  Architettura  di,  cited  346,  note. 

Palm-tree,  origin  of  the  use  of  its  leaf  in  the  capitals  of  the  Egyp- 
tian columns,  15,  note;  columns  made  to  imitate,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  109. 

Pandroseum,  59. 

Pandrosus,  daughters  of,  copied  and  applied  to  a  Christian 
church,  249,  note. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  comparative  table  of  weights  and  supports 
in,  160,  note. 

Papwortii,  Mr.  J.  B.,  his  answer  to  Anthony  Pasquin's  malig- 
nant critique  on  Sir  William  Chambers's  buildings  at  Somer- 
set House,  xxiv — xxvii ;  diis  reply  does  as  much  honour  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  of  this  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent architect,  xxiii. 

Parapet,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 

Parastat.e,  explanation  of  the  term,  419. 
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Parthenon,  the  intercolumniations  of  the,  applied  to  an  English 
edifice,  xxx  ;  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  parts  added  to  the 
beauty  of  its  general  form  and  proportions  must  have  produced 
in  it,  when  entire,  an  almost  magical  effect,  ib. ;  a  building 
modelled  after  the,  not  suited  to  an  English  climate,  and  why, 
xxxi;  an  example  of  simplicity  in  architecture,  10;  great 
merit  of  its  metopes  and  pediment,  1 1 ;  admeasurement  of,  41, 
42 ;  Mr.  CockerelPs  discovery  respecting  the  columns  of,  43, 
and  note ;  inclination  of  its  roof,  60 ;  observations  on  the  plate 
of,  with  some  additional  particulars  not  in  Stuart's  "  Athens", 
63;  architect  and  sculptor  of,  ib. ;  comparative  dimensions  of, 
and  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  115,  note;  cost  of  erecting 
the  Parthenon,  119,  note;  comparative  table  of  the  supports 
and  weights  in,  160,  note. 

Pasquin,  Anthony,  a  name  assumed  by  an  engraver  of  the  name 
of  Williams,  his  malignant  critique  upon  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers's buildings  at  Somerset  House,  xvii — xxiii,  note;  re- 
marks on  by  the  Editor  of  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  xxiii, 
xxiv ;  the  critique  answered  by  Mr.  Papworth,  xxv — xxvii, 
note. 

Patte,  M.,  "  Memoires  sur  les  Objets  les  plus  importants  d'  Archi- 
tecture", worthy  a  place  in  every  architect's  library,  132,  note. 

Pausanias,  cited  9,  note,  16,  note,  17,  note,  19,  note,  21.  34, 
note,  51,  note,  57,  and  note,  58.  108,  note,   117,  note. 

Peacock,  Mr.  James,  author  of  oikiaia,  tribute  to  his  memory,  99, 
note. 

Pedestals,  considered  by  most  writers  as  a  necessary  part  of  an 
order,  255 ;  but  treated  by  Sir  William  Chambers  as  a  sepa- 
rate body,  ib. ;  derivation  of  the  word  "  Pedestal",  ib.,  note ; 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  base,  the  dye,  and  the  cornice, 
256 ;  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Composite,  and  Corinthian,  ib. ;  advantages  of,  in  interior  de- 
corations, 257 ;  sometimes  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
situation  of  the  building,  ib. ;  height  they  should  bear  to  that 
of  the  columns  they  support,  258 ;  ancient  and  modern  practice 
respecting,  ib.,  259;  divisions  of  the  pedestal,  259,  260. 

Table  shewing  the  height  of  pedestals  in  antique  and  mo- 
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deru  works,  in  minutes,  each  =  f0  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  260,  note;  plan  of  the  dye,  260;  practice  of  ornament- 
ing dyes  with  projecting  tablets  should  be  avoided,  261  ;  on 
the  application  of  pedestals,  261,  262;  the  base  and  cornice, 
262  ;  folly  of  employing  triangular,  circular,  or  polygonal  pe- 
destals, 263. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Pedestal",  4 19. 
Pediments,  consist  of  a  horizontal  cornice,  with  plinths  or  pedes- 
tals at  each  end  and  on  its  summit,  310 ;  origin  of  pediments, 
ib. ;  among  the  ancients  there  were  triangular  and  circular 
pediments,  ib. ;  their  uses,  310,  311;  should  never  be  em- 
ployed but  to  terminate  the  whole  composition,  311 :  examples 
of  the  contrary  practice,  ib. ;  Apaturius  the  painter  repre- 
hended for  representing  an  absurdity  of  this  kind,  ib.,  and 
note;  two  or  three  pediments  should  never  be  placed  one 
within  another,  312;  should  never  be  applied  on  circular 
bodies,  ib. ;  objected  to  in  interior  decorations,  ib. ;  the  objec- 
tions answered,  313. 

Few  pediments  introduced  into  their  buildings  by  the  an- 
cients, 314  ;  in  modern  practice  they  frequently  consist  of  no- 
thing else,  ib. ;  improper  to  retrench  or  intermit  the  horizon- 
tal entablature  of,  315 ;  the  making  of  several  breaks  in,  equally 
improper,  ib. ;  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting, 
315,  316;  the  best  method  of  arrangement  for  the  cornices, 
316;  triangular  and  round  pediments  only  used  in  regular 
architecture,  ib.,  317;  the  introduction  of  different  sized  pedi- 
ments in  the  same  composition  avoided  by  the  ancients,  317; 
their  proportion  depends  upon  their  size,  318,  319;  the  tym- 
pan,  how  placed,  319  ;  determines  the  height  of  the  acroters, 
ib. ;  when  there  is  no  balustrade,  the  acroters  should  be  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  expose  to  view  the  whole  statue  or  vase, 
or  other  ornaments,  320;  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  height  of  a  pediment,  ib.,  note. 

Explanation  of  die  term  "  Pediment",  419. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  a  patron  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  xliv. — 

See  Wilton. 
Penmanship,  a  knowledge  of,  essential  to  an  architect,  87. 
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Peripteral,  explanation  of  the  term,  420. 

Peristyles,  or  colonnades,  when  composed  of  more  than  one  row 
of  columns,  should  be  continued  as  much  as  possible  in 
straight  lines,  275;  bad  effect  of  the  contrary  practice,  ib. 

Peristylium,  explanation  of  the  term,  420. 

Perrault,  Claude,  one  of  the  greatest  architects  France  ever  pro- 
duced, 163,  note;  bred  a  physician,  but  exhibited  an  early 
taste  for  the  arts,  ib.;  the  admirable  facade  of  the  Louvre,  his 
most  celebrated  work,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  to  be  one  of  the 
most  august  monuments  of  architecture  in  the  world,  ib. ;  a 
splendid  design  and  an  honour  to  the  French  capital,  ib.  ; 
translated  Vitruvius  into  French,  and  illustrated  it  with  notes 
and  plates,  ib. ;  the  best  edition  of  this  work,  ib. 

His  "  Ordonnance  des  cinq  Especes  de  Colonnes  selon  les 
Anciens",  163,  note,  cited  173,  note,  260,  note  ;  observations 
on  diminishing  columns,  173,  174;  a  note  from  his  translation 
of  Vitruvius,  cited  212,  note;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  opinion 
of,  307,  note. 

Perrot,  N.  (Sieur  D'Ablancourt),  notice  of,  117,  note;  celebrated 
for  his  translations  of  classic  authors,  ib. 

Persian  Court,  account  of  Inigo  Jones's  magnificent  design  for, 
at  Whitehall,  251. 

Persians  and  Caryatides. — See  Caryatides. 

Perspective,  great  use  of,  to  an  architect,  94. 

Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  one  of  the  many  architects  employed  on  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  288,  note,  389,  note ;  lies  by  the  side  of 
the  divine  Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  in  the  Pantheon,  288,  note ; 
both  an  architect  and  a  painter,  389,  note. 

Petersham,  Lord  Harrington's  house  at,  designed  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, 330,  note. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  admeasurement  of  the  portico  of,  41,  42;  ob- 
servations on  the  plate  of,  64. 

Piccadilly,  a  mansion  for  Lord  Milbourn  in,  built  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xliii. 

Piers  ;  see  Gates  :  explanation  of  the  term,  420. 

Pilasters,  a  Roman  invention,  230;  substituted  for  the  Greek 
antae,  ib. ;  differ  from  columns  only  in  being  square,  ib. ;  are 
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distinguished  by  the  names  of  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Compo- 
site, and  Corinthian,  230 ;  may  be  employed  on  many  occasions 
with  great  propriety,  and  in  some  instances  are  preferable  to 
columns,  ib.,  231 ;  Father  Laugier's  objections  to  pilasters, 
231 ;  answered,  231—235. 

Instances,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their  being  dimi- 
nished when  accompanying  columns,  232;  necessary-  at  the 
angles  of  all  buildings,  both  for  solidity  and  beauty,  233,  234; 
reasons  for  rejecting  detached  pilasters,  235;  engaged  pilas- 
ters employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls,  &c.  to  save  room, 
ib. ;  also  used  in  exterior  decorations,  either  alone  or  with  co- 
lumns, ib.,  236. 

On  the  projection  of  pilasters  when  used  alone,  236 ;  when 
placed  behind  columns  and  very  near  them,  237 ;  and  when 
far  behind  them,  ib. ;  pilasters  sometimes  executed  without 
any  diminution,  ib. ;  diminished  ones  preferable,  and  why. 
238 ;  the  shafts  of  pilasters  sometimes  adorned  with  flutings, 
239 ;  die  capitals  of  Tuscan  or  Doric  pilasters  profiled  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  respective  columns,  240;  on  the 
management  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals, 
ib.,  241. 

The  employing  half  or  other  parts  of  pilasters  that  meet, 
should  be  avoided,  242 ;  and  the  same  of  columns,  ib. 
Explanation  of  the  term  "  Pilaster",  420. 

Pillar,  explanation  of  the  term,  420. —  See  Columns. 

Pindar.  Catm.  cited  32,  note. 

Pintelli,  Baccio,  notice  of,  254,  note. 

Piranesi,  G.  B.,  notice  of,  with  a  list  of  his  works,  91,  note;  knew 
little  of  construction  or  calculation,  92. 

Pisa,  Campanile  at,  why  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, 7. 

I'ianteek. — See  Soffit. 

Platband,  explanation  of  the  term,  420. 

Plato,  cited  16,  note,  34,  note. 

Plinth,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Pliny,  cited  16,  note,  18,  note,  21,  note,  57,  note,  108,  note,  117, 
note,  120,  121,  note,  245,  note. 
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Plutarch,  Symposiac,  cited  15,  note,  55,  note. 
In  vita  Artaxerx.,  58,  note. 
Agis  et  Cleomen.,  61,  note. 
In  Peric,  116,  note,  119,  note. 

Polygonal  shafts,  instances  of,  in  Egyptian  temples,  39,  note ;  the 
roof  of  the  temple  at  Eluthias  supported  upon  polygonal  co- 
lumns of  sixteen  sides,  40,  note. 

Ponzio,  Flaminio,  built  the  sacristy  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome,  373,  note. 

Portfolio  artists,  who  so  styled,  92. 

Portico. — See  Arcades.     Explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Posi,  Paolo,  architect  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chapels  in 
Rome,  217,  note. 

Posticum,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Potter's  ArcliEeologia  Graeca,  cited  26. 

Pottery,  great  improvement  in  the  designs  for,  75,  note. 

Price,  Mr.  U.,  observations  on  the  Sibyl's  temple,  284,  note. 

Price's  British  Carpenter,  best  edition  of,  131,  note. 

Principles  of  design  in  architecture,  cited  22.  24.  29. 

Problem  of  Sansovino,  201,  note. 

Probus  in  Vita  Virg.,  cited  58. 

Projtus,  walls  of  Tiryns  built  by,  19,  and  note. 

Profile,  an  assemblage  of  essential  parts  and  mouldings,  143; 
there  should  be  a  predominant  member  in  every  profile,  ib. ; 
on  the  ornaments  for,  144.- — See  the  different  Orders. 

Profiles  for  doors,  windows,  niches,  chimney-pieces,  &c,  remarks 
on,  384—387. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Profile",  421. 

Proportion,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of,  necessary  to 
the  architect,  96;  remarks  on,  159 — 161,  note;  on  the  appro- 
priation of  particular  proportions  to  the  columns  of  the  parti- 
cular orders,  293,  note ;  the  origin  of  many  proportions,  and 
of  the  pleasure  excited  at  the  sight  of  them,  331;  compared 
with  musical  notes,  334 ;  and  their  effect  with  the  operation  of 
sounds,  335. 

Propyljea,  inclination  of  the  roof  of,  60. 

Prostyle,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 
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Pseudodipteral,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Pulvinated,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Purait,  or  Puraitus,  19,  note. 

Pycnostyle,  interval  of  the,  266 ;  derivation  of,  ib.,  note ;  expla- 
nation of  the  term,  421. 

Pyramid,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 

Pythius,  his  statement  of  requisites  for  an  architect,  85 ;  built  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Priene,  ib.,  note. 


Q. 

Quarter-Round. — See  Ovolo  and  Echinus. 

Quincy,  Q.,  "  de  F Architecture  Egyptienne",  &c,    an    elegant 

work,  51,  note. 
Quintus,  Curtius,  cited  108,  note. 
Quoins,  explanation  of  the  term,  421. 


R. 


Raffaelle,  cause  of  his  superiority  as  an  artist,  126;  brought  to 
Rome  by  his  cousin  Bramante,  and  instructed  by  him  in  ar- 
chitecture, 291,  note;  who  procured  employment  for  him  in 
the  Vatican,  ib. ;  in  gratitude  for  this,  Raffaelle  placed  Bra- 
mante's  portrait  in  the  School  of  Athens,  ib. 

Raixaldi,  Carlo,  built  St.  Mary's  in  Campitelli  at  Rome,  312,  and 
note;  endeavoured  to  calm  the  fears  excited  through  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Campanile  at  St.  Peter's,  erected  by  Bernini, 
but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  pulled  down,  ib. ;  gave  four  de- 
signs and  models  for  decorating  the  piazza  in  front  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, ib. ;  the  chief  works  of  this  architect  at  Rome,  ib. 

Girolamo,  designed  the  altar  of  the  Cappella  Paolina 

in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  373,  note. 

Raphael. — See  Raffaelle. 

Ri:dentore,  celebrated  church  of  the,  at  Venice,  on  what  occasion 
built,  286,  287,  note. 
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Reglet.- — See  List. 

Regula. — See  List. 

Reticulated  Work,  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 

Reveley's,  Mr.  W.,  observations  on  Sir  William  Chambers's  re- 
marks on  Grecian  Architecture,  114 — 116,  note. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  how  his  fondness  for  the  art  was  first  ex- 
cited, 89,  note;  his  defence  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  ib. ;  his 
opinion  of  the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  Blenheim,  and  Castle 
Howard,  307,  note ;  his  discourses  on  painting,  cited  90,  note, 
307,  note. 

Richmond  Gardens,  invidious  suggestion  as  to  a  supposed  inten- 
tion of  Sir  William  Chambers  respecting,  xvi,  note ;  laid  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Kent,  xli. 

Richness  and  Simplicity,  as  qualities  in  architecture,  considered, 
10;  see  Decoration  :  example  of  richness,  ib. ;  of  simplicity, 
ib. 

Ring,  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  of  the  Office  of  Works  in  1 775,  his  plans  for  the 
public  buildings  at  Somerset  House  noticed,  xlv ;  these  super- 
seded, on  his  demise,  by  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, xlvi. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  a  daughter  of  his  married  to  Sir  William 
Chambers's  only  son,  xlviii. 

Roehampton,  the  Earl  of  Besborough's  villa  at,  built  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xliii ;  the  portico  singularly  correct  and  ele- 
gant, ib. 

Roman  Architecture  contrasted  with  that  of  Greece,  119,  120; 
our  knowledge  of  the  ornamental  part  of  architecture  should 
be  collected  from  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  in  Italy, 
France,  &c.  120. 

The  Romans  began  early  to  cultivate  architecture,  121 ; 
Julius  Caesar  passionately  fond  of  the  art,  ib. ;  Augustus's  en- 
couragement of  it,  ib.,  122;  Caligula  and  Nero  splendid  in 
their  buildings,  122 ;  the  latter  burnt  Rome  that  he  might  re- 
build it  with  greater  regularity  and  magnificence,  ib. ;  im- 
provements at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  Nerva,  ib. ;  great  public  works  by  Ves- 
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pasian,  122,  123  ;  Rome  adorned  with  many  new  structures  by 
Titus  and  Domitian,  123;  Trajan,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
architect,  Apollodorus,  executed  many  considerable  works, 
ib. ;  Adrian  embellished  the  Roman  empire  with  splendid  and 
beautiful  structures,  1 24 ;  a  great  part  of  Rome  re-edified  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  ib.,  125. 

Architecture  flourished  among  the  Romans  till  Constantine 
removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  125;  the  Roman 
remains  form  a  complete  system  of  decorative  architecture,  ib.; 
had  its  rise,  perfection,  and  decline,  127 ;  few  great  architects 
at  Rome,  ib. ;  does  not  display  much  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion, 128 ;  origin  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  or  Composite 
orders,  153. — See  Tuscan  and  Composite  Order. 

Palladio's  style  as  a  restorer  of  the  ancient  Roman  Archi- 
tecture correct  and  elegant,  333. 
RoMAH  order  of  architecture  ;  see  Composite:  explanation  of  the 

term,  422. 
Rome,  ancient,  its  ruins  the  support  of  the  modern  city,  75. — See 

Roman  Architecture. 
Rondelet,  M.,  his  "  Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  l'Art  de 
Batir",  worthy  a  place  in  every  architect's  library,  132,  note. 
Roof  of  the  Greek  temple,  its  inclined  sides  formed  what  is  termed 
a  pediment,  59 ;  the  angle  at  which  a  roof  should  be  inclined 
to  the  horizon  depends  upon  the  climate,  ib. ;  greatly  inclined 
roof  necessary  in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  ib. ;  in  hot 
countries  the  houses  are  covered  with  terraced  roofs,  ib. ;  low 
elevation  of  the  pediment  in  Grecian  temples  accounted  for, 
60  ;  inclination  of  a  roof  for  the  latitude  of  Athens,  ib. ;  of  the 
temples  of  Erechtheus,  Theseus,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  ib. ;  some  Roman  examples,  ib. 

Mansard  the  first  contriver  of  the  kirb-roof,  315,  note; 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Mansard-roof,  ib. — See  Derrand, 
Mansard. 
Rooms,  the  proportions  of,  depend  on  their  use  and  actual  dimen- 
sions, 390 ;  the  heights  of,  depend  upon  their  figure,  ib. ;  not 
possible  always  to  observe  the  same  proportions,  391  ;  plan  in 
common  dwelling-houses,  and  in  large  and  magnificent  build- 
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ings,  391 ;  the  distribution  of  the  plan  at  Holkham  possesses 
great  merit,  ib. ;  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  interior 
decoration,  ib. — See  Decoration  and  Holkham. 

The  coldness  of  the  English  climate,  and  the  frugality  of 
builders,  strong  objections  to  high  rooms,  392 ;  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartments  not  more  than  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  eighteen 
feet  high,  ib. ;  this  practice  not  to  be  imitated  where  beauty  or 
»  effect  is  desired,  ib. ;  proportions  of  the  entablature  in  rooms 
of  different  sorts,  ib. 

Circular  rooms  not  much  in  use  in  England,  396 ;  yet  very 
beautiful,  ib. ;  their  height  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  square 
rooms,  ib.;  their  ceilings  may  be  flat,  but  are  handsomer 
when  coved,  ib. ;  when  the  profiles  or  other  parts  of  a  room 
are  gilt,  the  ceilings  must  be  so  too,  397. — See  Ceilings. 

Rose,  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 

Rosellini,  Bernardo,  employed  in  designing  and  executing  a  part 
of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  351,  note. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Sir  William  Chambers  principally  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of,  xlii. 

Rustic,  instances  of  buildings  where  the  different  kinds  of,  are  well 
executed,  182;  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 


Saint  Carlo,  in  the  Corso  at  Rome,  defects  in,  217 ;  architecture 
of,  ib.,  note. 

Saint  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  the  interior  of,  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  230,  note. 

Saint  George's,  Bloomsbury,  critique  on  the  bad  taste  displayed 
in,  262,  note ;  much  to  admire  in  the  detail  of,  ib. ;  built  by 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ib. 

Saint  Gervais,  at  Paris,  architect  of,  273,  note. 

Saint  John's,  Westminster,  Vanbrugh  erroneously  said  to  be  the 
architect  of,  307,  note;  built  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  groom- 
porter,  ib.;  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  absurdity,  ib. 

Saint  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  comparative  dimensions  of,  and  of 

3  s 
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the  Parthenon,  115,  note;  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  Greek 
Prostyle  temple,  116,  note;  bad  effects  of  the  bases  of  the  co- 
lumns, 223. 
Saint  Mary's  in  Campitelli  at  Rome,  architect  of,  312,  note. — See 
Rainaldi. 

Saint  Paul's,  great  constructive  skill  displayed  in,  129. 

Saint  Peter  ad  Vincula,  at  Rome,  architect  of,  254-,  note. 

Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  bad  effect  of  the  statues  placed  on  the 
colonnades  at,  by  Bernini,  95 ;  Bramante  made  the  original 
design  for,  290,  note ;  this  carried  into  execution  as  high  as 
the  entablature  and  the  four  great  arches  for  the  support  of 
the  dome  before  his  death,  ib. ;  his  original  design  carried  on 
by  Michael  Angelo,  but  much  altered  by  the  artists  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  291,  note;  plan  of,  changed  from  a  Greek  into  a 
Latin  cross  by  Carlo  Maderno,  325;  Forsyth's  remark  on, 
ib. ;  the  foot  added  to  the  cross  executed  in  the  most  disgrace- 
ful manner,  ib. 

Saint  Philip's,  Birmingham,  built  by  Mr.  Archer,  315. 

Saint  Romolo,  church  of,  at  Florence,  the  capitals  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  columns,  227,  228. 

Saint  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  church  of,  125,  note. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  and  others,  more  constructive  skill  shewn  in, 
than  in  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  put  together,  1 28,  note. 

Salmasius,  Exerc.  Plin.,  cited  57. 

Salon,  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 

Salvi,  N.,  gave  designs  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano 
at  Rome,  351,  note. 

Sangallo,  Antonio,  a  Florentine  architect,  194,  note;  the  Farnese 
palace  as  high  as  the  great  cornice,  a  noble  monument  of  his 
splendid  talents,  ib. ;  competed  with  Michael  Angelo,  ib. ;  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  ib. ;  and  a  col- 
league of  Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  ib. ;  restored  and  decorated  the 
ceiling  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  373, 
note. 

San  Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Rome,  united  talents  of  celebrated 
architects  displayed  in  the  church  of,  351,  note. 

Sanmichele,  Sir  William  Chambers's  style  formed  on  the  style  of, 
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and  that  of  Palladio,  xvii;  an  artist  whose  designs  can  never 
be  too  much  studied,  334,  note;  his  fancy  and  elegance  in 
combining  civil  and  military  purposes  in  the  same  edifice, 
ib. ;  the  inventor  of  triangular  bastions  in  fortifications,  ib. ; 
the  architect  of  the  Cappella  Pellegrini  at  Verona,  334. 

Sansovino. — See  Tatti. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome ;  number  of  celebrated  archi- 
tects employed  upon  this  church,  373,  note. 

Santa  Susanna,  at  Rome;  architect  of  the  facade  of  this  church, 
325,  note. 

Savot,  L.,  "  L' Architecture  Francoise  des  Batimens  particuliers", 
131,  note. 

Saw,  the,  not  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  22. 

Saxon  Architecture. — See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Scamozzi,  O.  B.,  absurd  proposition  in  his  edition  of  Palladio, 
160,  note;  curious  circumstances  under  which  he  became  the 
editor  of  this  work,  162,  note;  refines  too  much  upon  his 
style,  334. 

Vincenzo,  enumeration  of  the  best  editions,  translations, 

&c.  of  his  works,  130,  note;  succeeded  to  the  chief  employ- 
ments in  Vicenza,  on  the  death  of  Palladio,  145,  note;  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  person  of  the  same  sir- 
name,  who  was  the  editor  of  Palladio's  Buildings,  ib. ;  left  his 
property  to  any  one  of  his  countrymen,  Vicentines,  who 
should  become  the  best  architect  of  his  day,  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  assuming  his  name,  ib. ;  the  patrimony  adjudged  to 
Ottavio  Bertotti,  who  edited  Palladio's  works,  ib. 

"  L'Ideadeh"  Architettura  Universale",  cited  144,  145, 


note,  155.  158.  176.  190,  note,  193.  232,  note,  236,  note, 
239,  note,  297,  note,  319.  329.  346,  347,  note,  377,  378,  note. 
Discorsi  sopra  le  Antichita  de  Roma,  145,  note. 


Scapus. — See  Shaft. 

School  of  Athens,  Bramante's  portrait  put  in  the,  by  Raffaelle, 

291,  note. — See  Lazzari  and  Raffaelle. 
Scotia,  use  of  this  moulding,  141 ;  explanation  of  the  term,  422. 
Sculpture  not  known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Homer  and 
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Hesiod,  22,  note ;  assisted  by  architecture,  75  ;  a  great  part 
of  the  magnificence  of  architecture  owing  to,  370. 

Selinuns,  massive  proportions  in  the  temple  at,  30;  admeasure- 
ment of  the  greater  Hecastyle  temple  at,  41 ;  of  the  Octastyle 
Hypacthral  temple,  ib. 

Skmiramis,  magnificent  architectural  works  attributed  to,  14,  note. 

Serlio,  Sebastian,  editions  of  his  "  Architettura",  130,  note,  166, 
note;  the  first  architect  who  measured  and  published  represen- 
tations of  the  principal  remains  of  Roman  Architecture,  166, 
note. 

"  Architettura"  of,  cited  220.  342. 

Servius,  cited  23,  note,  56,  note. 

Sesouialteral  proportions,  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful 
structures  in  London  built  in,  187,  note;  the  tower  and  spire 
of  Bow  Church  an  example,  ib. 

Shaft,  explanation  of  the  term,  422. — See  Columns. 

Shank,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

Shutters  should  always  be  within  the  apartments,  where  beauty 
is  studied,  364 ;  best  mode  of  constructing,  ib. 

Sibyl's  temple  at  Tivoli,  selected  by  Mr.  Price  as  an  example  of 
beauty,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrine  of  flowing  lines, 
284,  note ;  its  ornamental  details  said  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
be  in  a  corrupt  taste,  ib. ;  this  opinion  controverted  by  Mr. 
Gwilt,  who  considers  the  capital  of  the  temple  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  its  architect,  ib. 

Simplicity  in  architecture,  the  Parthenon  an  instance  of,  10. 

Skulls,  the  roof  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  covered  with,  32,  note; 
used  very  early  as  ornaments  in  building,  ib. 

Socle,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

Soffit,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

SOMERSET  House,  Sir  William  Chambers  appointed  to  conduct 
the  works  at,  xvii,  note ;  necessary  to  remove  the  water-front 
of  old  Somerset  House  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  completion  of 
his  designs,  ib. ;  criticism  on  the  buildings  at,  by  Anthony 
Pasquin,  ib. ;  occupies  a  space  of  five  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
unl  eight  hundred  in  width,  ib. ;  indebted  to  the  pure  design: 
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of  Inigo  Jones,  ib. ;  the  entrance  considered  too  small,  and  the 
arcade  borrowed  from  a  building  at  Turin,  xvii ;  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  King  and  the  basin  criticised,  xviii,  note ;  the 
Caryatides  called  piscatory  monsters,  ib. ;  the  access  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  subterraneous 
rooms  complained  of,  xix,  xx ;  elegance  and  invention  dis- 
played in  the  figures  termed  "  piscatory  monsters"  by  Pas- 
quin,  xxiv,  note ;  the  masks  of  the  river  deities,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
ton, works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  ib. 

The  first  stone  of  Somerset  House  laid  in  1776,  xxv,  note; 
variety  of  soil  upon  which  its  foundations  were  to  be  placed, 
ib. ;  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  required  great  skill  and  sa- 
gacity in  the  architect,  ib. ;  rare  occurrence  of  such  obstacles 
in  a  structure  of  this  extent  and  magnitude,  ib. ;  the  points  of 
contact  almost  innumerable,  and  the  levels  differing  at  every 
point,  ib. ;  difficulty  in  arranging  the  various  offices  for  so 
great  an  establishment,  and  of  combining  them  with  the  gene- 
ral effect,  xxvi,  note ;  one  solitary  instance  of  discontent  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  the  offices,  ib. ;  the  Italian  practice 
of  building  judiciously  selected  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  as 
combining  the  beauties  of  Roman  Architecture  with  that  con- 
venience for  business  and  domestic  comfort  required  in  this 
national  structure,  xxvi,  note ;  its  elegant  simplicity  may  vie 
with  the  noblest  public  building  in  the  metropolis,  ib. ;  its 
exterior  considered  the  perfection  of  masonry,  ib, ;  and  the 
decorative  sculpture  not  equalled  by  that  of  any  great  national 
building,  ib. ;  the  decorations  of  the  interior  no  less  entitled 
to  applause,  ib. ;  the  faults  and  improprieties  in,  stated,  xlvi. 

Designs  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  office  of  works  for  the  public 
buildings  at  Somerset  House,  noticed,  xlv ;  these  superseded, 
on  his  death,  by  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  xlvi ; 
these  executed  in  an  excellent  and  superior  manner,  1. 

Somerset  House,  old,  view  of  the  water-front  of,  234;  the  loss  of 
this  building  to  be  regretted,  371,  note;  the  most  elegant  of 
the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  ib. 

. Weekly  Miscellany  of  Fine  Arts,  &c.,  extract 

from,  xxiii,  note. 
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Somerset  Place,  the  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian  capitals 
there  copied  from  models  executed  at  Rome  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  imitated  from  the  choicest 
antique  originals,  218;  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
308  and  note. 

Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  defect  in  the  frieze  and  cornice  of,  209  ;  ar- 
chitect of,  274,  note. 

Sounds,  the  operation  of,  compared  with  the  effects  of  proportions 
in  architecture,  335. 

Spence,  Mr.,  translated  Atteret  on  Chinese  Gardens  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  xvi,  note. 

Spencer's,  Lord,  house  in  the  Green  Park,  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Vardy,  326  and  note ;  the  three  figures  on  the  pediment  of, 
well  composed  for  the  purpose,  ib. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  the  perusal  of,  made  Cowley  a  poet,  89, 
note. 

Square,  the,  not  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  22. 

Stairs,  in  the  summer  chamber  of  Eglon,  as  mentioned  in  Judges, 
ch.  iii.  v.  20 — 23 — 27 ;  the  word  kaimas,  as  used  by  Homer, 
signifies  either  a  ladder  or  a  staircase,  and  probably  the  latter, 
28. 

2TA0MOI,  or  silver  jambs,  25. 

Statius,  commentary  on,  cited  56 ;  Thebaid,  cited  58. 

Statues  of  gold  and  silver  dogs  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  25:  the 
use  of,  instead  of  columns,  whence  derived,  54 ;  a  prominent 
feature  in  Egyptian  Architecture,  55;  see  Caryatides: 
height  of,  when  placed  upon  a  balustrade,  326;  the  three 
figures  on  the  pediment  of  Lord  Spencer's  house  in  the  Green 
Park,  well  composed  for  the  purpose,  ib. 

Should  never  exceed  the  real  human  size,  when  placed  on 
buildings,  327 ;  this  opinion  controverted,  ib. ;  the  placing  of, 
on  the  outsides  of  buildings  objected  to  altogether,  ib. ;  singu- 
lar reason  for  the  objection,  328;  considered  highly  orna- 
mental to  buildings,  ib. 

Used  profusely  by  the  ancients,  370 ;  the  practice  still  pre- 
served by  the  moderns,  ib. ;  sometimes  detached  and  raised  on 
pedestals,  and  sometimes  placed  in  niches,  ib. — See  Niches. 
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Stereobata. — See  Stylobata. 

Stereotomy,  or  the  art  of  cutting  stone  and  wood. — See  De  la 
Rue,  Desargues,  Frezier. 

Stevens,  Mr.  Edward,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  1. 

Stone,  as  a  material  for  building,  not  likely  to  succeed  to  the  wood 
of  the  hut,  109,  note;  time  required  for  cutting  and  dressing 
it,  ib. ;  on  the  art  of  cutting  stone  and  wood,  see  De  la  Rue, 
Desargues,  and  Frezier. 

Stonehenge,  account  of,  by  Inigo  Jones,  2S3,  note. 

Story  ;  eastern  dwellings  not  confined  within  the  limit  of  a  single 
one,  27 ;  proofs  of  this  in  the  time  of  David  and  Ahaz,  ib. ; 
distinct  traces  of  more  than  two  stories  in  some  Egyptian  re- 
mains, 28 ;  not  too  much  to  contend  for  the  existence  of  one 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  ib. 

Strabo,  cited  14,  note,  17,  note,  19,  note,  20.  23,  note,  27.  107, 
note. 

Strength,  a  requisite  quality  in  architecture,  7;  see  Magnitude: 
and  stability  synonymous  with  fitness  or  adequacy,  8. 

Stuart  and  Revett's  "  Antiquities  of  Athens",  additions  to,  63 — 66. 

— — ,    cited    63—66,    114, 

115,  note. 

Stylobata,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

255,  note. 

Success  not  a  proof  of  talent,  88,  note. 

Suetonius,  cited  121,  note,  122,  note,  294,  note. 

Sunium,  admeasurement  of  a  temple  at,  41,  42. 

Surveyor,  qualifications  of,  by  J.  Gwyn,  78,  note. — See  Archi- 
tect. 

Swelling. — See  Entasis  and  Parthenon. 

Swift's  pun  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  as  Claren- 
cieux  King  at  Arms,  307,  note. 

Syracuse,  admeasurement  of  a  temple  at,  41. 

Systyle,  interval  of  the,  266;  derivation  of,  ib.,  note;  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  423. 
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T. 

Tacitus,  cited  107,  note. 

Tenia,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

Tailloir,  explanation  of  the  term,  4-23. 

Talon,  explanation  of  the  term,  4-23. 

Tatti,  Jacopo,  notice  of,  201,  note. 

Taurus  Statilius,  examples  of  a  repetition  of  orders  in  the  thea- 
tre of,  294. 

Taylor,  Sir  Brook,  chaste  and  superior  style  of,  as  an  architect, 
xlviii ;  originally  intended  for  a  sculptor,  ib. 

,  Sir  Robert,  a  cotemporary  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 

xvii;  how  his  practice  differed  from  that  of  this  architect,  xvii, 
xviii. 

and  Cresy's  "  Antiquities  of  Rome",  character  of,  1 70, 

note. 

Tegea,  temple  at,  the  upper  range  of  Corinthian  over  the  Ionic  co- 
lumns on,  added  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  293, 
note. 

Temple,  Greek,  origin  of,  26. — See  Grecian  Architecture. 

Temples,  origin  of,  according  to  Eusebius,  26  ;  monuments  erected 
to  early  heroes  and  the  burying-places  of  illustrio  s  men,  26,  27. 
Remarks  on  designs  for,  100. 

Terminus,  the  god,  how  represented,  253;  explanation  of  th<. 
term,  423. 

Terms,  sometimes  used  instead  of  Caryatides  or  Persians  to  sup- 
port the  entablatures  of  gates,  monuments,  chimney-pieces, 
&c,  252  ;  their  origin  and  use  among  the  Romans,  ib.,  253 ; 
proper  ornaments  in  gardens  and  fields,  253 ;  recommended 
to  be  used  as  boundaries  to  counties,  ib. 

,  principal,  employed  in  architecture,  explanation  of,  by  J. 

Gwilt,  405. 

Tentyris,  temple  of,  noticed,  37. 

Teos,  temple  of,  50. 

Tetrastyle,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. 

Theatre,  explanation  of  the  term,  423. — See  Amphitheatre. 
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Thebes,  had  been  long  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Homei-,  14. 

Theron,  tomb  of,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Ionic  column  with  a 
Doric  entablature,  50. 

Theseus,  admeasurement  of  the  temple  of,  41,  42;  inclination  of 
its  roof,  60. 

0OAO2,  or  ceiling,  24 ;  supported  by  kiones,  posts,  or  columns,  ib. 

srirKos,  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  explained,  25. 

Thucydides,  cited  35. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  his  seat  at  Knight's  Hill,  how  characterised  by 
Anthony  Pasquin,  xxii,  note. 

Timber,  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple 
up  to  a  very  late  period,  29 ;  employed  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  ib. 

Timber  System,  the,  noticed,  110,  111,  note. 

Tiryns,  the  walls  of,  built  about  1377,  B.  C,  19;  and  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Prcetus,  ib. ;  of  the  description  called 
Cyclopean,  ib.,  note ;  the  assistance  of  seven  Cyclopeans 
called  in,  according  to  Strabo,  ib. ;  these  men  turned  into  the 
buildings  or  towers  themselves,  by  Bryant,  ib. ;  consisted  of 
immense  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  19,  20,  and  note;  Goguet 
considers  it  singular  that  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Strabo,  20 ;  noticed  by  Apollodorus 
and  Strabo,  ib. ;  and  Homer  records  Ti^uvSa  tei^'Wow,  ib. ; 
the  small  portion  of  their  remains  still  exhibits  the  work  and 
arrangement  of  a  very  remote  age,  ib. 

Titus,  his  promotion  of  architecture,  123. 

Tondino. — See  Astragal. 

Torus  explained,  139,  note;  chief  use  of  this  moulding,  140;  ex- 
planation of  the  term,  424. 

Towns,  early  establishment  of,  in  Palestine,  14. 

Trabeation. — See  Entablature. 

Trajan,  executed  several  considerable  architectural  works,  123. 

Travel,  Foreign,  advantages  of,  to  the  architect,  102—104;  the 
last  stage  of  a  regular  education,  103. 

Trees,  the  original  of  columns,  109. 

Trevi,  small  temple  at,  its  singular  mixture  of  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, 219,  220,  and  note. 

Triglyph,  explanation  of  the  term,  424. 
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Trissino,  G.  G.,  his  magnificent  encouragement  oi'  Palladio,  162, 
note. 

Trochile  explained,  139,  note. — See  Scotia. 

Trunk,  explanation  of  the  term,  424. — See  Shaft. 

Tuilleries,  exquisite  Ionic  columns  in  the  palace  of,  224,  225. 

Turkish  and  Chinese  Architecture,  Sir  William  Chambers's 
fondness  for,  xiv,  note;  his  use  of  it  in  Kew  Gardens  de- 
fended, ib. 

Tuscan  Order,  origin  of  the,  153;  the  simplest  and  most  solid  of 
all  the  orders,  155;  Sir  H.  Wotton's  comparison  of,  ib. ;  the 
Tuscan  column  should  not  be  diminished  more  in  proportion 
than  any  of  the  rest,  1 73 ;  should  be  rather  less  than  more, 
1 74 ;  no  remains  of  a  regular  Tuscan  order  among  the  an- 
tiques, 1 78 ;  Italian  designs  of,  examined,  ib.,  1 79. 

Admits  of  no  ornaments  of  any  kind,  180;  rustic  cincture* 
sometimes  represented  on  the  shaft  of  its  columns,  ib. ;  this 
practice  should  be  indulged  with  caution,  ib. ;  may  be  some- 
times tolerated  in  smaller  works,  ib. ;  and  instances  in  which 
they  may  be  introduced,  181 ;  examples  of  buildings  in  which 
the  different  kinds  of  rustication  are  well  managed,  1 82. 

De  Chambrai's  opinion  of  the  Tuscan  order,  182;  very 
proper  for  rural  purposes,  and  wherever  magnificence  is  not 
required,  and  expense  is  to  be  avoided,  183;  Serlio's  opinion 
as  to  its  use  in  different  buildings,  ib. ;  Le  Clerc's  opinion, 
ib.,  184;  height  of  the  column  for  the  different  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  184. 

Intercolumniations  in  the  Tuscan  order,  267. 

Tuscan  School  of  Architecture,  the,  without  parallel  for  grandeur 
and  exhibition  of  the  picturesque,  xxx,  note. 

Tympanum,  or  Tympan,  310.  319,  and  note;  see  Pediment:  ex- 
planation of  the  term,  424. 

U. 

Ulysses,  nature  of  his  palace  as  described  by  Homer,  24. 
tiiep©tpion,  or  lentel,  25. 
rnEPnoN,  how  used  by  the  Septuagint,  27,  28. 
ts'epe«h2,  or  lofty  roofed  houses,  25. 
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V. 


Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  eminent  for  his  talents  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
and  as  an  architect,  306,  note;  for  some  time  Clarencieux 
King  of  Arms,  307,  note ;  Swift's  pun  on  his  succeeding  to 
this  appointment,  ib. ;  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 
Works,  and  Surveyor  of  the  Works  at  Greenwich,  ib. ;  the 
flippancy  with  which  he  was  assailed  by  Walpole  and  others 
contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ib. ;  a 
poet  as  well  as  an  architect  in  his  buildings,  ib. ;  displayed 
greater  imagination  than  any  other  architect,  ib. ;  had  origin- 
ality of  invention,  understood  light  and  shadow,  and  had  great 
skill  in  composition,  ib. ;  defrauded  of  the  due  reward  of  his 
merits  by  the  wits  of  his  time,  ib. ;  his  fate  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  Perrault,  ib. — See  Perrault. 

Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard,  built  by  Vanbrugh,  are 
among  the  fairest  monuments  of  architecture  with  which  En- 
gland  is  adorned,  307,  note ;  saying  of  Walpole  respecting 
this  truly  great  architect,  ib. ;  the  design  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Westminster,  falsely  attributed  to  Vanbrugh,  ib. ;  his  auto- 
graph, ib. 

Vanvitelli,  Luigi,  gave  designs  for  the  church  of- San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  at  Rome,  351,  note. 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  314,  note. 

Vase,  explanation  of  the  term,  424. 

Vault,  explanation  of  the  term,  424. 

Vaulting  and  Arches,  Le  Brun's  theory  of,  276,  note. — See 
Arcades  and  Arches. 

Venetian  windows  and  doors  occasionally  necessary,  363 ;  best  to 
avoid  them  if  possible,  and  never  to  repeat  the  windows,  ib. 

Venice,  cortile  of  the  Carita  at,  of  brick,  76,  note;  one  of  Palla- 
dio's  finest  examples  of  his  art,  ib. 

Versailles,  architect  of  the  palace  at,  316,  note. 

Vespasian,  his  great  encouragement  of  architecture,  122,  123. 

Vestibule,  explanation  of  the  term,  424. 

Vicenza,  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Thiene  at,  executed  in  brick-work, 
chipped  out,  76,  note. 
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Victualling  Office,  Somerset  House,  curious  complaint  of  the 
cook  at,  against  Sir  William  Chambers,  xxvi,  note. 

Vignola. — See  Barozzi. 

Villa  Albani,  the  bas-relief  of,  a  very  early  work,  52. 

Villas,  small  ichnographic  distributions  for,  in  oikiaia,  or  nut- 
shells, 78,  note. 

Vincennes,  Doric  court  at  the  castle  oij  273,  note. 

Virgil.  Georg.,  cited  116,  note,  225,  note. 

j£n.,  cited  23,  note,  27.  225,  note. 

Eel.  viii.  "  Spargitc,  marite,  nuces,"  note  of  Senilis  on,  56, 

note. 

Eel.  iii.  44.,  225,  note. 


Virginal  Order,  the,  the  Corinthian  so  called  by  Scamozzi,  158. 

Visconti,  "  Memoire  sur  les  ouvrages  de  Sculpture  dans  la  Collec- 
tion de  Milord  Comte  Elgin",  cited  (>  1 . 

Vitruvius,  cited  18,  note,  29,  30.  36.  43.  47,  note,  53.  84,  85,  S6, 
note,  106,  107.  151—153.  168,  169,  note,  179,  note,  193. 
211,  note,  229,  note,  255,  note,  266—270.  295.  319,  note. 

the  plates  in  the  different  editions  of,  by  Dan.  Barbaro, 

accurately  and  tastefully  executed,  77,  note;  and  may  vie  with 
any  productions  of  the  present  day,  ib. 

—  Britannicus,   the   fourth    and    lifth    volumes    of  the, 


edited  by  Mr.  James  Gandon,  1. 

's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  orders  of  architecture  an 


absurd  fable,  30;  his  description  of  it,  30 — 33,  151 — 1.53  ;  his 
statement  of  qualifications  for  an  architect,  84. 
Volutes. — See  the  different  Orders  of  Architecture  :  ex- 
planation of  the  term,  424. 


\V. 

Wade's,  General,  house  in  Cork  Street,  designed  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, 330,  note. 

W  \lpole,  Horace,  his  saying  of  Vanbrugh,  307 ;  his  mistake  re- 
specting the  architect  of  St.  John's  Church,  Westminster,  307, 
note  ;  his  critique  on,  315,  note. 
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Wanstead  House,  built  by  Colin  Campbell,  xlviii ;  great  correct- 
ness and  purity  of  taste  evinced  in,  ib. ;  its  demolition  re- 
gretted, ib. 

Ware,  Isaac,  his  "  Complete  Body  of  Architecture"  a  sterling 
work,  249,  note ;  title  and  date  of,  78,  note ;  translated  the 
works  of  Palladio,  249,  note ;  his  "  Body  of  Architecture  "  of 
infinite  service  to  Sir  William  Chambers  in  the  compilation 
of  his  work,  ib. 

Complete  "  Body  of  Architecture  ",  cited  253. 

Webb,  a  scholar  of  Inigo  Jones,  a  design  of,  noticed,  344,  note. 

Westminster  School,  the  dormitory  at,  designed  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, 330,  note. 

Whitehall,  defect  in  the  capitals  in  the  Banqueting- House  there, 
217;  barely  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  palace,  the  designs  for  which 
had  been  made  by  Inigo  Jones,  233,  note  ;  sketch  of  the  de- 
sign, 251,  note. 

Whitton- Place,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  criticism  on  a  temple  erected  there 
by  the  latter,  xxi,  note. 

Wilkins's  "  Atheniensia",  cited  65. 

Williams.— See  Pasquin. 

Wilsford's,  T.,  "  Art  of  Building",  78,  note. 

Wilton,  Mr.,  specimens  of  beautiful  sculpture  by,  at  Somerset 
House,  xxiv,  note. 

the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  triumphal  arch, 

Palladian  bridge,  and  other  works  at,  executed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  xliv ;  command  the  admiration  of  every  per- 
son of  taste,  ib. 

Winckelmann's  "  Monumenti  Inediti "  referred  to,  52,  note. 

Wtindows,  number  and  size  of,  to  be  regulated  by  climate,  353, 
354  ;  no  determinate  rule  concerning  the  height  and  width  of 
the  apertures  of  windows,  355 ;  opinion  of  Palladio  respecting, 
ib. ;  rule  of  J.  Morris,  from  his  "  Lectures  on  Architecture", 
ib.,  note;  useful  formulae  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
piers  to  be  found  in  oikiaia,  or  Nutshells,  ib. 

Dimensions  of  windows  for  dwelling-houses  in   England, 
356  ;  exterior  decorations,  357  :  the  apertures  of  windows  de- 
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pend  upon  their  situation,  357  ;  ornaments  of  the  windows  on 
the  principal  ground  and  second  floors,  358 ;  how  the  cells 
should  be  constructed,  ib. ;  the  interval  between  the  apertures 
of  windows  depends  on  their  enrichments,  359. 

The  common  sort  of  builders  extremely  fond  of  variety  in 
the  ornaments  of  windows,  361 ;  examples  of  this  practice, 
and  its  absurdity  shewn,  ib. ;  this  variety  never  attempted  in 
the  works  of  antiquity,  or  in  those  of  great  modern  architects, 
ib. :  in  the  most  admired  works,  the  same  object  generally 
continued  throughout  the  same  level,  362 ;  deviation  from  this 
rule  by  Scamozzi  and  other  eminent  architects,  and  how  far  it 
may  be  allowed,  ib. 

Venetian  windows  and  doors  occasionally  necessary,  363 ; 
the  repetition  of  them,  as  at  Holkham,  should  always  be 
avoided,  ib. ;  materials  of  which  window-sashes  are  made,  ib. ; 
skill  of  the  London  artificers  in  making,  ib. ;  clumsy  and  in- 
convenient construction  of  the  windows  in  use  in  France,  364 ; 
shutters  should  always  be  within  the  apartments,  where  beauty 
is  studied,  ib. ;  best  mode  of  constructing  them,  ib. 

Observations  on  a  variety  of  designs  for  windows,  of  which 
plates  are  given,  364 — 369. 

Profiles  for  windows,  &c,  remarks  on  the,  384 — 387. 
Winds,  tower  of,  a  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  genu- 
ine Greek  taste,  51. 
Wood  and  wicker  churches,  110,  note. 

Wooden  structures,  the  original  type  of  the  Doric  temple,  2)> ; 
timber  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek  tem- 
ple up  to  a  late  period,  29  ;  proportions  of  the  wooden  temple, 
ib. ;  first  step  towards  an  intercolumniation,  30. 
Woodstock,  the  market-house  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 

xliv:  its  simplicity  and  appropriate  character,  ib. 
Woti'on,  Sir  Henry,  character  of,  158,  note;  his  "  Elements  of 
Architecture",  cited  xiii,  155,  note,  157,  note,  158,  note, 
169,  note;  best  edition  of,  131,  note;  title  and  date  of,  78, 
note. 
When,  Sir  Christopher,  educated  under  Dr.  Busby  at  West- 
minster School,  338,  note;  acquired  great  mathematical  repu- 
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tation  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  338,  note ;  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  All  Souls,  Gresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  af- 
terwards Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  ib. ;  took 
his  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge, 
ib. 

Succeeded  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet,  as  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, 338,  note;  never  visited  Italy,  339,  note;  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  Surveyor-General,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  ib.,  339,  340, 
note ;  inscription  over  his  grave  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  340, 
note;  his  Autograph,  ib. ;  his  "  Parentalia",  cited  159,  note. 


Xyst,  or  Xystos,  explanation  of  the  term,  409. 


Yenn,  Mr.  John,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  li ;  succeeded 

him  as  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Academy,  ib. 
York,  the  Assembly  Room  at,  designed  by  Lord  Burlington,  330, 

note. 
Yven-Ming,  Emperor  of  China,  grotesque  figures  in  his  gardens 

near  Pekin,  xvi,  note. 


Zabaglia,  Nic,  "  Castelli  e  Ponti  ",  etc.,  131,  note. 
Zocle,  or  Zoccolo. — See  Socle. 
Zoophoros. — See  Frieze. 
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TEXTS  OF  SCRIPTURE 
CITED,  REFERRED  TO,  OR  ILLUSTRATED 

Genesis,  iv.  17.     105,  note. 

x.  10,  11.     14,  note,  108,  note, 
xi.  3—8.     105,  note,   109,  note, 
xix.  20.     14,  note, 
xxviii.  19.     14,  note. 

Exodus,   i.  14.     109,  note. 

xxxv.  30—34.     88,  note. 

NUMBERS,  xxxiii.  14.     23. 

Deuteronomy,  xxii.  8.     28. 

Judges,  iii.  20 — 23.     27. 

II  Samuel,  xviii.  33.     cited  27. 

I  Kings,  v.  6.     112,  note. 

vi.  8.     27,  note. 

vii.  13,  14.     112,  note. 

vii.  23.  25.     244,  note. 

II  Kings,  xxiii.  12.     27. 
Daniel,  iv.  30.     108,  note. 
Jonah,  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  11.     10S,  note. 
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Portrait  of  Sir  William  Chambers  to  face  the  Title-Page. 
Plates  1  to  11  of  Grecian  Architecture  to  be  inserted  after  Page  66, 
in  Numerical  Order. 

PLATE  PAGE 

1.  Primitive  Buildings  to  face 106 

2.  Regular  Mouldings 138 

3.  Orders  of  the  Ancients 150 

4.  Tuscan  Order        178 

5.  Doric  Order 185 

6.  Doric  Entablatures 197 

7.  Ionic  Order 203 

8.  Goldman's  Volute 204 

9.  Ionic  Entablatures 206 

10.  Composite  Order 212 

11.  Composite  Entablatures  and  Capitals 216 

12.  Corinthian  Order 222 

13.  Corinthian  Order  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator     ...  ib. 

14.  Pilaster  Capitals 230 

15.  Persians  and  Caryatides 243 

16.  Intercolumniations 266 

17-  Arches  without  Pedestals 283 

18.  Arches  with  Pedestals ib. 

19.  Various  Sorts  of  Arcades 289 

20.  Columns  upon  Columns 293 

21.  Arches  upon  Arches 302 

22.  Pediments 310 

23.  Ballusters 322 

24.  Designs  for  Doors 336 

25.  Gates  and  Piers 344 

26.  Four  Windows 364 

27.  Nine  Windows 366 

28.  Six  Windows 367 

29.  Designs  for  Chimney-Pieces 378 

30.  Lord  Charlemont's  Chimney-Pieces 381 
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PLATE  PAGE 

31.  Profiles  for  Doors,  &c.  to  face 384 

32.  Ornaments  for  tlat  Ceilings,  and  for  the  Compartments  of  Ceil- 

ings   394 

33.  Enrichments  for  a  flat  Ceiling,  and  for  Soffits  of  Arches     .    .     .  ib. 

34.  Plate  of  Compartments  for  coved  Ceilings 390 

35.  Ornaments  for  circular  coved  Ceilings ib. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DESIGNS  FOR  CASIXES  ETC.  TO  BE 
INSERTED  AFTER  PAGE  402. 

PLATE 

First     .     .     .    36.  Elevation  of  Lord  Charlcmont's  Casine. 
Second  .     .    .  37-  Plans  of  the  same. 
Third  .     .     .    38.  Lord  Pembroke's  Casine. 
Fourth    .      .     .  39.  Elevation  of  Lord  Bruee's  Casine. 
Fifth     .     .     .  40.  Plan  of  the  same,  and  of  Mr.  Willoughbv's  Temple. 
Sixtli  .     .     .     41.  Elevation  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  Temple. 
Seventh  .     .    .  42.  Lord  Tilney's  Temple. 
Eighth  .     .    .  43.  Design  inscribed  to  J.  II.  Stevenson,  Esq. 
Ninth  .     .     .    44.  Design  inscribed  to  T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
Tenth    .     .     .  45.  Earl  of  Cassel's  (Kennedy)  Design. 
Eleventh  ...  46.  Design  inscribed  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart. 
Twelfth  .    .    .  47-  Designs  inscribed  to  Robert  Wood,  Esq. 
Thirteenth  .  .  48.  Design  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward. 
Fourteenth   .  .  49.  Lord  Pembroke's  Triumphal  Arch. 
Fifteenth  .  .  .  50.  Design  inscribed  to  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Sixteenth    .     .51.  Design  inscribed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Seventeenth  .    52.  Tripod. 
Eighteenth  .    .  53.  Ornamental  Utensils. 

Nineteenth  .  .  54.  Two  Chimney-Pieces  for  Windsor   Castle  and  MeL- 
bourne  House. 


The  division  of  the  Work  into  two  Volumes  mav  be  at  page  255,  Sheet 
KK. 


ERRATA. 

Preface,  page  xlv.  Top  linear  "  Claremont,"  read  Charlemont,  and  correct  in  Index,  page 
452,  11th  line  from  top. 

Page— 34  13th  line  from  top,  for  "  this  country,"  read  that  country. 

35        6th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Goro;"  read  Oyra;. 

41       7th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Jupiter,  Nemeus,"  read  Jupiter  Nemeus. 

52  20th  line  from  top,  dele  "  at  all." 

55       3d    line  from  top,  dele  "above  alluded  to." 

64.  10th  line  from  bottom,/or  "  '5616"  read  '5916. 

65  13th  line  from  top,/<jr  «  *3596"  read  *3566. 

99        3d    line  from  top,  for  «  OIKIAIA"  read  OIKIAIA. 
12$       7th  line  from  bottom, for  "other,"  read  others. 

-132  18th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  leave,"  read  leaves. 

10th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Important,"  read  Importans. 

150       7th  line  from  to^  for  "  Proortions,"  read  proportions. 

162  19th  line  from  top,ybr  "  Sanmicheli,"  read  Sanmichele. 

181  19th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Traite,"  read  Traite. 

185  14th  line  from  to\),for  "  Vignola's"  read  Vignoln. 

186  13th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  page  S6f"  read  page  160. 
167  Bottom  line,  for  "  p.  29,"  read  p.  139. 

204       9th  line  from  bottom,/or  "  p.  30,''  read  p.  146. 
240        4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Traite,"  read  Traite. 

590  13th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  evince,"  read  evinces. 
291       5th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Rafaelle,"  read  RarTaelle. 
424       8th  line  from  bottom,  dele  "  which.** 

466  19th  line  from  top,  for  "  Bankunst,"  read  Baukunst. 
504       8th  line  from  toy,  for  "  Sir  Brook,"  read  Sir  Robert. 

The  dimension  under  the  Taenia  below  the  Metope,  Grecian  Architecture,   Plate   1 — 

should  be  1  Mod.  1  lg  instead  of  1 l£. 
The  dimension  of  the  height  of  the  lower  Fascia  of  the  Architrave,  Grecian  Architecture, 

Plate  6— should  be  13  instead  of  IS. 
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